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FOREWORD 



IN THE last minutes of the last session of the 1913 Bural 
Life Conference at Iowa State College sometimes three or 
four men were on their feet at a time, eager to add their 
words to the warm appreciation already spoken. This was the 
tenor of all that was said in those elosing moments: ''We have 
been inspired; we have been aroused to the importance and 
dignity of a rural minister's work; we have been given new 
enthusiasm for it ; we have been shown how we may labor more 
efficiently, for both church and community. We go back de- 
termined to do something for the church, the school, the farm, 
the home and all that is linked with them. ' Then they went 
further and pledged themselves to report to this year's con- 
ference the results of their new labors. 

It seemed wrong: not to i>ut into print the addresses which 
had aroused this unusual enthusiasm and thus give them wider 
influence. That is why the AgncuUuial Extension Depart- 
ment of the College gladly provided the funds to publish this 
collection of Conference lectures. It is hoped that their help* 
fulness may be carried far through this bulletin, parucuLany 
to those who minister in the more remote communities, and 
that it may help them to see their work as the Conference dig- 
nified it — a great and joyous work. 

The programme of the Conference put emphasis on three 
general subjects: Rural economics, rural sociology and rural 
religious pedagogy. Therefore the pages that follow are i^iveu 
mostly to the addresses of those who discussed these subjeets: 
Dr. T, N. Carver, formerly of Harvard University, but now di- 
rector of the rural organization service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Rev. Clair S. Adams of the 
Presbjrterian Department of Church and Country Life. Dr. 
Carver developed the lesson that rural ministers need to study 
the economic and social problems of nirnl communities as well 
as their bibles and commentaries and also gave them a new 
view of these problems. Mr. Adams gave two series of lec- 
tures, one on rural religious pedapfoory and another on rural 
sociology. He spoke out of years of study of these questions 
and from the practical view point of a minister who had made 
a notable success of a village pastorate at Bement, Illinois. 
Mr. Adams also served as leader of the Conference in a way 
that won him the lasting friendship of those who attended. 
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Two other important addresses are given, those of Dr. P. Adel- 
stine Johnson, aeeretary of the Congregational Home Mission 
Board for Iowa, and Rev. William Hints, Methodist college 
pastor at Iowa State College. 

It is unfortunate that some of the other talks cannot be 
presented, particularly the informal talks of the meetings that 
were held in the soft summer twilight under the trees of the 
campus. The talk came spontaneously out of the rich experi- 
ence of the m^n who spol^. The addresses that are included 
are necessarily abridged, but effort has been made to preserve 
their argument and their spirit. 

For the coming annual Conference, the fourth, June 22 to 
July 3, a cOTTiTnittee nnrier the chairmanship of Dean Chas. 
P. Curtiss, has arranged a prof^rammo that touches every im- 
portant rural interest, religious, economic and social, and which 
includes such speakers as James Wilson, former secretary of 
agriculture; Herman N. Morse, a former minister who is now 
serving as secretary of the Bennington County Improvement 
Association in Vermont; Ernest Thompson Seton, leader of 
the Boy Scout nKtremrat; P. P. Glaxton, XJziited States Com- 
missioner of Education; Luther Gulick and Miss Frances 
Guliek of the Camp Fire Girls movement ; Miss Mable Kearney, 
a rural school specialist; and Fred M. Hansen, state secretary 
of county Y. M. C. A. work in Iowa. The college provides this 
programme without cost to those who attend and in addition 
gives them opportunity to attend the agricultural lectures of 
the summer session. 

This year the Conference . is to receive the organized and 
systematic support of leading church societies in Iowa. The 
state and district superintendents and other representatives of 
half a dozen denominations met at the college recently, heard 
a presentation of the plans and then warmly pledged their co- 
operation in securing a large attendance of rural ministers and 
laymen. 

The authoritie8 of the college look upon the chance to serve 
the rural church and other rural institutions through these 
conferences as a privilege. They feel the conviction expressed 
by Dr. Carver in his final talk last July: "The solution of the 
rural problem lies largely with the rural ministers who are 
helping rural people to form their likes and dislikes." They 
hope that the publication of this collection of addresses may 
serve to stpread that conviction far. 

The Editor. 

Ames, Iowa, March, 1914. 
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Delivered at the Rural Life Conference, 
Iowa State College, July 7-ld, 1918. 



THE ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 



By T. N. CARVER, PH. D., 

Formerly of Harvard University, now Director Rural Organization 

Servicer IT. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

THE first ImportEBt characteristlo of agriculture, as distinct 
from other indttstries. Is Its dependence upon space. This is a 
▼ery simple and ohvious characteristic, but it is of fundamental 
importance and affects some of the prohlems of state and statesmen 
In most Important particulars. Because it is true in almost every 
civilized nation that space is one of the limiting factors of produc- 
tion, much of the statesmanship of these countries has been directed 
toward the acquisition of more space or territory. When a people 
can say more land, more produce, less land, less produce, they 
have a vital interest in the increase of their land area. Again, 
most of the migrations of history and most of the wars of history, 
until the last century and a half, haye been produced by this simple 
fket of the dependence of agriculture upon space. 

Urban populations, on the other hand, who are engaged in manu- 
facture and commerce, do not hnd space or territory a limiting 
factor, but markets. No nation can say more land, more mann- 
facturps, less land, Ipss manufactures, but they can say more mar- 
kets, more manufactures, less markets, less manufactures. Accord- 
ingly, the commercial policies of modern times and the commercial 
wars haTe been directed toward the expansion of markets. Given 
wide enough markets and any conceivable number of people can 
be properly employed in the industry of the given territory. No 
matter how wide the markets may be, with a limited land area, 
there is a definite limit to the expansion of the agricnUural industry. 

The second characteristic, in some ways connected with the first, 
is that agriculture in always an industry of small units. Now the 
sise of the unit, however, depends upon our basis of measurement. 
There are various ways of measuring a thing. A physical object 
can be measured by terms of its weight, or its cubic contents. A 
piece of cork and a piece of lead l3^ng side by side may be compared 
on the basis of weight, in which case we would say there Is more 
lead than cork: then they may be compared on the basis of cubic 
contents, in which case we would say there is more cork than lead. 
Now a farm and a factory may be compared on the basis of the 
land used, in which case the farm would be called a larger unit than 
a factory; but they may also be compared by the men employed, 
in which case the factory would be the larger unit. 

It is customary in discussing this question to assume that the 
number of laborers employed is the proper basis of measurement. 
Assuming this to be true, then it is clear that farming is and must 
oontinue to be an industry of small units, because the aTorage 
fisnner employs and must continue to employ yery few men as 
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compared with the average factory. This distinction is also obvioua 
and simple, but some rather important results loliuw £rom it. In 
the first place, it seems that a large percentage of rural people must 
be self employed and a small percentage in the employ of other 
people, whereas, the opposite conditions must prevail in urban 
oondltloae. It means also that since the ayerage man must be self 
employed In the country, he must be capable of self direction. Com- 
paratively few men can be used in the country who have to be 
directed by a "buss." Men who never know what to do next, but 
must always he told, will naturally flock to the clty» where that 
vexing problem Is solved for them by the few who act as super- 
intendents. Again, it follows from this that the rural people, being 
by this process of selection a self dependent, self directing people, 
are necessarily hard to organize. Whereas, urban people, being leas 
' self dependent and self directing, have the organization habit devel- 
oped to a higher degree. 

FARMING MUST BB AN INDUSTRY OF SMALL UNITS. 

The reasons why farming must be made an industry of small 
units 13 that the difficulties in administering a large unit in agri- 
culture are so great as to make it a less efficient competitor than 
the small unit. A small farmer can produce so much more efficient- 
ly than a large farmer, and the land is therefore worth so much 
more to the small farmer than it is to the large farmer, that the 
commercial pressure would eventually cause the dividing up of the 
land in order to sell the property at the price the farmer is able to 
pay. Now those difficulties in the way of large scale management 
in agriculture must be classified under three heads, — geometrical, 
seasonal and temperamental. The geographical difficulties grow 
out of the characteristic of agriculture noted above, its dependence 
upon space. To employ one hundred men In j»eneral hay and grain 
farming would require so much land as to make it difficult for the 
manager to supervise them all efficiently. In order to have the 
men worktnr^ efficiently would require a considerable number of 
foremen and here is a waste of energy which in itself would serious- 
ly handicap the big farm as compared with the small farm. Under 
the seasonal difficulties is included the fact that farm work has to 
be chanpert very frequently. On a farm you cannot, as you can 
in the factory, give one man one job and let him work at that the 
year around. The differences of supervision are enormously in- 
creased by the fact that every man must be given a new job, some 
times every day, or several times a day, certainly several times 
during the season. The administrative genius who could success- 
fully direct one hundred men under such conditions probably never 
existed. Under the temperamental differences are included the 
facts relating to the individuality of counti^ people, the processes 
of selection mentioned above, bringing it about that country people 
are a little more individualistic and harder to manage than city 
people. 

One characteristic of the agricultural industry is the fact that 
nowhere else are the business and the home united. They have 
been divorced in our cities. The city business man does not pretend 
to live with his business. He is, therefore, content to allow the 
slums and other bad conditions to exist in the neighborhood of his 
factory and his stores because he himself does not have to live there 
nor bring his family under these conditions He can move to some 
suburb or section of the city where tbe living conditions are at- 
tractive. I think, on the whole, thai it is fortunate that farmers 
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are not able to do this. Haring to live witli their business, they 
can not free themselves from the neceesity of keeping the neighbor- 
hood decent. 

From this follows, also, that the neighborhood idea holds its 
own in the country, and that it disappears from the city. Neighbor- 
hood geometry, physical propinquity, determine Bodal grouping in 

the country, whereas class relations determine them In the cities. 
Since the farmer is under the necessity of living with his business, 
he not only iluds IL to his advantage to try to assist in neighborhood 
affairs and keep the neighborhood decent as a place in which to 
bring Tip his family, but he also has a special reason for desiring 
that his place of business shall be attractive. If he could get away 
from his farm and do his living somewhere ekie, he could be con- 
tent to run his farm as many people run their factory, merely as a 
source of income and to regard every expenditure for beautification 
as so much waste. But since the farm is also his home, it is to his 
interest to spend money for the beautification of his farm, if he 
has it to spend, a?! truly as it is for the business man, who has a 
large income, to spend money on the beautification of his residence. 

A farmet who works his own team, if he Is a good farmer, will 
take some pride in their sleek and weil-fed appearance as well as 
in their harness. It would destroy a part of his joy of living if 
he saw them ill fed and ill groomed and sore shouldered. When he 
does not work his own team, but is a long way off, leaving them to 
hired men and superintend en If;, he i.^ very likely to consider It a 
waste of money to embellish the harness or to feed them any better 
than is necessary to maintain their necessary working capacity. 
The same principle is involved in the farmer's attitude toward his 
land, his buildings and other instruments of production. When he 
lives with them, they are a part of his life. When he lives away 
from them, as the absentee landlord does, they cease to be a part 
of his life, and are only a source of income. This is the character- 
istic attitude of the city business man, who is always in very much 
the same position toward his property as the absentee landlord is 
toward his land. 



THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTION 



By T. N. CARVER. 

IT is a commonplace of economics that industry consists merely 
In moving things. That is all we ever see men doing, just 
moving things from one place to another. That is all a moving 
picture machine will show. But, of course, there is some thinking 

going on behind the process of moving things. When we begin to 

look behind the physical aspects of industry, we discover that men 
are not only moving things, but moving them for the purpose of 
.getting them together In the right proportions. This is true of 
every process, from the work of the chemist who is putting things 
into a test tube, to the engineer who is draining a swamp or irri- 
gating an arid plain. All are engaged in the work of getting things 
together in the right proportion.' In the swamp tbere Is too much 
water, things are combined in the wrong proportions and they 
must be made right. While in the arid plain there is too little 
water; things are again combined in the wrong proportions and 
must be made right.' 
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Tiie chemist who is working with the simplest and most ele- 
mentary of all pbysleal elements hae to combine them under what 

Is known as the law of definite proportions. That Is to say, hie 
elements must be combined in exact mathematical proportions, with 
no variation one way or the other. At least that is true of some 
of his combinations. 

Outside of this rather narrow field within which this law of 
definite proportions holds we have the law of variable proportions, 
whleh Inclndee oTerythins not included in the former. This law of 
variable proportions means tliat the varlou.s Ineredionts that have 
to be combined to get a given result do not need to he combined 
in mathematically exact ratios, but the ratios can be Tsried wltbln 
a more or less wide zone. Any one of the ingredients may be 
varied, and still results obtained. Though the results will vary, 
tbey do not vary in proportion to the variation of the one ingredient 
which was changed. This may be expressed in qnasl algebraic 
terms* as follows; 

If X and y with z will produce p, then a x with y with z will produce: 

(1) More than a p, or . 

(2) a p, or 

(3) Less than OA or 

(4) p, or 

(6) Less than p. 

Wlien the ingredients in question arr land, labor and capital, and x 
represents labor and y and z land and capital, this law applies as it 
does in all other applications, but in the above, (1) describes w^hat is 
commonly known as the law of increasing returns; (2) describes what 
is commonly known as the law of conptant roturns; (3) what is known 
as the law of diminishing returns; (4) what might be called the law 
of neutral returns; and, (6) what might be called the law of negative 
returns. 

If the increase of x represented by the quantity a produces the first 
condition, namely increasing the returns (1), it was a bad combina- 
tion to begin with and ought to be corrected as speedily as possible. 
If the second of the cor(iition8, namely, constant returns (2), results, 
the conditions are bad unless the other ingredients x and y cost abso* 
lutely nothing. If » costs anything at all, die fourth condition, namely, 
neutral returns (4), is obvion^ly had, for if ynu increase r at some 
expense and get no increase in the production at all, it was a bad 
investment to increase x. The fifth condition, namely, negative re- 
turns (5), is obriouBly bad from ©very point of view. Under ordinary 
circumstances, therefore, every properly organized industry comes 
under the third condition, namely diminishing returns (3). Here is 
the field of profitable variation of 

THE LAW OF VARIATION OP UTMOST IMPORTANCE. 

Now, this law of variation is of the utmost importance when we 
come to consider the wage question or the proportion of population 
to land in rural districts. This law 1?, by the way, a physical law and 
lies deeper than social organization and government itself, and can 
no more be obliterated than can gravity or any other physical law. 
Any sane method of social reform must proceed in harmony with 
this grreat fundamental law. I am aware that reformers sometimes 
get impatient of the discussion of economic laws and make the 
charge that these laws are invented by economics to block reform. 
It would be exactly as rea^^onahlr' to say that gravity was invented 
by the physicists to block aviation. Gravity did Interfere with 
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Darius Green's system of aviation, but not with that of the Wright 
brothers. The eeonomie laws do interferla with the Darius Greens 

of social reform. They do not interfere in the least with the Wright 
brothers of social reform. We can have any kind of social reform 
we want if we go about it in the right way and work in harmony 
with these fundamental economic laws. We eannot have it under 
any other conditions whatoVor. 

Now, most of our serious economic and social problems grow out 
of the fact that the various factors of industry are combined in bad 
proportions. The labor problem, for example, is the result of an 
over supply of one kind of labor or an under supply of some of the 
other factors that have to be combined with that labor. This is as 
truly a bad physical situation as it is when you have on one piece 
of land more water than can combine satisfactorily with existing 
soil, and then on another piece of land, less water than is neces- 
sary for plant growth. In this latter situation, there is obviously 
no cure except to change the proportions and drain off the surplus 
water from the swamp or put more water on the arid plain. It is 
exactly as difficult to try to cure bad labor conditions by any other 
method. 

TOO MUCH LAND AND TOO MUrH LABOR BOTH BAD. 

In the early development of western agriculture in America we 
had a physical condition quite analogous, too much land and too 
little labor. Liand being abundant and cheap and labor being 
scarce and dear, our tendency was to waste and exploit the land, 
as we always waste and exploit that which is cheap and abundant; 
and to economise labor, even to the extreme of parsimony, as we al- 
ways economize that which is scarce and dear. It was too much work 
to cultivate the corners of the fields. We were very parsimonious 
with our labor. There was an abundance of land, however, so we 
were quite willing to waste tho land in these corners. However, 
there is an opposite extreme even worse than tliis, that is the condi- 
tion where there is too little land and too much labor. Where 
labor is abundant and cheap it is always wasted and exploited, and 
where land is scarce and dear it is economized, even to the ex- 
treme of parsimony. As between the wasting and exploiting of 
land on the one hand, and the wasting and exploiting of labor on 
the other, the latter is infinitely worse. A proper baUnce between 
thor^o two extremes is what is nooded. Thi- hrinprs agriculture 
under the great law of proportionality. There should be enough 
labor to cultivate all the land thoroughly, but not so much as to 
make labor a cheap and abundant commodity. Here is another 
excellent illustration of the old Greek adage, "Nothing in extreme." 
The golden mean is the ideal here as well as everywhere else. 

Because of a natural reaction against the extreme condition which 
existed here a half century ago, when land was so cheap and 
abundant as to cause it to be wasted, many of the people are going 
to the opposite extreme, in their talk at any rate. They are trying 
to stand so straight as to lean pretty far over backward. They 
are talking about intensive cultivation, holding up to our admira- 
tion such conditions as we find in Japan, China, southern Italy, 
and other densely over-populated countries where land is dear and 
labor very abundant and cheau. Where land is abundant and 
cheap, it tends to the impoyerishment of the land, but where labor 
Is cheap, it tends to the Impoverishment of the people, which is 
much worse. It will be noticed that all of these countries which 
are held up to our admiration nowadays are countries where the 
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people are woefully Impoverished; countries. In the language oL 
the old hymn. "Where the skies forever smile and the oppressed 

forever weep." 

When the figures of the last census came out, and it was dis- 
covered that Iowa lost slightly in population during the last ten 

years, many people were much disturbed about it and thouRht what 
an awful thin^ that was. They did not stop to realize that Towa 
is the most prosperous state in the union; that there is no popula- 
tion of equal number or territory of equal extent on the face of 
the earth, where there is so nniph comfort and -o little poverty as 
in the state of Iowa. Now these things are not disconnected. If 
you were to populate the state of Iowa, as some of those countries 
that aro held up to our admiration are populated, you could boast 
of large mmilKMs, but you could no longer say tliat Iowa has less 
poverty than any other part of the world. You would have exactly 
as much as southern Italy, China or Japan if you had as dense a 
population subsisting upon your dimishinpr returns, as it is some- 
times called, which is only a special form of the greater law of 
proportionality, is not to be evaded. Tou may think you are cheat- 
ing it, but nature will have her dues, and if you make the mistake 
of pursuing the ideal of (ipnso population, you will pay. the penalty 
just as surely as you would it you made any other fundamental, 
economic mistake. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL INTERESTS (1.) 



BY T. N, CARVER. 

IT has long been recognized that the weakness of the farmer's 
position lay in his lack of organization. This lack of organ- 
ization is due to several perfectly definite causes. 

In the first place, the fact that agriculture requires so much ' 
space makes it physically necessary that farmers should live a long 
way apart. The geometric difficulties of acting together are there- 
fore very mucli greater than they are in the cities, wliere people 
work in close physical proximity to one another. 

In the second place, agriculture is an industry of small units 
and therefore, in order to supply the market, there must be a great 
number of them. There are more than six million farms, for 
example, in the United States. Other industries which find their 
greatest economies of production in larpe units, tend to <>nlarge 
until comparatively few large establishments can supply the market. 
These few establishments, then, find it relatively easy to organize 
into some kind of manufactures' association, even if they do not 
go to the extreme of organizing a trust. 

In the third place, more important than either of these, is the 
fact that the farmer's work brings him into contact with physical 
forces more than with social forces. His success, as in the past, 
depends more upon his ability to adjust himself to his material, 
than to his social environment. He has, therefore, become an ex- 
pert in dealing with men, markets, etc. 

Yet the^time has come when in spite of all these difficulties, the 
farmers must organize in order to hold their position in society 
and avoid being reduced to the condition of peasants. In order 
to help compensate for theso natural disadvantages In the way of 
organization, the present secretary of agriculture has decided to 
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put the resources of his great department at the service of the 
farmer in this direction as well as in the field of technical produo- 
tion. That !b the reason for the establishment of the rural organ- 
ization service. 

Now there is a large question In economte and social philosophy 

to be worljed out satisfactorily in advance of any attempt in this 
direction. This question is first of all, "What is the ideal economic 
unit upon which to construct a rural civilzation?" 

It Is the theory of the writer that the ideal economic unit in 
the agricultural industry is the one family farm, as opposed, first, 
to the bonanza farm, on which the owner and the manager do 
nothing but own and manage, while the manual work is done by 
a gang of hired laborers. On the one family farm, the owner and 
the manager and the worker are one. This, I believe, is the best 
way of developing men, and after all, the chief crop is men. Other 
crops are grown only for the purpose of growing men. Even If 
some other method of production could p:row better crops, if this 
method grows better men, that is enough to justify it, I have 
every reason to believe that this method of growing men is also the 
best possible method of growing crops. However, this is a ques- 
tion that requires some very careful analysis. 

THB FAMILY A BETTBR UNIT THAN THE MULE. 

In the second place, by the one family farm Is meant not only 
a farm which is operated by one family, hnt a farm where the 
family is in every real sense the unit around which land, tools,, 
cattle and other things are organised. We have, by way of illus- 
tration, in the south what are known as one mule farms and two 
mule farms, thus making the mule the unit around which the rest 
of the industry organizes. I would rather see the industry or- 
ganized around the family than around the mule, i he one family 
farm differs from the- peasant farm in this important particular. 
As in the south the mule is the unit, so under the peasant type 
of farming, a parcel of land is the unit, rather than the family. 
That is to say, the farm is regarded as a fixed entity; the farmer 
must adjust himself to that. Instead of trying to farm as much 
land as the family can farm economically, they take the farm as 
it stands and the family adjusts its methods to the farm. On the 
one family farm, the question is how much land can this family 
farm when equipped with the best tools, machinery and animals 
and how much in the way of tools, machinery and farm animals 
can the family handle on the farm? Whereas, on the peasant 
farm, there is a fixed acreage, small In extent, and the question 
is, what kinds of tools and machinery will it pay the family to use 
on such a farm? It the farm is too small to support a team of 
horses, the farmer must use oxen; if it is too small for a pair of 
oxen, he must work the milk cows. In short, the methods and the 
implements of agriculture are determined by the size of the farm 
and not by the capacity of the farmer. 

Now, in the actual work of production, this small unit, which I 
call the one family farm, equipped with the best machinery there 
Is, can, in my opinion, hold its own in competition with all units, 
either large or small. But in the work of buying and selling:, a 
large concern generally has the advantage because it can give more 
attention to salesmanship, to advertising, etc. This disadvantage 
a small farmer can overcome only by organized huyinpr and selling. 
There is, by the wav, very little co-operative farming in the world. 
It is found here and there, but it is insignificant in quantity. 
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The first greaL task, therefore, of the rural orgauizatioa service 
must be to promote organized marketing of farm produets, for It 
is only by organizing that the small farmer can market sneccss- 
fuUy in competition with tiie big farmer. Particularly is this true 
In the Held of agricultural Bpedaltiee for which there Is not a Tery 
well organized market at any time. The need for organization 
among farmers who are selling great staple crop;?, where the market 
is well organized and the prices are public, is much leae than it is 
among the producers of agricultttral specialties* for whom there 
is no well organized market and who do not always s^ at auotable 
prices. 

Another great need is for better credit facilities. Fortunattfy 
for Iowa, this need Is not very acute, where land Is so valuable 

that lenders are willing to lend on favorable terms. There are, 
however, a great many sections of this country, where the farmer 
Is very Inadequately supplied with credit facilities, and If he bor- 
rows on personal credit at all, it is usually for sixty days. Some- 
times a bonus is charged, but whether it is or not a farmer is in 
rather a weak position who depends upon the good will of one 
man for his solvency. The farmer's business is seasonal and he 
seldom needs credit for less than six, nine or twelve months. If 
the existing banks can not adjust themselves to this situation and 
supply him with what he needs, other banks must be organized 
which can serve the purpose. 

Another form of credit for which the need is still greater is 
the long time mortgage loan. There is very much needed, in many 
parts of this country, a land bank which will lend to the farmers 
for long periods with slow amortization. A bank, for example, 
which would lend one thousand dollars, to be paid off in sixteen 
annual installments of one hundred dollars each. This, by the 
way, will pay both principal and interest and leave the borrower 
out of debt in sixteen years, allowing six per oont to the lender. 

I realize that the great obstacle to co-operation, among farmers 
in this country, is their prosperity. Co-operation has flourished in 
Europe only where the farmers were facing bankruptcy. When the 
alternative is presented to them, co-operate or become bankrupt, 
they are sometimes willing to choose co-operation. Our farmers 
have not had that alternative presented, but if co-operation Is so 
profitable as to transform a losing business into a profitable busi- 
ness, it ought also to be capable of transforming a moderately 
profitable business Into a more bighly profitable business. That is 
an aspect of the situation which I commend to the consideration of 
the Iowa farmers. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL INTERESTS (U.) 



BY T. N. CARVER. 

THE economist is likely to emphasise the human factor in agrl^ 
culture more than the crop factor. Crops should be grown 
for the purpose of producing men. That is the best crop 

which produces the best man; similarly, that is the best farm 
which produces the best men, not necessarily that which produces 
the biggest crops. If there Is a crop which yields ever so many 
dollars worth of production, but demoralises the rural com- 
munity. It is not to be desired. If there a system in agri- 
culture which increases the production per acre ever so much, but 
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reduces the general standard of civilization in rural communftieR, 
it is to be avoided. It is recognized, i believe, by ail animal 
busbandxymen, tbat it is poor economy to grow good com to feed 
to scrub stock. II that be true, It ought to be recognized that it 
is even worse economy to grow good corn and cattle to feed to an 
inferior race of m«ii. 

One of tbe advantages of the organisation of rural interests Is 

the effect which it has on men. Thr^ superior race of mpii, taken 
the world over, are the men who can work together successfully 
in some kind of organisation, who recognize mutual obligations as 
well as mutual rlgbts. The peculiar quality of Anglo-Saxon ciTil- 
ization and government is due primarily to the Anglo-Saxon's power 
of working with bis fellows. The difference between this and 
other forms of civilisation finds an excellent illustration in the 
difference between the civilization on this side and tbat on the 
ather side of the Mexican border at the present time. 

In order that there may be a real working program for rural 
organizations, we must have a perfectly clear and definite object for 
which to organize. Organization in the air. or organization for 
organization's sake, is the poorest kind of program. But organiza* 
tion for a clear and definite working purpose is a good sort of 
program. One clear and worthy purpose of organization i" tlie 
marketing of the special products or the by-products of the farm, 
for which the market is not very well organized and upon which 
much of tbe produce of farming depends. The great staple crops 
that are bought and sold in large quantities with a well organ izpd 
market, already going, with the channels for the moving of products 
already worn smooth, do not call for so much organisation at tbe 
present time as do the special products for which there is no well 
organized market and which do not regularly sell at a published 
or a quotable price. 

A large shoe manufacturer of New England once told me of one 
of hi<^ oarly experiences in the shoe business. One of his largest 
customers was a jobber in St. Louis, who bought large quantities 
and paid promptly. As an especial favor to himself, he asked 
that his, tlie jobber's, brand or trademark be put on the shoes in- 
stead of the manufacturer's. Since he was such a good customer, 
the manufacturer agreed. After a few years, however, the jobber 
decided to build his own factory and manufacture his own shoes. 
The new England manufacturer then discovered that he had been 
manufacturing shoes for several years for the purpose of building 
up the Jobber's reputation and not bis own. The consumer was 
now acquainted with the jobber's brand of shoes, but knew nothing 
of the manufacturer's. The manfacturer, therefore, had no way 
of "getting by." 

HOW PRODUCER MUST GET ACCESS TO THE CONSUMER. 

This illustrates a most important principle, namely, that the 
dealer is never interested in building up the producer's reputation; 
the producer must look after tbat himself, and until be does get 
his own reputation, or get across to the consumers, he can not 
sell directly to them and must sell through the person who has the 
control of tbe consumers' market. 

Three things, therefore, the producer must do in order to get 
access to the consumer, whatever else he may deem advisable to 
do in special cases. First, he must grade and standardize his own 
prodncsts; second, he must mark them by his own brand or trade- 
mark, and third, he must make that brand or trademark known to 
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tlie consumers. He must grade and standardize his own products 
for the reason that the consumer would buy nothing which is not 
graded. The eonaumer demands to knom exactly what be is 

getting and is willing to pay a good price If he does know. The 
man who does the grading and the standardizing is always the 
man from whom the consumer will buy. If the farmer allows the 
dealer to do this woric, the consumer will always buy from the 
dealer and the farmer can not "get by." He must through 
the dealer who controls the consumer's market. If, however, the 
farmer will do his own gradinir and standardizing, a consumer 
would just as \villingly buy of him as any one else. 

The farmer must mark his own products with his own brand 
or trademark, merely for the purpose of establishing a mental con- 
tact with the consumer. The consumer must he guaranteed that 
when he buys a product with certain brands upon it, it is always 
good and he can depend upon it. In fact, it is almost impossible 
for any special producer in any community to maintain his reputa- 
tion long unless this is don p. Suppose a certain region becomes 
known as a peach-producing region. Peaches from this region, 
therefore, bring good prices upon the market. Unless the market is 
protected, a good many inferior growers will go into the business 
and put inferior peaches on the market, until the reputation of the 
neighborhood is destroyed. The only way to protect against this, 
is for the growers to organize and have all their peaches oflleially 
and scientifically graded and packed and then put the trarlrraark 
of the association on the packages. But they must never allow 
that trademark to go on any package which is not first class. In 
that way they can preserve the reputation of their peaches in- 
defi!i;tp]\ What applies to peaches will apply to any other special 
production. 

In order to enlarge the market for any special production of this 

kind, wider and wider circles of consumers must be made ac- 
quainted with the merits of the production. That calls for some 
judicious advertising. 

MIDDLEMEN CANNOT BE WHOLLY ELIMINATED. 

It is not likely, nor is it desirable, that any amount of organiza- 
tion among the farmers will eliminate the m'ddle man entirely. 
The most that can he hoped or desired is that there may he enough 
new avenues through which the producer can reach the consumer, 
as to limit very closely the price which the middle man can charge 
for his service. If the only way of getting your production to 
your consumer is through a certain organisation, then you must 
sell through that organijiation or not at all, and you must take 
whatever it is willing to allow you. When the consumer knows 
your product and begins to ask for it, then the middle man must 
handle it and he must then come to you and ask you for your 
product. You are then in a strong position and can dicker with 
him on even terms. 

Another method of limiting the price which the middle man can 
charge for his service is to develop a large number of substitute 
crops or products. By way of illustration, if the growers of sugar 
beets are unorganized, but the beet sugar manufacturers are organ- 
ized, the latter will need to pay the former only enough to Induce 
them to keep on tfrowing sugar beets and not go back to corn 
growing. If corn growing becomes more proUtable, then the price 
Of sugar beets rise, else the farmers will give up growing sugar 
beets and go back to corn. If other crops could be found which 
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would compete with sugar beets, so that the grower of sugar beets 
had a larger number of other opportunities, sugar beet manu- 
^turers vould again have to pay higher prices for the beets in 

order to get them. 

This principle is capable of very wide application. Suppose that 
In the region which supplies milk to the large cities, new competi- 
tors with the dairy cow could be introduced. That In itself would 
enable the farmer to get hig^her prices for their milk, because the 
milk consumPTs rniilfl not got milk enough if the farmers tend to 
give up dairying for something else. The dealer would, therefore, 
have to pay a high enough price for milk to keep the farmer from 
going into someUiing else besides dairying. 

A farmer's organization is an excellent machine for the trying 
of experiments. Suppose the farmers of a given township who 
are now supplying milk to Boston, New York or of any other city, 

should organize to try and see what they could do with winter 
lambs, and whether they might not be quite as prohtable as milk 
production, and the farmers of another town should try to see 
what they could do with some otIm r product, and so on through 
the whole region. Experiments of this kind shouM be carried on 
on a pretty wide scale. There is always the probability that several 
good competitors with the dairy cow will be found and thus force 
up the price of milk. The cotton growers of the south, for example, 
have long been agitating the policy of limiting the cotton crop. 
Nothing is likely to be accomplished in this direction until they can 
find smne other crop which will compete with cotton. If some 
other crop could be found which is as profitable as cotton, that in 
itself would limit the cotton crop and put up the price of cotton. 
Otherwise it Is futile to talk about restricting the area of cotton. 
Besides being futile, it is immoral and therefore ought not to be 
successful. 

Another advantage, however, of co-operative work of this kind 
is that farmers will do more of their work in the open and do much 
less speculating than they now do. Speculation and fecretlveno^s 
go together. One reason the American farmer is so disinclined to 
organise is that in an organization affairs must be open to dis- 
cussion and be made, therefore, quasi public. He has not the 
slightest objection to openly discussing any enterprise which is 
genuinely productive and constructive, but if one has a little of 
the gambler in him and wants to speculate a little, do a little 
shrewd bargaining, buy something for a little less than it is worth, 
or sell it for a little more than it is worth, such enterprises do 
not stand publicity, and the farmers who are eneaged in operations 
of this kind resent anv kind of publicity or d^'scussion. At the 
same time it is quite obvious that enlerprises of this kind do not 
enrich rural districts. Wbat one gains by methods of this kind, 
some one else loses. It is desirable, on the other hand, that human 
etinrry sliould be directed toward enterprises which are genuinely 
productive, where one can gain without anyone else losing, that Is 
the way communities are built up ar^d so long as a man's efforts 
are confined to enterprises of this kind, he need not have the 
slightest objection to publicity or discussion, free and open, of his 
affairs. 

Organized production, organized marketing, organized . credit, 

are based, of course, upon free and open discussion and any ponula- 
tion as they flourish, speculation and all sorts of shady trans- 
actions must disappear. The two can not exist side by side. If 
speculation and ahady transactions persist, the farmers' organiza^ 
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tions will go to pieces. If the farmers' organizations persist, specu- 
lation and shady transactions must disappear to the great enrich- 
ment of the whole community. 



AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL LIFE 



By RKV. CLAIR S. ADAMS, 
Of the Department of Church and Country Life, Presbyterian Church. 

IN beginning a study of rural sociolnt^y, which is a study of 
rural life and its relations, it is important to make some study 
of the different types of rural men and women produced by 
these periods. These periods and tiieir distinctive types have mucii 
to do with determining the life and the character of the institutions 
of the open country, and its problems. 

Here in America four different periods characterize our agricul- 
tural development. In each period a distinctive type of rui^al man 
is found, although often these types are contemporaneous; each 
has influenced the other, each is a little more attached to the 
soil than that which precedes it, and each is a little broader in 
vision and sympathy. These typ^ in their turn influence rural 
institutions, and particularly the church, for being spiritual, the 
church is readily affected by changing circumstances. 

These four periods and types are the periods and types of the 
pioneer, the homesteader, the exploiter, and the husbandman. We 
find them all somewhere in our country today. That adds to the 
difflculties of understanding rural people, but what makes thorn 
more difficult is the fact that here in America these types have 
been produced by economic and social conditions in less than 300 
years when in Europe a thousand years was required to hrin^ the 
same results. So that centuries of Europe have been crowded into 
decades in Amerlc». 

THE PIONEER AND THE PIONEER PERIOD. 

The pioneer period in America corresponds in many ways to the 
roTlng hunter, and cave-diraller age of Europe. In thjs period 
life was lonely; it was miles through forest and across plain to 
the nearest neighbor. There was even little family life. Men 
went out alone to hunt, to explore, and to fight with enemies, often 
the Indian, many times the elements, always the soil from which 
a hare subsistence must be wrested by cunning strength. They 
had little attachment to the soil. The hunter, the fisher, and the 
trapper were the period's best representatives; men like Daniel 
Boone, and Dayid Crockett, were its leaders. All along the in- 
land rivers in my native state of Illinois are the old stopping 
places of these roving pioneers, among them a dozen are marked 
to show where Lincoln's parents tarried for months or years, al- 
ways on their way we^t. ThoF^o pionepr^^ wore mere "squatters." 
The raising of crops was secondary; hunting, trapping, fishing and 
exploring were the chief occupations of life. A stern individual- 
ism kept them from social intercourse. Woodcraft was their 
schooling and to get a bare subsistence was their constant struggle. 
Self preservation was the law of their life. Amid such surround- 
ings there was no sodal life, play or companionship, except what 
came at rare intervals. Physical powers was the highest ambition, 
and it determined a man's standing. The emotions were childish 
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and crude and needed constantly the stimulus of changing scenes 
or whiskey. There were no sehoole worthy the name, yet tbe 

piom or was skilled in woodcraft and In the simple arts that 
ministered to his few needs, he could live care-free, where his 
more enlightened children would have perished. This forced de- 
pendence upon self made individualism emphatic and placed society 
and religion quite secondary. There was a moral detachment which 
gave little room for religious activities, and so there was small 
plaee for ehurch life. There were no Snnday SctaoolB or like or^ 
ganizations. The circuit rider, camp-meeting, occasional services, 
revivals, and the excitement of "getting the power" were the 
stimuli by which a crude religion was sustained. The ej^traor- 
dlnary was that on which the pioneer dependedr— the exciting, the 
emotional, and often the greatest preacher was the one who could 
shout the loudest. This pioneer period, this pioneer character and 
spirit were first in almost every part of America, and may still be 
found in some parts of the south and west. 

THE HOMESTEADER AND HIS PERIOD. 

The homestead period may be called the classic period of Ameri- 
can country life, made so by our literature. Whittier in his "Snow 

Bound," Longfellow in his "Evangeline," Will Carlton. J. Whit- 
comb Riley and many more have immortalized this period. It 
supplanted the pioneer age soon after the first settlement and 
gradually moved westward until in our middle west it became 
predominant from 1835-1890, according to Prof. Ross, This is 
called the homesteader period because it was the golden age of 
home building and home Influence. The name itself is suggestive 
^home-8tead«~home-stand : the stopping place — T\here one stands 
his home. The first characteristic of this time was that the home- 
steader owned his farm, procuring it from Indian or Govern- 
ment. In a measure the first period and the second overlap; the 
virtues of the former become intensified in the latter; the morals 
cleaner, for permanency of home tends to stability of character, 
and only as life becomes deep-rooted can there be fruitage. 

The homesteader also reaped the first values of the soil and did 
little to maintain its fertility. Just beyond him toward the west 
was other, virgin soil, and he could better afford to move and build 
another home than to remain and build up the land by fertilizing; 
hence he became, with all his virtues toward society, a "soil- 
miner," robbing the earth of its strength and leaving to his chil- 
dren a farm poorer in soil values than when he first possessed it. 
As a result, we have the sad Stories of "abandoned farms" in 
some parts of the east. 

The homesteader developed the group life to its full. The house- 
hold was the unit, and though there was the most intense Interest, 
sympathy and co-operation in the home it did not reach far beyona 
the immediate neighborhood. Truly there was co-operation in pro- 
ducing, but the father held and controlled the purse strings. This 
was the age of homespun. A Chinese Wall might have been built 
about one of these homesteads and the simple needs of its dwellers 
would have been supplied therein; spinning and weaving, building 
and home keeping wore all known, for they were practiced and 
taught to the children. So Intense was this home interest, that 
it was carried over into the religion of our time, and now the 
family altar and the family pew are its characteristics. 

The homesteader's social life had many outletF. "o there was not 
much need for providing for this side of his nature. The year 
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bad its wealtli of such features as sugarlng-os, barn-raisings, 
threshings* apple-parings, huelilng-'beeB, butcheriags, quiltings, spell- 

ing-schools, and sinj^ing-schools which kept the neighborhood busy- 
in a social way. In business relations the homesteader was /.caloua 
and competitive and lacked much in business morals the huneBLy o£ 
the board-ot-trade man whom he despised. The homesteader, very 
proud and careful of his independence, became the victim of com- 
binations and corporations, which proved bis undoing, and robbed 
him of his share of the profits In the markets of the world. 

There were four peculiar instUutions of this period. The 
country home was the first, and stood above all others, it gave 
splendid training to men and women who became nation builders 
and whose stalwart self-reliance made them leaders in world 
movements. The country store was the second. The store- 
keeper was often the sympathising friend, and leader of the people. 
He usually kept the post ofllee where news was exchanged, and men 
spent their leisure time. The country store, packed from cellar 
to garret with goods, supplied the needs of the country folk, and 
took in exchange everything the homesteader cared to sell; thus 
the country store was the only link between producer and con- 
sumer. The rural school Is the third institution. Within the home 
itself came all training along moral and social lines, the household 
arts, and even religion and ethics. There was only the simplest 
teaching and the crudest equipment in the one-room rural school, 
including: the three R's in an ungraded course. So much was 
taught in the home that the school was secoudary. 

THB BEQINNINO OF PIONEER CHURCHES. 

The country church is the last of thc-^e institutions. As it is 
the most sensitive to material and social movements, dealing as 
it does with the ideal and spiritual, the church of this period was 
a family affair and consequently many competing churches sprang 
up. The fact that the homesteader was selllBh socially, explains 
the denominationalism of this period. May I illustrate this by a 
bit of family history? When my people came to Ohio a century 
ago from the Green Mountains of Vermont, a half dozen families 
came, all related and from the same church and with adjoining 
farms which they virtually hewed out of the forest of the Western 
Reserve. How natural that the church they organized shoul l be 
Presbyterian, the same as the on^ back yonder in the enst. A few 
miles to the east settled a colony from Pennsylvania, and they 
formed a Quaker church. On the other side a Methodist church 
was built, and thus religion grew, until v.-o hnd many competing 
churches. Near my last pastorate is a rural church known as the 
Harshbarger church, which Is largely a family affair, and those not 
relatives feel almost out of place in its membership. In a survey 
by the Presbyterian department of Church and Country Life, a 
community in Pennsylvania was found where within a radius of 
four miles there are twenty-four churches. Owing to the social 
life in the homes, there was little need of it in the church, hence 
the church became severe and stern and worship was its only ob- 
ject. It became merely a pulpit with a roof over it, in a dingy un- 
attractive room. Many of the churches bad the high partition 
separating the sexes find In some old churches this old custom 
still remains. The economic condition of the homesteader demand- 
ing his money for other uses, affected the church so that salaries 
of ministers were meager and made up l.'irp:eiy of donations. In 
one of my mission churches they were formerly able to sustain a 
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pastor on a salary of $60 per year and a donation. One trouble 
with the farmer of today is that he thinks of his minister's salary 
in the terms of the homesteader period of simple needs, cheap 
prices and donations. The homesteader period still prevails In 
many portions of our country, Just outside the beaten paths of 
travel and commerce. Only this year avp found a church in the 
Ozarks payine the minister $20 a month with occasional donations. 

The period of the exploiter in which we are now living began in 
the middle west country about 1890. The application of steam to 
industry brought the age of industrinllf^m, which in turn produced 
the exploiter. Within scarcely more than a generation, improved 
machinery, transportation and communtcation have changed the 
world, and in no place has it wrought greater changes than on the 
farm. Within the memory of men now livin??, p-reater changes 
have been wrought in the way of the production and marketing 
of farm products than in all the generations preceding. In the 
childhood of these men, p:ra!n wn?^ harvpsted v:\th the sickle, much 
as it was 3000 years ago when Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz, 
while the slow moving wagon carried the hanrest to market. Now 
with improved farm machinery, railroads, steamships* and electridty* 
one wonders what the next invention will be. 

Industrialism has affected all life. It has made possible the 
great cities; released large numhers of men from farm labor and 
put them in factory, and with its touch of gold changed the old 
home into an article of merchandise, and placed the dollar mark 
on the front gate. This age of improved machinery makes it pos- 
sible for one man to do the worlc former^ done by four. In 1870 
there was one farmer to every 17 acres of tilled land here in 
America; in 1890, one farmer to every 26 acres. A friend on an 
Illinois farm now has three men where his father needed thirteen. 

T.he movpniput of tirst settlers, wliich for a half century pwcpt 
westward over the Mississippi valley from the east, at last touched 
the shores of the Pacific, and then there were no more 160 acre 
farms from Uncle Sam as a free gift to homesteaders. Now seekers 
for cheap land are turninc: back to the abandoned farms of the 
east, and the spots overlooked in the flood tide westward. The 
rapidly advancing price of farms resulting from this greater de* 
mand, only Intensifies the methods of the land speculator and adds 
to the restlessness of the age. The freedom of the slaves in the 
south, and land exhaustion in the north have also had their part In 
developing this era of restless readjustment and dissatisfaction. 

The effect of this exploiter age on social institutions has been 
destructive. Or, perhaps, we should say that these institutions 
have not been able to adjust themselves to the rapid and revolu- 
tionary changes. But in the restlessness of this period lies its 
greatest virtue, since its very restlessness will bring to pass visions 
for social betterment, as yet unrealized. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HUSBANDMAN PERIOD. 

We see here and there the promise of a 4th period, the period 
of the husbandman, a "Golden age to be" for rural folks. We read 
in Genesis 2:15 that "The Lord God took the man and put him In 
the Garden of Eden to dress it and keep it." In the name hus^ 
bandman itself we see the meaning. Our Anglo Saxon forefathers 
gave It. The husbandman was the house-band-man, the man who 
put a band about the home; the keeper, the eonserver; strengthen- 
ing the home, and leaving it better than he found it. This up- 
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builder of society and his period will, consequently, be marlced by 
these features: 

1. The husbandman will be a scientist; he will know. The 
splendid army of young people going out from our agricultural 
colleges are making this possible. This last June more young men 
graduated In agriculture from a single college than graduated a 
generation ago from all of them. He will be a naturalist, botanist, 
chemist, mechanic. His will be the iirst place in the world, and like 
Atlas, he will bear the world upon his shoulderB. No more will the 
bright boy from the farmer's home go into snme profession, or 
business, but his training will be for the farm. The greatest 
business in America will be agriculture. For two reasons this 
will be true: First, the growing urban and industrial population 
of our country, all these being consumers, will force the farmer to 
produce greater crops to the acre. At the beginning of the ex- 
ploiter age nine tenths of our population were producers. Now 
but one third produce food-stuffs for the rest. Second, we have 
come to the end of our virgin soil, so we must by scientific agri- 
culture, make the eartii produce more. 

2. The husbandman will live on the farm. Because of the high 
value of land and his greater investments, he will be forced to do 
this; thus tenantry will be . discouraged. The prophecy of Isaiah 
win come to pass, "Thy sonli shall marry thee" (the land). 

3. The husbandman will realize his world relationships. The 
farmer's weakness has always been his independence, so that he 
Is at the mercy of the trusts and combinations in all he sells and 
buys. The husbandman will co-operate in his business, and so get 
a larger per cent of the price paid by the consumer, for his 
products. This co-operation will mean standard of excellence, uni- 
form prices, thus giving him command of the world markets. 

4. Last of all, he will realize that his business is a religious 
one: that "The earth is the Lord's" and that harmony with God's 
laws means greater prosperity. That knowledge of His workings 
gives him greater power over nature, and that his duty Is to leave 
the farm, the community, the world, better than he found it. Thus 
conservation will become a religious fact, and the old word salva- 
tion will have a larger meaning, touching not only the soul, as in 
the past, but body mind, and even the community — nay, even the 
earth itself, till we have a redeemed earth, lovingly cared for by 
a redeemed man. 



RURAL INSTITUTIONS THAT ARE FAIUNG 



By REV. CLAIR 8. ADAMS. 

IN THE present exploiter period, a time of re>adjustment, change 
and restlessness, some of our most eherlshed institutions have 
seemingly been torn up by the roots and the Question often is: 
"What will the end be?" 

An old Chinese philosopher once said, "The well-being of a 
people is like a tree; agriculture is the root; manufactures and 
commerce its branches and its life. If the root is injured, the 
branches fall away, and the tree dies." During this exploiter pe- 
riod the root has, partly through neglect, been injured; the time 
and thought of our civilization have been given chiefly to the build- 
ing of cities and caring for other industries than agriculture, 
until as Sir Horace Plunkett says, "American civilisation has become 
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lop-sided." Real national prosperity depends on country and city 
dOTolopment befng rightly balanced. But rural life and instltntions 

have \)C-9n ^^acrificed for the sake of r^ity development, and we are 
suffering as a oonsequence. The Country Life commission puta it 
this way: "We kave found, not only by the testimony of the 
farmers themaelTeB ( 126,000) , but by all people in touch with 
farm lifp, mnrp or Tofjs sprioiis a^riniltural unrest In every part Of 
the United States, even in the most prosperous regions.'* 

THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 

The first Important pffort of the exploiter period on rural life 
is the disintegration of rural population. I do not mean the decline 
in population of our middle west, for this country will be tilled up 
agiUn. Disintegration consists In the best constantly leaving our 
farnis, and threatening to give us a rural slum as -well as a city 
slum. If a man has a fine herd of pure-bred registered cattle, 
and he continually sella the best, the herd will surely deteriorate 
and berornp Inferior. Thin is somewhat analogous to what has al- 
ready happfnied in many of our rural communities, especiallv In the 
east. Communities that for generation's s*»nt forth splendid men 
and women are now scarcely able to maintain tbemselrea, so drained 
have they >5Pcome of their best blood; thus wc are not keeping a 
prODortionate part of our best in the country to build up a rural 
eiTillsatlon which shall be comparable to city life and so keep the 
proper balance for the nation's good. 

Ap-atn, the rapidly growing tenantry problem is affecting our 
population. In 1880 25 per cent of the farms in the UnUed States 
were operated by tmiants; In 1800, 28 per cent; In 1900. S5 per 
cent; and in 1910, ^7 per rorit. Th'«» Increase is too ranld. It 
means that over one-third of the families who live on the land are 
not attached to it or to the community bv heart-ties and mutual 
Interests. Not speaklni? disrespectfullv of tenants, we must say that 
such a large percentage of country folk roaming about, without the 
feeling of community spirit, is dangerous. We all know how great 
are the temptations to l^t down the bars of re<itraiT»t. morMlv and 
rf^Hriously, whon a^^-ay from home on a vacation. When this iS the 
normal life of those who are tenants,- we see what a danger there 
is of a trend toward moral decline. 

THE TENANT'S RELATION TO THE SOIL. 

Worse still is the tenant's relation to the soil for since the one 
year lease is the rule, the tenant will pet out of the earth all he 
can, "mining" it in fact. He ought not to be blamed if he does not 
enrich the soil by fertilization or Btm-k rais'ng that h's successor 
may be benefited thereby. The result is tbat through the central 
part of Illinois where 52% of the farms are in the hands of tenants, 
soil is losing in fertility though advanclne; in price, and stock rais- 
ing is decreasing. One can travel on the cars for mne.s and find 
that the only stock on the farms is an occasional Durham bull on 
the tobacco sign. 

r>ean C. F. Curtiss of Tov/a State Colleee savs, "The American 
system of farm tenantry is the worst of which I have knowledge in 
any country." The high price of land makes it almost beyond the 
possibility of the tenant to buy a farm in the midwest, so that we 
are rapidly coming to have a class of hereditarj' tenants who may 
deteriorate into peasants or serfs. What makes the tenant's con- 
dition even worse is that he has no laws for his protection. The 
tenant system being contrary to onr traditions and history, it did 
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not enter the minds of our law-makers to provide for tbis class. 

In Denmark a tenant can leave a farm by giving one year's notice, 
but the landlord must give five years' notice to his tenant if lie 
wants possession oi his farm. We need some laws to regulate ten« 
antry and save both soil and soul thereby. 

THE RETIRED FARMER. 

With this tenant phase of the population problem must be con- 
sidered the retired farmer who has helped the tenant class to develop 
in this country. If the tenant's position is discouraging, what 

shall we say of the retired farmers, nine-tenths of whom move to 
town or city, and retire from active life? Remember, we do not 
question the right of the farmer to retire from the farm, after 

years of toil in building up a farmstead out of bare prairie or path- 
less forest, but we are speaking now of the influence of such a 
class upon the character of our rural population. 

We do not hesitate to say that often the farmer who retires to 
town or city deteriorates and retards rural progress. In all our 
towns and smaller cities of the middle west the retired farmer is 
found. Many times he is unprogressive and be fights town im- 
provements. With an income dwindling more rapidly than he ex- 
pected, he becomes pessimistic; too old to adjust himself to town 
or city ways of life and thought, he feels out of place. He feels 
the restraint of a forty-foot lot and the dust and the clamor of the 
street all combine to make him unhappy and long for the soil and 
free open country. Like the "man without a country" he at last 
dies almost among strangers, away from the old hearth-stone' and 
the graves of his kindred. Granting that the next generation 
keeps up interest in the farm because of attachment and love for 
the old home, its children wiLk no such bonds to tie them to the 
soil, are likely to despise the birthright, look upon the farm only 
as a means of income and hecomp landlords in dp'd and in truth. 

Contrast this rather inglorious end of a farmer's life with an- 
other picture which may occasionally he seen, and which is "a more 
excellent way." This farmer retires from the active duties of the 
farm, hnt not necessarily to move out of the community, even 
though he gives way to his son or a tenant. With the same money 
that he would put into a home in town he builds a much better 
one, or modernizes the old home, nnr^ builds one for his successor 
on the farm. In the midst of the old environment he enjoys his 
friends, has time for visiting, reading, travel, and throws into the 
school and the church life of the community the rich experience 
of the past and helps to strengthen them. Through counsel and 
wisdom that has come out of his long life this retired farmer finds 
himself the community's best asset and his life grows broader and 
richer, and his vision greater. If he ia the ideal farmer, the whole 
community will look to him in times of trouble and sorrow and 
he wUl be to it a father of the faith, until his life goes out into the 
larger life ahove. Have we not reason to believe that with im- 
proved roads, and modern conveniences, this is the larger service 
retired farmers can render to the open country in building up her 
institutions? 

AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS LOSE RIGHTFUL PLACE. 

Another way in which rural institutions are failing is that agri- 
cultural interests are not holding their rightful place in our eoun-* 

try as a whole. The rapid expansion of industrialism has consumed, 
the ideals and energies of our people till those living in the open 
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country have been sorely neglected. More particularly, however, 
this failure has affected the institutions which have peculiarly 
marked American rural lite — the home, the store, the school, and 
the church. 

THE HOME. 

In the golden age of the homesteader period, the home was every- 
thing, the center of thought and of labor and the throne room of 

family aftection. Out from the cheering: warmth of its hearth- 
stone flamed the love that bound the members together in mutual 
helpfulness. There were in many homes, too, the family altar and 
reverence for things holy and eternal. In Bum's "Cotter's Satur* 
4ay Night," we get the picture. 

"Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The salat, the father, and the husband prays. 

Here in the home were also the simple and innocent plays and, 

games indulged in as neighbors visited each other, thus bright-' 
ening and cheering the monotonous lives of these pioneer folk. 
There was no "I am better than thou" spirit, for these families 
"had come through common experiences of poverty and need, inci- 
dent to the early pioneer's life, and were bound together in a 
strong community spirit. The home of today, even in the rural 
communities, has the dollar mark on the front gate for commercial- 
ism has invaded its sacred precincts. The trades and crafts taught 
in olden days by parents to the children have been superseded by 
distant factory and workshop, and as a result the "ready to wear" 
packages are delivered at the door. 

The virtues stamped early upon thn life about the family altar 
are only traditions; while the members of the family, especially 
the younger people, look no longer to the home with its loving 
ministries to furnish the cheer of song, and the play of life, hut 
hie them away to the town or city when the day'?^ v; nrk is rione, 
where dance hall, picture show or club furnish amusements, often 
^luestlonable, and always lacking the old time home atmosphere of 
purity and love. Through Ihese "Away from home" attractions, 
our younp people are beine; drawn from tlie hearth-stone and the 
old fashioned rural home is passing away. 

THE STORE. 

The old time country store has no place in this age of indus- 
trialism and exploiting. As civilization advanced, the class of men 
who exchanged the commodities of life, increased. In the home- 
-steader period, out of which we are passing, there was only one 
agency that stood between the producer and the consumer, and 
that was the country merchant. The country store was a veritable 
department store where the iaimer could readily exchange his 
produce for the simple needs of his household. The postoffice was 
usually here and here men of the community gathered for fellow- 
ship, bargaining, games and conversation when the day's work was 
done or in bad weather. Here was also the place of argument and 
debate and many the statesman who first tried out his powers of 
party zeal during a political campaign with a dry goods box as his 
rostrum and a company of fellow countrymen as his assembly. 
The patriarchs of the community here settled the great questions of 
religion and statesmanship. The country store was at once club, 
debating school, department store, market place, real estate office. 
Test room, news exchange and political headquarters. No wonder 
the storekeeper was usually the leading man of the community 
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and bis word the final authority in queBtions perplexing and nn- 

known. 

There were other commercial enterprises besides the country 
store in the community* The grist mill, sometimes the woolen and 

carding mill, the cooper shop, the carriage shop, and the black- 
smith, who also made farm implements, furnished employment to 
those who needed it. Out from these small shops and factories 
went forth a line of hand made, honest, substantial goods that 
modern factories do not equal, and happy even today Is the man 
who still possesses in his home some of these selfsame goods. 

The gradual concentration of business into the larger towns and 
the combinations of labor and capital closed the shops and fac- 
tories of the country villages and has robbed the country store of 
its old time place of importance. Too often the rural home has 
displaced the Bible for the store catalogue of unabridged Tariety» 
and g:oods are shipped in by the carload, thus passing by the coun- 
try merchant who is entitled to a living in the community, but 
who cannot compete with- these large city corporations, who are 
"mininp" the trade of the rural communities just as the soil is 
being "mined" and destroyed between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of tenantry and absentee landlords. 

THB RURAL SCHOOL. 

The Industrial age has not affected the rural acbool as it has the 

home and store, but it has made necessary a readjustment which 
has not yet been worked out. In the older day so many virtues 
were taught in the family home, so diverse the arts and crafts 

handed down from parent to child, so pain-staking the apprentice 
system, so necessary that the child get quickly to the task of help- 
ing in the subduing of the earth, that there was little need of other 
instruction in the rural school, save in the three R's — reading, 
'riting and 'rithmetic.^ — and that in its simplest form. With the 
change in all business and social relationships, the rural school 
has failed to hold the place in life training which formerly be> 
longed to It. Its curriculum is too narrow for the new demands 
and so the district school which was once our pride is now in 
many places the disgrace of the country aide. Untidy grounds, 
dilapidated building and a cheerless interior, with a smoky stove, 
greasy blackboards and broken windows, bear silent witness, in 
many a community, of the waning interest of the people in educa- 
tion. Consider with this the meager salaries paid to teachers, the 
actual opposition of absentee landlords to material improvements, 
the passinc: of the old academies which were the pride of the early 
days and a part of the old school system, and there is a serious, 
discouraging situation. When these unsatisfactory conditions are 
contrastpd with the fine, modern schools in the towns, where sur- 
roundings are attractive and convenient, it is to be wondered at 
that young people are eager to go to the towns for their educa> 
lion? This town-ward-pull draws many a leading family from the 
farm, never to return, while a tenant takes the place in the old 
home. 

THB! OOTTNTRY CHUROH. 

The country church, like the rural school, has failed to adjust 
itself to changing needs. Somewhere we once saw a cartoon pic- 
turing the various institution^^ of the prp^-^pnt day n^. llvinc: things 
with legs, marching ever forward in a great procession. Improved 
farm machinery, modern trautsportation facilities, rural routes, 
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parcel poflt» telephone, all were tbere, keeping well abreaBt of 

each other, marching to the music of the band Progress. Lagging 
behind, were just two institutions, the rural school and the coun- 
try church. 

Unpleasant as the taet may be, chnrohmen must admit the fact 

discovered by investigations that the country church is failing to 
hold the place of influence and power it did in the olden days. It 
is not our place here to give the reasons, nor to prescribe the cure, 
but only to state the fact. Mark you, we do not criticise the church 
for not keeping up in these days of readjustnipnt This changing 
age has touched all institutions, and each has, with more or less 
rapidity adjusted itself to the change, but tne church has to do 
with spiritual ideals and visions which are found only in the deep- 
est parts of human nature, in the very heart of hearts, and these 
cannot be changed quickly. These depths are the last to be 
reached, for "With the heart man believeth unto righteousness." 
That there has been a failing is only an indication that the depths 
have not been reached, but when they have been the country 
church will awaken to a new and larger place than ever before. 
That there is a lagging behind other Institutions Is only to be 
expected. 

A conservatism which is a brake upon too rapid progress, is, 
after all, not a bad thing for the world. When the country 

church realizes that orthodoxy does not ronsist in the method of 
presenting the message of God, and that religion has a larger 
field of action than the soul, and that even the soil is to be saved, 
for "The earth is the Lord's and the fullneu thereof," then and 
only then can we truly ^ay "Old things haTe passed away; behold 
all things are become new." 



THE CALL OF THE CHURCH TO A GREAT TASK 



BY REV. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 




HAT is thp task to which the country church caned? 

In biiof, is it not to revive all of our rural institutions. 



and to rrstore rural life to its rightful place in our country? 
Thin call might be expressed in the words of the Master when 
He preached that Sabbath day In the synagogue of HIa old home 
Tillage of Nasareth, "He hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering sirht to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised* to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord." 

The task is great because ciYilisatlon pre-eminently depends 

upon agriculture. Since food is necessary to sustain life, we are 
dependent on the soil. The earth is the great mother, giving from 
her bosom the food for the world. A few months ago the threat- 
ening strike In Birmingham, England, revealed the fact that all 
■of the stores and 8torehr>n:^os in that great city could furnish food 
for only three days' living. Had the strike been prolonged and 
mo provisions allowed to enter the city, starvation would soon have 
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been Inevltalile. Agricttltnre has to do wltb the proTiding of food, 
and as the world population becomes more largely urban, it is more 
and more dependent on the things which mother earth produces. 

In Roslyn Chapel, Scotland, there is a famous piece of tapestry, 
wrought by the patient and skillful hands of the monks In the 
middle ages. There arr fmir pictures in the tapestry. The first 
is that of a king seated upon a throne, clothed in royal vestments, 
with the crown of authority on his head, and the sceptre of domin- 
ion in his hand. Underneath are these words, "I rule over all." 
At the right of the king stands the sword, a soldier, pictured as 
ready for battle, full armed, with helmet on his head, his shield 
by his side, drawn sword in his right hand, and underneath these 
words, "I fight for all." At the left of the king kneels the third 
figure, a priest, robed in holy vestments, with head bowed and 
hands clasped in the attitude of prayer, and underneath these 
words. "I pray for all." Beneath these three pictures is the fourth, 
wrought in larger form, a sturdy farmer with head bared to the 
sunlight, sleeves rolled up for labor, and face open to the new day; 
at his feet are the crude Implements with which he tilled the soil, 
and underneath these words, "Z pay for all.*' 

HUSBANDMAN'S STANDING DETERMINES CIVILIZATIOX. 

The government, the school, the church, nU rest upon the farm- 
er's shoulders; civilization depends upon agriculture. 

The degree of ciTilisation many times depends upon the standing 
of the husbandman, in China where agriculture has been the chief 
industiT for centuries the farmer has had no citizen's rights, in 
Turkey he has been the "Fellah," while in India he is bound by 
the hopelessness of the caste system. In Russia he is the serf, and 
until recent years bound forever as a slave, the property of the 
lord on whose soil he toiled. In southern Europe he Is "The man 
with the hoe," as Millet pictures him, low-browed, muscular, his 
face toward the ground, hopeless and alone. Tn northern Europe 
he is the country gentleman and squire, the influential man in 
every community; the strong and substantial backing of the na- 
tion; the conserving brake upon anarchy; the very heart of oak 
on which the nation's future hope and perpetuity depend. 

THE CALL OF THB COUNTRT TO THE CHUROH. 

The general decadence of rural institutions, described in a 
former lecture; the decreasing fertility of the soil; the city-ward 
migration of the best rural life; the abandoned farms, decaying 
schools and dead churches, all call for the consecration of our best 
endeayor to the great task of making here in America a rural 
civilization equal. If not superior, to our city development. This 
great task is a call to the church, since it stands as the fountain 
head of real life, and to this task the rural church must give heed. 

The church has the rural field to itself. The city church and 
minister have to divide time and effort with the many clubs, so- 
cieties, lodges, and associations which have high moral and hu- 
manitarian Ideals, but not so with the rural church, for such 
organizations are rarely found in the open country, hence the 
opportunity and the ref^ponsibility for service is ?rreat. 

The church has supplied in the past more than three quarters 
of the leadership In all lines of activity. Out in the open country 
this leadership is In embryo. Many a boy and c:irl there are wait- 
ing to be called into active service. They should be trained and 
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given the vision which will make for rigiiteousness in the world. 
Upon them may be stamped, while life ia so easily impressed, the 

image of the King. Here in quiet pastures and beside still waters 
they should be trained to transform the "Vision splendid" Into 
▼ital energy and achievement. 

CHURCH MUST LEAD BECAUSE GOD MUST LEAD. 

The rural church must lead in this movement, must answer this 
call, because in times past it has given the highest ideals to the 
world and has ever been the leader in the uplift of mankind. There 
has never been a moTement for the bettering of the racp. that has 
not had as a leader a soul illumined by God. The mission of the 
church has ever been to teach men that they wer^ made in God's 
image, and for His glory. Hence man Is the "upward^looking one** 
and not "The man with the hoe." 

The three civilizations which have influenced modern life are 
Greece, with the lore of knowledge and beauty, symbolized by the 
head; Rome with her grasping power and law, whose symbol is the 
hand; and the Hebrew, companioning with Jehovah, spiritualizing 
the material, whose symbol Is the heart. Of these three, the last is 
greatest, and most needed for our generation and country where 
success is measured by the material, since "The things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal." 

AGRICULTURE AND RELIGION CLOSELY ASSOCIATED. 

The biblr 13 the greatest out-of-door book In the world. On 
mountain peaks God talked with men, and from shepherd's cote 
He called Abram and Moses. All Israel He called from the cities 
of Egypt to the "Land that flowed with milk and honey." God 
touched the hearts of men and called them from threshing-floors, 
and plowing fields; from shepherding and vine-dressing, until 
transformed by His touch they became mighty kings, aoul-etlrring 
poets, great statesmen and fearless prophets, lirineing Cod's mes- 
sage to the hearts of men, and calling the world to the highest 
ideals and to ministering service. In the new dispensation it was 
the same. Not to the men of crowded Jerusalem, nor to Herod 
and his court dirl the Angelic message of Clirist's birth first come, 
but to the quiet shepherds on Bethlehem's hills. Jesus lived for 
thirty years in the little hill village of Nazareth, a country Tillage 
we would call it, and there in God's out-of-rl oor;i "increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with U-od and man." How He 
loved the fields, mountains and lake. From these He drew His 
illustrations, and flowers, birds, seed and harvest gave Him the 
texts for his marvelous parables and sermons. His disciples were 
nearly all taken from fishing-boat and bill-side. 

The gospel had its most glorious adyanc(»ment among the coun- 
try folk. Fiom the cities came the opposition, and at last a city 
mob cried out for His blood, and drove a city judge to deliver Him 
over to be crucified on the cross. Under tbe oak at Mamre Abram 
built an altar unto Jehovah, and from that time till this there has 
not been wanting somewhero in the earth an altar from which the 
incense of sacrifice and prayer have gone heavenward. Cities 
have risen and fallen; nations have come and gone; civilisations 
have changed, but always in the quiet places of the earth, away 
from noise and strife, and turmoil of competition, hearts have 
been true to God. 

The bible is truly the farmer's book. We talk today as though 
out scientific agriculture were a new thing, but back in the penta- 
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teuch we see God's laws to protect the Held, rotation of erop«» 
breeding of cattle, fields resting one year in seven, land-ownership, 
inheritance, the absence of tenantry and all that we mean by the 
modern word *'coiiBervation/' Here we learn that "The earth ie 
the Lord's and the fullness thereof" and that God's command re- 
garding the earth was that man "dress it and keep it," and not 
waste or mine it. 

The farmer, above every other man in the world, is a coworker 

with God. No business as much as his depends upon God's laws 
of varying seasons, chemical changes, physical forces, life in all 
forms, whether vegetable or animal, seed-time and harvest. If the 
farmer acquaints himself with the laws of the creator, he becomes 
religious: indeed the suecessfnl farmer must be religious, since 
God rewards in harvest proportionate to the obedience to Uis laws. 
Dishonesty toward aoil or seed brings its Just decrease and 
failure. 

OTHER MEANS THAN CHURCH HAVE FAILED. 

The rural church must answer the call to the task of making a 
splendid rural civilization here In America since all other organiza- 
tions have seemingly failed and today all agencies are looking to 
the church to lead out in this new movement. The Grange, the 
"wheel," the Farmer's Alliance and clubs have come in very many 
places, and also gone, without accomplishing much. It is the great 
Opportunity of the rural church to get such a vision of religion 
that she may become the leader in this new rural life. 
. We need have no fear that in this broader interpretation of re- 
ligion we will become less orthodox; in fact wo will become more 
SO and put the church in the place that was formerly hers. The 
trouble with the ordinary meaning of religion is that we confine 
it to the few hours worship of one day in the week; to a place of 
prayer and praise; to a pulpit with a roof over it, called a church, 
while virtually there is no separation of sacred and secular. We 
believe that God is interested in everything that pertains to our 
well boins^, that He brings joy into the midst of the world's toll 
and sorrow, that He keeps us in His loving care always. 

With such a meaning of religion, we see the bigness of the oppor- 
tunity which is ours. We need not fear, for when the church has 
in past centuries made its strongest imoress on the world, it has 
been when it had this larger vision. Witness the Apostolic church 
— ^the reformation period, Savanorola in Florence. John Calvin in 
Geneva, Martin Luther In Germany, puritanisra in New England, 
always the church getting back to the common people; always 
Interpreting God In simpler and broader life. The puritanif<m of 
New England had this broader vision of religion for which we 
plead, for the church was first in every movement for the uplift 
of the people. The house of worship was called the "Meeting 
house." for here, aside from the religious services, the tnwn-meet- 
ings werp held and it was often here the men gathered on elections 
to cast their ba'lots. An elderly woman in my last pastorate, for- 
merly of Massachusetts, told of the feeling of unensiness which 
came over her old home town when thev took the ballot-box out 
of the church on fllection day, and with that act eliminated the 
pastor's praver at the opening of the polls. Not a bad idea, tiiat 
of makine the ballot a little more pr\rr«'d and the power to vote 
a holy resoonsibillty. Perbans we might improve our politics if 
we eot baclt into the old paths again. 

Finallv. the glorious victories of the cross in foreiCTi lands 
should be an incentive for the rural church to answer the call to 
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this great task, tliere where Inspirational lives are being lived, 

and Pentecostal power is being manifested. To hospitals, schools, 
printiag-presBes and churches we point with pride. Kecently a 
young man from one of onr agrlcnltnral colleges went to the heart 
of Africa, under the direction of one of our foreign boards, with 
a car-load of the latest farming machinery and the best of stock 
and seed, to teach farming to the natives. If it is orthodox to 
do this in the name of Christ, on the foreign field, and we are 
glad for the wisdom of the men who have directed the plans 
which have made such teaching possible, it is quite as orthodox 
to do similar serrlee at home, for bo tremendona is the taalc. that 
the church must use every effort to reach men and lead them back 

to God. 

This larger vision of religion will rally the membership, reach 
the uninterested and restore the rural church to its rightful place 
in every community. The enlarging of our meaning of religion, 
by this varied ministry, not as an end in itself, but always and 
everywhere to bring men to God, in loving partnerflhip and serv-. 
ice. will make the task light, and bring again a "new heaTon 
and a new earth," 



THE PLACE OF RELIGtOUS INSTRUCTION IN RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 



By REV. GLAIR S. ADAMS, 

IT IS interesting to note how closely religious teaching has been 
linked with the rural development of our civilization. The 
oldest music of our race was religious, and the earliest hymns 
of agriculture were sung by our Aryan forefathers on the table- 
lands of Asia. Of the three great feasts of ancient Israel two 
had to do with the harvest; pentecost, or first-fruits, and taber- 
nacles or end of harvest. The great religious feasts of heathenism 
have a very close relationship to seed-timr and harvest. Food 
being so hard to obtain, and the contest for mere existence so 
fierce, the creator's help was invoked in the warfare for life. The 
mythologies of ancient Greece and Rome had their origin in the 
forces of nature and there was the deltlcatlon of earth and sun 
and other physical forces t^hat helped or hindered man to live. 
Christmas and Easter are of the same type, the one marking the 
turning of the sun back again toward the zenith, and with Its com- 
ing, the longer days, more light, and more wn'mth to earth and the 
bantehment of cold and darkness; the other the festival of the 
awakening of life from winter's sleep into the springtime, the 
resurrection of flowpr and tree and seed. Our peculiarly Ameri- 
can religious festival of Thanksgiving is the Jewish feast of taber- 
naelM over again, the end of the harvest and the songs of the 
reapers as the last fruitage of the field is gathered home. 

Rural development must be of the highest type to meet the 
Ideals of present day endeavor. The best rural homes, schools, 
formsteads and chundies are necessary. Rural civilization must 
completely satisfy every physical, intellectual and spiritual need 
to produce the very highest living in the country, and to mark 
the overplus of life which goes out to bless our cities and towns 
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the TO ry best. All tUs It required In the rural AeTelopment ot 

our new age. 

Religious instruction is largely the presentnlay theme of educa- 
tors In their conTentions. They seem to realise, before It la erer- 

lastingly too late, that education minus religrion is defective and 
often destructive; that the exclusion of bible reading from our 
public schools is a mistake. Through institutes and study classes 
they are trying to counteract this evil. The church also through 
graded lessons, assemblies and summer sehoolB haa taken ad- 
vantage of this present day of opportunity. 

OPEN COUNTRY MUST SAVE ITSELF. 

The future betterment of rural Inatltuttona muat come from 

tho opon country it?olf and from t1ie life thore which has inherent 
qualities of leadership, only waiting to be awakened. Our rural 
people are able Hnancially to help themselves in this development, 
notwithstanding the fact that millionaires are buying large tracts 
of land and thus taking vast amounts of money from the rural 
communities. 

There are three agencies of leadership In the derelopment of a 

rural life which will make a balanced civilization: the homr-, the 
school and the church. Let us briefly notice the opportunities of 
each in this development. 

The home ought to be first, but with the restlessness of our 
age, the growth of tenantry, the removals to town, the young 
people going away for education, the city pull, the passing of the 
family pew. altar and even grace at table, the home is becoming 
less nnd less a place of moral and religious training. The home 
is gradually looking more and more to the school and church for 
such Instruction. 

Two reasons exclude the srhool from taking a larep place In 
rural development through religious and ideal teaching. The 
first is the meager equipment of the rural school. Sixty-four per 
cent of all the children who go to school In the United States never 
go to any other than the one-room rural school, and the ereat 
majority of them never finish the eighth grade. The growing 
Illiteracy In many places; the poor, unsanitary buildings and sur- 
roundings; the bare and disorderly grounds, all work against 
high moral and ideal culture in the rural school. The second 
reason !s found In the course of study which excludes religious 
Instruction more or less. In some of our states, the Bible is not 
allowed to be rpad Teachers are sometimes irreligious and their 
influence ovor children is bad. Therp are leaders in rural life 
development who would make the school house the only exponent 
of ideal and moral culture, and the community center, bnt snrh 
development would be likely to be found wanting in the true ele- 
ments of such culture, since moral and religious Ideals come not 
from the logic and reason of man: not from the head, hut from 
the heart, from God's revelation of such truth through His word. 
Any culture that leaves God out will In the end become grossly 
materialistic and atheistic and history will repeat the sad story 
of anarchy and lawlessness that alwavs follows. 

Carver says, "Irreligion is born ot man made cities." but re- 
ligious Ideals are still found in country places. Traditions and 
customs have a larger place in the country than in town. The 
glory of past times when the church had the family pew. and the 
home the family altar, still hoTsrs over the rural community, thus 
making a more favorable opportunity for the rural church to enter 
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in and possess a mlghtf beritsge. The very loneliness and qniet 

life of rural peoi>le produce religious thought and culture. The 
hours of meditation which come to the farmer, tend to retro- 
spection and serionsnesB wbieh creates a religious life. The great 

spiritual leaders of all times, and the men who have heen mould- 
ers of religious and moral ideals have been • country horn and 
reared. 

The environment of God's open country and the horlzon-hor- 
dered view make the place of religion large in rural development. 
No life comes so near to the creator's plans and purposes in na- 
ture, as the farmer's, and no life Is so dependent as his on chang* 
fug seasons and the Father's watchful rare and providence. He 
is in partnership with God in producing the food for the world. 
He is in the midst of Ood's constant minicles of life, and hreathes 
their spirit in the atmosphere and sees God's handiwork on every 
hand. Hence it is that it is left to the cities to produce agnosti- 
cism and infidelity. In fact the forces which destroy civilizations, 
come from the lawless, ungovernable mobs of the dtles while the 
forces which build up the nation come from the country. From 
here has come the leadership of the world. 

This being true, how important then is the moulding influence 
of religion on the future reforrnpra and leaders of our nation. To 
preoccupy the bouI, before sin makes large inroads in the life; to 
fortify the character before wrong habits destroy; to strengthen 
the whole realm of life and make it "four-square to the world/' 
is the highest privilege of the rural church, and home. 

'The rural church, more and more as the teacher and less and 
less as the preacher to the world, must be the greatest factor In 
the forming of character in the vigorous lives which the rural 
regions must furnish (or the world. Its province and privilege 
is to touch young life at the fountain>head, impress true Ideals 
and noble purposes, and so make for righteousness, and the high- 
est life, even the eternal, where man shall be in perfect accord 
with God. 



THE NEW FARMER AND HIS HOME 



By REV. CLfAIR S. ADAMS. 

DEAN Bntterfieid in "Chapters in Rural Progress" thus de- 
fines tho new farmer: 

"Ali farmers may be divided into three classes; there is 
the old farmer, there is the new farmer, and there is the moss- 
back. The old farmer represents the ancient regime; the new 

farmer Is the modern business agriculturalist; the mossback is 

the medieval survivor. The old farmer was in his day, the new 
farmer; he was up with the times, as the times were then. The 
new farmer is merely the worthy son of an old sire; he is the 
modern embodiment of the old farmer's progressiveness. The 
mossback is the man who tries to urp tho old methods under the 
new conditions; he is not up with the present times, but back 
with the old times. Though he lives and moves In the present, 
he really has his being in the past." 

With this new farmer and his home this discussion is to deal. 
Bz-President Roosevelt thus sums up the matter in his report of 
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the rural life commission; "Better farmer, better business, better 
living." This last, "better living," contains tbe otber factors, 
but the home has a mighty influence on the **better living." Home 
is the very center of It all; present us better homes, and "better 
living" will be the greatest force in Iceeplng our young people on 
the farm, and making them contented and happy. 

The home means more to the farmer than to any other man» 

for no other business is so closely allied to the home and to the 
soul as his. There are three reasons why this is so. 

First, the farmer cannot pick his home as other men can, but 
must live with his work. The merchant or professional man may 
live far away from his place of business or office, for there is no 
relation between his place of abode and his place of business, but 
not BO with the farmer. Modern diversified farming on high 
priced land requires that the farmer live with his job. Some 
rural landlords believe thnt we will have farm villages in this 
country, as in many parts of the old country, but conditions are 
different here in America. Farm villages were the outgrowth of 
feudalism, whero peasants and tenants had their homes clustered 
about the hill whereon the castle of the lord of the manor gave 
protection. But our traditions, the independent spirit of our life 
as a nation, and our vast expanse nf rirh agricultural land are 
all against the village idea and in favor of the farmer living in 
his own home on the farm. We believe the farmers will live on 
their land because this is the traditional method of agriculture 
in America. Quoting again from Dean Butterticld: "Not our 
cities only will suffer if we neglect • rural upbuilding, but our 
whole civilization will decline and fall." We must then place 
large emphasis upon the "better living" which has its center In 
the better home. 

Second, the home means more to the farmer than to anyone 
else because the home is the moral checii and monitor of life. 
Van Dyke, in speaking of America, says. "Moral detachm* is 
apt to make a man lose himself much more than to help him to 
find himself.'* The home is the place of ideals and of restraints. 
The large place that the ancient Jew held in the civilization of 
the world was because of the unique character of the Jewish 
home. The school might train the intellect; the temple might 
give the conceptions of Jehovah and religion, but the home gave 
the moral and the spiritual tone to life. You remember how Ben 
Hur's mother speaks of the influence of the Jewish home when 
her boy was almost weaned away from the Jewish ideals by his 
contact and fellowship with the young Roman. It Is just this 
moral check that our homes must have upon the lives of the 
coming men and women. , We are not speaking reproachfully of 
our tenant class, but the man who ov/n? the soil and home will be 
more careful of his moral life than the man who is only there 
for a little while and then passes on to some new home. And so 
it is that ^^llcrever tenancy prrvail?^. wlirtlier it be In the open 
country or in the crowded tenement district of the city, we find 
that moral conditions are not as favorable as where people own 
their h Din OS, and that a permanent home is more apt to be the 
center of moral, spiritual and physical restraints. 

Third, the home means more to the farmer than to any one else 
because farming, above all other occupations in life, is co-partner- 
ship. Tt is the most socla! of all lives; It Is the mopt social of 
all business. Every member of the family has a place in the 
partnership. As soon as the boy and girl are able, they have 
their chores to do» which is their eontribntion to Uie common 
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work of the home and farm. As they grow older, larger responsl- 
bllfties are put npon them until when they come Into full ma- 
turity, their lives have been rounded out by training In all the 
various kinds of farm work. Perhaps this early responsibility, 
this early regularity of work not dependent upon the weather, or 
inclination, but the continual responsibility that is Uie part of 
child's early training, is the reason why the farmer boy going 
Into the city steps right into the place of leadership. Henry 
Wallace says, "The conBervatlon of rural manhood will determine 
the stability of our civilization and the permanenf'y of our gov- 
ernment." Dean Liberty Bailey thinks that the American farm 
home Is not paeelng away as some wonld lead us to helleve, but 
that it is passing through a period of readjustment and that out 
of this will come three things that will distinctly mark the rural 
life of the future; first, the homes will be more convenient; sec- 
ond, there will be more labor saving devices, and third, the life 
\^lll not be a copy of the city or town life, but will be distinct in 
and of Itself. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF HOME BUILDING. 

Let us consider first the material home, the building of brick 
or wood, which will be the center of this new rural life. The day 
will come when here in America we will have men who are farm 
architects, whose business it will be to plan the homes on the 
farm and the buildings about them, and we will have farmers who 
pride themselves in the beauty of the farmsteads that they es- 
tablish. Already in our agricultural coll rp:ps there are specialists 
who will plan our farm home for us, in relation to the buildings. 
Landscape gardeners will lay ont the lawn and will take the na- 
tive trees and shrubs and beautify the hillside whereon the build- 
ings are placed. 

Too often, some beautiful rural building spot and perhaps a 
commodious house are spoiled by an unattractlye barn that occu- 
pies the foreground, or by cattle sheds cuttlnp- off the view of 
some beautiful landscape. Of course our pioneer fathers had a 
mighty task in conquering the soil, building roads, draining the 
land, and building the schools and churches, and it is not expected 
that they could think much of the finer and aesthetic qualities of 
life that go to make up the home, but now that the pioneer age 
is past, the future agriculturists should think much of the beauty 
of the home, and plan to make it attractive. 

The day may come when farmers will name their farms, and 
a man will be known as he is In Scotland, not by his name, but 
by the farm from which he comes. It has been a pleasure to find 
many farms thus named. Over in Missouri where our work has 
been lare^elv for the past year, we remember one beautiful farm 
named "Hill Crest;" another *'Mfliple Dell;" another ''Oak Lawn." 
The very fact that these farms are named, creater^ a rortaln pride 
that keeps all the members of the family anxious that the farm 
may live up to its name and that it may be a beautiful place. All 
this creates a dopr-rooted love that will withstand the temptations 
of the cityward movement and will keep the boy and girl in God's 
Open country on the farm. This will also tend to farm loyalty and 
home love, and will help to keep the man from being a rover 
or a squatter. 

The landscape gardener must have a large place in the planning 
of the home, grouping the buildings in such a way that time will 

be saved In passing from one to the other, and with sanitation in 
mind, arranging them so there may exist the most healthful con- 
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ditlons. Most people paasing such a farm cannot belp l>ut get a 
favorable idea of tbe character of the man who lives within and 
wish to pattern after him. As some one has said, the surroundings 
of the home are more than the interior, for they are the expression 
of the owner's thought to every paaaer by. We natnrally expect 
each house to have its individual typo; not to be made from a 
common mould, as are so many city houses, where one house after 
another Is exactly alike, which would be so Inappropriate for tbe 
country with changing landscapes, different sized farms and varied 
BurroTindings, but as time pas5^es, farms will be marked with an 
individuality that has been born of thought and love and careful 
painstaking of those who have lived there. 

T.et Tif' Rper\"k now of the house itself. Too many of our American 
farmers look forward to the time when they can retire from the 
farm and go to town, and have a modern home witb conTenlences. 
So tliey put up with thp inconveniences and discomfort?^ on the 
farm today, looking forward to that bright tomorrow. We believe 
this spirit is wronsj for if anyone in the woHd should have a com- 
fortable modem home, it should he our American farmer, for the 
home means more to the farmer than to anyone else. Why shonld 
he put oft until old age the comforts that God meant he should 
bave here and now? Wby should tbe farmer wait nntU old age 
has come, and thm po into town and at the expense of several 
thousand dollars surround hiniself with comforts which he is really 
too old to enjoy? Would It not be better for him to snend the 
thousands of dollars on the farm itself in beautifying the farm 
homo and surroundine himself with all the modem conveniences 
which today are possible in the open country? 

LACK OF CONVENIENCES A SERIOUS DEFECT. 

The farm should have its heating plant, its bath rooms ani its 
water system. We have been entertained in so many homes where 
these conveniences were utterly lacking. The bouses were built years 

ago before these conveniences were thought of. and though the 
farmer had prown rich, the family were deprived of nil these 
things which had become the common comforts of life. Who more 
than the farmer would enjoy a splendid water system in his home? 
Think of the "VN-parv steps that tho hon^pwife takes to the pump 
or to the cistern which may be some distance from the house, or to 
tbe spring down at the foot of tbe bill on which tbe house stands, 
and the thousands of pails of water w^ich must ho carried into 
the home throughout the year. Then think how easy it would be 
to put some water system into the home that would save this 
awful drudgery. It is just these inconveniences that drive our 
young people from the farm, for as they visit their city friends and 
see the homes with modern conveniences and then go back to the 
coal oil lamp and the water bucket and the wood pile, they say 
to themselves. "When the time comes that T can have my own 
home and business, that home and husiness shall be in the city." 

We visited a family this summer, whose beautiful home on the 
top of a hill was dependent for its water supply on a spring at 
the foot of the hill, perhaps some forty feet below the house. It 
was a spring that any farmer would be proud to have on his farm, 
a great stream of pure water bursting out from a cleft in tbe rock. 
Through all the forty years that home had been on the hilltop, 
every pail of water had been carried from the spring to the house 
witb heavy footsteps that had worn a deep path in tbe rocks. Think 
of the thousands of hopshoads of water that had thus been car- 
ried! Think of the weary backs that had borne the burden of this 
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needless toil! As we talked with the farmer about putting in a 
water system, be said, "Tee, I know I ought to do It.*' The ez- 

peiisp of putting!: a hydraulic ram in that spring, according to tiie 
estimate of the hydraulic engineer, would "be about ?50.no and It 
would put water in every room in tlie house. The farmer thinks 
it economy to put $150.00 into a self binder, which he uses 
haps two weeks in the entire year, while water, which is used every 
day and many times a day, some member of the household has to 
carry from the well or cistern, after havlngr to pump it by hand. 
Would it not be as great economy of time and strength, and pa- 
tience to put an equal amount, if necessary, into a water system? 

Another requisite of the home is proper sanitation. We ordinarily 
think that the farmer's life is the most healthful of all Htm, and 
so it should he. In America the average length of life has greatly 
increased in the past few years. But the length of life among the 
rural class has not Increased and one will find unsanitary condi- 
tions, as well as imhralthful, in the open country that would not 
be tolerated for a moment in the city. In Nebraska, for example, 
from Investigations made this past year In the rural schools, it 
was found that 80% of the school children were physically defect- 
ive and a large portion of these were from the rural homes, where 
unsanitary conditions brought on these defects. L^aws are needed 
to require healthy living conditions in country as well as ia town. 

RICH FARM FOODS ARE HARMFUL. 

We ordinarily think of the cooking of our farmers' wives as 
fine, and it is most excellent. Who like them can cook such splen* 

did meals, and lay puch bountiful tablos. Yet we realize that many 
of them need lessons in domestic science, where they may learn 
the economic and the dietary ralues of food. We are told that 
much of what is eaten on the farm is too rich and we know too 
well of the waste in many farm homes. In Frankfort, Missouri, 
within a period of two weeks this last fall, there were four deaths 
of cancer of the stomach and attending physicians said that these 
deaths were all caused by too rich eating, by living for years out 
of the frying pan and gormandizing rich farm food. 

Finally, the farmer's home will not be a copy of the town or city 
home, only so far as the conveniences may I t suggestive, Init the 
life there will be the simpler life, where father, mother and chil- 
dren mingle together in a most beautiful fellowship; where the 
mutual hearing of the burdens, and the mutual helpfulness will devdop 
characters that will win and hold their place in the world 

Is such a vision too great? Is such an ideal too high for our 
American farmers? We believe the time will come when Instead 
of looking forward to retiring to the town or city, a place unreal 
and unnatural for a man who has lived all his life in God's open 
fields, the farmer will think of mahlng his farm more beautiful 
and will surround himself and his children with the best things 
of life. There among the beauties of nature, and in the quiet of his 
cheerful, happy home with friends near to cheer and none to dis- 
turb, he will trayel down the western slope of life until 

"One morn I missed him on the customed hill. 
Along the heath, and nf^ar his favorite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

The next, with dlrf^es due. In sad array. 

Slow through the church-way we saw hlra borne: 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 
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AN ADEQUATE RURAL SCHOOL 



By REV. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 

THE Anelo-Sazon passion for education found its highest ex- 
pression in the public school, which was organised near the 
dose of the sixteenth century under the masterful iniluence 
of religious deyotion. It was the outgrowth of great religious 
awakenings and was the cWld of the church. The public school 

system has grown with such rapidity, that it has far exceeded the 
strength of Its mother lamentably, and it has even turned away 
from her teachings and has actually, in many states, excluded the 
bible from its course of Instruction. 

The rural school is not keeping pace with the city school and 
there is a lack of interest in its status which calls for serious 
thought. Here Is what the Country Life Commission say 5^ of the 

. rural school: "The schools are held responsible for ineHectiTe 
farming, lack of ideals and the drift to town. This is not because 

- the rural schools as a whole are declining, but because they are In 
a state of arrested development and have not yet put themselTes 
in cognizance with the recently changed conditions u£ li£e." 

In the rapid stride of our times, the country school has suffered 
with the rural church. To show the importance, however, of the 
rural school, let me give you this fact: 67% of the school children 
in the United States go to the rural schools, and 95% of these 
never go to any other school in all their lives. Or put it this 
way: 64% of the generation now In school in the United States 
will never know any other school than the one-room country 
school, with its present form of instruction in books and morals. 
Eighty per cent of the schools in 32 of our states are one-room 
country schools. 

MINISTER MUST TAKE INTEREST IN SCHOOL. 

The minister must be concerned about the rural public school 
and its success because historically It Is closely related to the 
church. It originated under the reform movement in Geneva and 
Scotland and in the early days all of the higher education was 

given over to the religious colleges and aeadcTnies and minlstera 
were the school teachers. Today on the foreign lields the schools 
and church are very closely related. Last winter it was my happy 
privilege to speak in a church in Tennessee that was used each 
week as a school house, and on the S^abbath as a place of \sorstiip. 

Second, the minister must be closely identitted with the rural 
school since sane religion depends on knowledge, for knowledge 
is power. "Know the truth." Knowing God's laws and ways la 
knowledge, and the more one knows these things, the more he will 
act in accord with God; the more religious he will be; the more 
he will be touched by tlio Spirit; the more he vsMH know the mighty 
power of God, and the more he will be a mighty power for good. 
And so you will tind the finest expression of a cultured religion 
where there is the highest knowledge. We might add that protes- 
tantl!^m Is what it is, because it has always emphasized the school. 
Where we find a community that is ignorant we will also find 
the lowest grade of religion. If the church in any community 
is to be an enlightened church, that community must haTe a pro- 
gressive rural school. 
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Third, the minister must be interested in the rural school he- 

cau^^e he is expected to lead. It is his rightful place. We must 
admit that we are ashamed of some of our brother ministers who 
give as an exeuse why they do not live in the open country, that 

they must live in town where they can educate their children, 
and so confess that the country school may be pood enough tor 
their iarmer irieudu and churcii members but not good enough 
for themselves and their own children. We believe that if there Is 

any one in the country who should have a large influence in makln?^ 
the country schools what they ought to be, that man is the preactier. 

Fourth, the minister must be concerned m the rural school be- 
cause of the educational bearing on Income and prosperity, for 
with education these things come. Here are some Interesting sta^ 
tistics that were brought out by investigations made by Cornell 
nnlTersity, recently. Letters of inquiry were sent out to 573 farmers 
In central New York with two questions prominent: 

Ist, what education have you had? 

2d, what is your annual income? 

Here are the responses to these inquiries: 398 had rural school 
education only and their income was IS18.00 a year. One hundred 
sixty-five had the rural education — plus a high school education and 
their income was 1622.00 a year. Ten of them had a rural school — 
plus the high school — ^plus an agricultural college education and 
their income was $947.00 a year. You can see at once the bearing 
that education has on the income and income has a mighty bearing 
on the peimaueucy of the church of Jesus Christ. 

In the fifth place, a minister must be concerned In the rural 

schools because of their inadequacy. One of the chief reasons why 
farmers move to town is to educate their children, and it is as 
purely missiouary work to build up our rural schools by aiding 
our educators as It Is to go Into foreign fields and to establish 

schools. 

In conclusion, regarding this phase of the subject, the minister 
is concerned in Uie rural schools religiously because our protestant- 
ism emphasizes free conscience and the free interpretation of God's 
word To have this there must be an enlightened church mem- 
bership. He is also concerned politically, for every man is a voter 
and the perpetuity of our government depends upon an ralight^ 
ened citizenship. Republics can never flourish where there Is 
gross ignorance, and so to protect church and state the minister 
must lead in this rural school problem. 

THE UNATTRACTIVE RURAL SCHOOL.. 

The inefficiency of the average school Is quite pronounced, and 
especially in the building itself. Do you remember the hrst day 
that your little child went to the rural school? That day stands 
out in your memory if you are a parent as one of the great days 
of your life. That morning he went from the home wlih its car- 
pets, pictures, flowers and home comforts, down the flower-bor- 
dered path, through the gate and perhaps up the nearby hill to a 
dingy, unpainted, low-cellinged, barely furnished room called a 
public school house. There your child went to spend years before 
entering the modern high school or the splendidly equipped college 
or university. The city and town pride themselves in their splen- 
did buildings but because of the selflshness or indifference of so 
many of our country people t^e rural schoolhouse is actually a 
disgrace to the community: We'lutTe In mind a school district we 
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visited in Vermiiiion county, Illinois, populated by prosperous larm- 
ers, where the school building was the same old log house that 
had served in that capacity for seventy-five years, with just a few 
narrow, dingy windows, a low ceiling and most uncomfortable sur- 
roundingrs. Is it any wonder the children do not want to go to 
Bchoni'' The wonder to me is that any of them want to go to such 
buildings. 

Another thing that makes the rural school inefficient is its small 
attendance and inadequate courses. Its average attendance in twen* 

ty-one states is thirty-one pupils. In fiftren states 28% of the rural 
schools have an enrollment of fifteen pupils or less. In Iowa, 
where we are specially interested, 40% of the schools have sixteen 
pupils or less. How can there be competition or enthusiasm in 
the boy when he is the only one in the class? True, he may get 
that Individual oversight that we so much prize, but where is the 
ruhhing up against other liyes; learning the lessons of co-operation 
which are necessary. 

COURES OP INSTRUCTION ARB INADEQUATE. 

The courses are Inadequate because they are largely copied from 
city schools and have only occasionally included any training for 

rural life. I remomlirr the first time I bf carne dissatisfied with the 
rural school. In Ohio I had three or four times finished Ray's 
Third Part Arithmetic, which was the only arithmetic taught at 
that time. The class liad its choice of going over it again or quit- 
ting, for there was no higher training. The teacher that winter 
bad taken a course in business college and said that if the di- 
rectors and our parents were willing she would give us a husiness 
course instead of arithmetic. They finally consented and the teacher 
ordered the books which included cash book, ledger, journal and 
then paper money to use In business as it is actually carried on. 
We had a banker, merchant, stock broker and a manufacturer, 
and very enthusiastically we entered into the work, but all the 
business pertained to the great enterprises of the city, and when 
we had finished that course every mother's son of us had but one 
desire, and that waf^ to leave the farm as quickly as possible and 
go into the city where we could work out the problems we had 
begun in our business course. 

r am not finding fault with the course; it was good. But could 
we not have been taught of the farm, of the cost of its mainte- 
nance, of buying and selling cattle and hogs, of shipping produce, 
of finding the annual yield per acre, and in this way have intensi* 
tied our desire for farm life and the husiness side of it as well as 
preparing us for larger usefulness? So many mathematical prob- 
lems and esoimples of literature in rural school work are taken 
from the city and its environment, and many of the city and town 
girls go out into the rural schools for their experience in teach- 
ing, with no intention of making it other than the stepping-stone to 
a position in the city. 

We found a happy exception recently in Wright county, Iowa, 
which has thirty-four rural schools and where agricultural courses 
have been introduced. Before this an investigation was made as 
to the life occupations of the boy^ and girls who were about tO 
enter the three years' course. One hundred lifty-seven of the 164 
boys, and 163 of the 174 girls said they expected to leave the farm 
as soon as they were through school. After agriculture and home 
economics had been taught for a period of threo year? the same 
question was asked these same boys and girls and 162 of the 174 
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boys and 161 of the 178 girls desired to Bta,y on the farm. We are 
glad that the f^specially adapted courses for rural schools are be- 
ing mapped out, and that our educators are realizing that to train 
boys tor the form, reauires a dlflerent kind of teaching than the 
city eurricttlum gives. 

LANDLORDS RETARD SCHOOL PROGRESS. 

There is still another reason why our rural schools are inettl- 
cient, and that is herauFe of the hostility of landlords. Some of 
them actually combat any improvements in the schools, though 
their tenants are there with children to be educated, seltlshly con- 
sidering it a wasto of money because it is not goinp to benetlt 
their own children. Two years ago X knew of a little town south 
of Danville, Illinois, that bad built an excellent school. In its de- 
sire to reach a larger number of pupils it su;-'Kf -t* il to some of 
the neighboring districts that they become incorporated in the town 
district. To bring this about required a vote of the citizens and this 
is what happened: The landlords ot many of the farms around 
this town, realizing that it would mean a little higher tax to main- 
tain this much improved school, with high school and agricultural 
courses added* threatened their tenants with an immediate raise 
of rent of from fifty cents to a dollar an acre, if they voted for it. 

STEPS FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 

Among the steps that must be taken to help the rural school, 
the first is to redirect its education along the line of rural life, 
not city life. Here we must emphasize the glory of God's out of 
doors, and there must be much teaching of nature and science and 

such culture as will help the lonely hours to pass more swiftly. 

Second, better salaries must be paid to rural teachers, it is not 
strange that so many only teach a short time and then take up 
some other line of activity, when they receive such meagre salaries. 
Seventeen hundred teachers in the state of Iowa received less than 
$35.00 per month last year so teaching was with them only a 
make-sbift. The average number of months taught in Iowa is but 
five Tiujnth:^ There cannot be a rural school that is at all adequate 
to the rural needs with such small salaries and short terms of 
school. In the state of Illinois so meagre are ttie salaries paid our 
teachers that more and more the men are toeing driven out of 
the profession, and a larger number of women are taking their 
place. This should not be, for the farmer's boy has a right, some 
where along the line of his education, to have a man as his teacher. 
Only by giving teachers salaries large enough to encourage men 
and women to enter the profession with the thought of devoting 
their life to it» will we have rural schools strong enough to develop 
the more perfect life. 

Third, there must he the consolidation of schools, a movement 
which has made a wonderful recent advance. A bulletin recently 
published by the national bureau of education says there are now 
2,000 consolidated schools in the United States. Indiana leads and 
has a law whereby a district having thirteen pupils or less must 
consolidate with another school. In 1912, 16,034 children attended 
these consolidated schools ot Indiana, and were carried by public 
conveyances. In this rich Mississippi valley, where good roads may 
easily be made, the time will come when the rural schools will be 
consolidated and mn'at much less expense than now. 
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In Worth townshipp ladiaaa, Biiice- the consolidation of schools, 
the tax levy has been actually less Uian. under tbe old regime. 
Two months have been added to the school term and a high school 
course of three yeera has been provided, so that those wantingr a 

high school rducatlon need not go to a neighboring city with all the 
expense of transportation and board, and with all the city tempta- 
tions and attractions. They can be educated at home, with its re- 
straining Inflnences and wholesome entertainment. 

Finally, we believe special schools, thoiip:h as yet an experiment, 
might be helpful in the country. This has been tried in Cherokee 
county, Iowa, and is intended for the young people of the com- 
munity who are too old to go to school in the grades. These spe- 
cial Bchoolg are usually attended by persons almost young men 
and women who take up special studies or courses somewhat akin 
to the folk schools of western Europe. In the experiment already 
tried, these schools have been such a succoss in ministering to the 
boys and girls, who because of neglect on the part of parents, or 
lack of opportunity have not had school privileges, that they should 
be encouraged, for t^ie boy and girl without an education today 
stands little chance of getting very far up the ladder of success, 
and more often never has the courage to try. 



RE rural church problem is exclusively an American prohlem. 



In Europe the rural church 155 well established and occupies 



a position eqnal to the city cliurch. There the young min- 
ister looks forward to a rural pastorate with earnest zeal, and there 
he builds up his life in the midst of the quiet duties of his parish. 
There we do not find a city minister looking down upon the country 
minister, or the city church robbing the country church. 

Again, the rural church problem is not only peculiar to Amer- 
ica, but it is a problem peculiar tn the Protestant church in America, 
' for wherever we find the Roman church in the open country we 
And beside it the manse In which the priwt llTes and oftimes the 

parish house and school, the former being the social center of the 
entire community. In fact, wherever the Roman church is found 
in the country it is growing, while our Protestant churches are 
dying. 

In the development of our rural civilization, all the other insti- 
tutions interested look to the church as the leader. One agricul- 
tural editor writes: "To the church we must look for leadership 
in this matter of higher and better living. Thus It is a church 
obligation to the rural problem which the church cannot pass by." 
The rural question should lie very close to our hearts and minds 
tor a number of reasons. 

First, the rural population of the United States is still in the 
majority, though our cities have grown remarkably and some 
even prophesy that the time will come when all of our population 
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will be in the city. In spite of city trend and growth, 54% of 
the population of the United States, lives in the open country or 
in the country town. The rural population of today equals tlie 
entire population of the United States, both city and country, of 
forty years ago. 

Second, the rural church problem is an important one because 
our leadership comes from the country. "VVho'a Who in America," 
a book published every few years containing the names of living 
Americans who are successful iu any line of work, was recently 
studied by Newell Dwight Hiliis to see what proportion of these 
leaders in America were brought up on the farm, or in the farm- 
ing villages. He found that 86% of the men and women who are 
leaders today In both city and country were born and reared in 
the open country — ^in God's out of doors. 

MINISTERIAL SUPPLY COMES FROM THE COUNTRY. 

Third, our rural church problem is important because our min- 
isterial supply comes from the country, and that supply is dwin- 
dling away. In our own Presbyterian churcli, until last year, for 
several years, there has been a constant decline in the number of 

candidates for the ministry. Today there are a thousand vacant 
Presbyterian pulpits in America, pulpits that mif?lit support a man 
if one could be found. The church has grown luuch more rapidly 
than the ministry, hence a lack to fill the pulpits of the newly 
organized churches. The scarcity of ministers is due to several 
causes. First of all, a financial cause. We are not paying our min- 
isters here in America a living salary. Considering what a dollar 
will buy, we are really paying our ministers less now than we paid 
them twenty years ago. in spite of the fact that the comforts of 
today are what we considered luxuries a generation ago. A young 
man standing at the threshhold of college, with seven years more 
of preparation before he can enter the ministry, is quite sure that 
he will not receive as large a salary when he is through as he 
would were he a brick mason with only three months' training. 

Many of our younp men have had their minds turned from the 
ministry by going to our great '^tatn institutions which lack the re- 
ligious touch of the old denominational schools. A generation ago we 
had a dosen christian colleges here in America which quite excelled, 
in equipment and attendance, our state universities; in fact, twenty- 
five years ago when I graduated from college there was only one 
state university that compared with many of our denominational 
schools. Now the railli n:^ of dollars that are put into our state 
institutions make the drift of your young men and women toward 
them. Here, young men who have thought of the ministry, placed 
in an atmosphere of scientific research which is often under the 
irreligious teaching of those who have no reverence for holy things^ 
lose sight of their holy calling. 

In this past generation through the higher criticism of many of 
our religious leaders, rlonhts have been placed on some of the 
great fundamental facts of our faith. The disputes, and sometimes 
denominational rivalries, have all had their place in turning the 
minds of young men from the ministry. 

But to my mind even these are not the real reasons why so few 
of our young men are not entering the ministry. Remember that 
through all the ages since the church was organized our special 
leaders have come from God's out of doors and our ministers from 
country churches. During the last twenty years that we have been 
letting our country churches die, have neglected their spiritual up- 
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lift, have centralized our religious thinklncr and planning upon our 
towns and cities, we have been closing the chief source of our 
mtntstry. for nine-tenths of the ministers in our Protestant ehnrehes 
have come from the open country. 

I could take you to a church over in Indiana that has nevrr 
had more than forty members at any one time, and yet that church 
within the last twenty-five years has sent ont twenty-five young 
men and women into distinctly christian work, as missionaries, 
ministers and Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. workers. A Presby- 
terian ehnreh !n the western p«rt of PennsylTanIa celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary somp iimp ago, a church right oat In 
the open country, and in the one hundred years it sent out into 
the uttermost parts of the earth, one hundred men as ministers 
and missionaries, a record of which It has ]nBt canae to be proud. 
Where is the city church that can show such a record? It is the 
greatest joy of my life to remember that from our Bement church, 
as its crowning work there, seyen young people are now preparing 
thpmsplvps for christian ?rrv!ce: the outgrowth of just one coun- 
try church in her consecrated effort to further the kingdom of 
Christ 

The majority of our teachers also, come from the country. How 
large a proportion, we know not, but it Is not an uncommon thing 
in reading of some noted person who leads out in educational lines 
to And that he was horn and brought np on a farm, and that ths 
first irlralf^ and visions that came to hfm wore in the green pastures 
and beside the still waters. There alone with God and his great 
book of nature, open all about him, he learned the great trnthi 
which moulded his life and made him a toacdlMr. With rsTttrsiLCS 
we might say» such were sent from God. 

REFORM MBASURBS MUST COME PROM COUNTRY. 

Fourth, the rural church problem is Important, because our re- 
form measures have come from the country. The beginning of the 
Old antl-slaT6ry agitation was In the country and in the country 
churche??, where farmers and rural ministers rai^^od the first voices 
against slavery in America. The farmers were the conductors on 
the underground railroad, and It was the constant prayers and 
work of farmers that brought ahovt the agitation, and afterwards 
its consummation. 

The chief strength of the great temperance movement is rural. 
In the state of Illinois for some years we have been tryln^^ to get 
county option instead of township option and these efforts have 
been fought thus far successfully by forces that emanate from the 
great cities of our state. There are two forces In onr modem cIt- 
lllratlon constantly fighting each other; the force that wnulri up- 
build, and the force that would destroy. Almost universally the 
forces that would destroy come from the city, the mobs, the law- 
less, the grafters, while the forces that would upbuild and sanctify 
and bless, come from God's open fields and from the quiet, thought- 
ful life of the country folk. 

Fifth, the rural church problem is Important because of the 
rnra1 need of today. We do not like to speak disparlngly of the 
country church or of morality In the country places; we do not 
like to think of our country communities becoming less and less 
moral or less and less religious, but from the investigations made 
in different parts of the United States, the facts compel us to believe 
that today there is a decadence of morality and religion in rural 
life that calls for thoughful and earnest endesTor on our part. 
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For example: A three months' canvas made two years ago Of 
226 churches ia 44 communities in the central part ot Illinoifl| 
which is the rery riehest agricultural !>art of the state, brought 

out the following facts: Of the 2'_'5 churches, of all denominatinna 
including the Roman Catholic, only 77 had grown in the last ten 
years; 45 were at a standstill; 56 were dying, and 47 were dead, 
or abandoned, country churches dead only where the buildings still 
stood but where the organization had been disbanded. These 47 
buildings were once the pride of the countryside and the gather- 
ing place on Sabbath morning ot parents and children for the 
study of Cod's word, for worship and for meditation of his truth, 
but now they are deserted spots. The outbuildings have rotted 
away, the weeds and briars are growing across the path, the blinds 
have fallen off their hinges, the houses are closed, and the spires, 
lifting themKelves up through little proves of trees, like lingers 
pointed toward God, are mere silent reminders of a religious 
faith of a generation that is past. Summing it up then, 34% ot 
these churches In the country and in the country villages have 
grown, and 66% or two-thirds of them are either etanding still, 
dying, or dead. 

In these same communities only 31% of the population are 
church memhers; 19% of the population are church attendants, 
and but 13% Sunday School attendants, while 48%, or almost 
one half ot the population, are nnchurohed. 

THE CITY TRRNB MAKES THIS FKOBLBM. 

Why do we have this problem in America? First of all be- 
cause of the city trend of our times. Sir Horace Plunkett says, 
"Our civilization in America is lopsided." During this past gener- 
ation, we have been thinking ot our cities; our country boys and 
girls have early developed the tendency to move to the city and 
to think that only in the city can they win success. With this 
city trend has come the introduction of a foreign population, 
bringing problems to which our thought has been turned; with 
it has come also the improvement of agrimlttirai implement?^, 
which has made it possible for more land to be farmed with less 
work and fewer men. 

In the second place, there has been a change in country popula- 
tion. One hundred years ago very few people lived in cities; as 
a nation we were tanners. But with our great city growth, all 
this has changed. Rural communities were originally settled by 
pioneers who came from the bame locality in ttie east, witu the 
same ideals, thoughts, purposes, to provide homes lor them- 
selTOS and for their children. My own family, the Adamses, came 
to America at an early date, and settled in Massachusett'? very 
close to the sea, where they lived for a number of generations 
until the high price of land and the gradual loss of fertility droTe 
my great grandfather with a large family of boys out from eastern 
Massachusetts to Vermont, then the West, There he cleared a 
large tract of land, and gave a farm to each one of the boys. 
Bzaetly one hundred years ago my grandfather left the Qreen 
Mountains one morning on horseback to iro ^t\\\ further West 
where land was cheaper, and after many weary weeks o£ travel, 
he came to Northern Ohio. With his money and the horse he 
was riding he bought quite a section of land, not only for him- 
self, but for his brothers and sisters and their families. Then 
he walked to Cleveland, took a boat to liuflalo, came by stage to 
Albany and went afoot baok to Vermont. The next jMir fet came 
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west again with his bride, bringing the old copper kettle and spin- 
ning wheel, and with his relatives settled in a new com- 
munity. What more natural than that the church that grew up 
in that community should be a Preahyterlaii Church, for they 
were all Presbyterians, coming from the same church in the 
Green Mountains. Just a few miles beyond was another settle- 
ment established In the same way by some Pennsylyanla Quakers^ 
and so a Quaker Church was built. To the south of them came 
some colonists who were closely related, and they were Metho- 
dists, and so the Methodist Church sprang up in that community. 

So on all sides of my people were these little colonies, closely 
related, and in fact, this same way our country was settled. 

As a result we find the serious country problem today of hav- 
ing 80 many denominational churches in the country. Now these 
communities are broken up, many of the old pioneers have passed 
away, tenants and foreigners have taken many of their places, 
and we have as thoroughly a cosmopolitan country as we have 
city. Tet the relict of this old time pioneer period still remains 
in the country church. 

Sectarianism has also had its place In creating the rural church 
problem, whereas in cities, churches of various denominations long 
ago learned, to work together. In the country, howeyer, this is not 
true, for the rural churches have not had occasion to work to- 
gether, and we still find the old time ideals prevailing in the pul- 
pits, where the minister's chief thought seems to be to Indoc- 
trinate his people in why our church is *'it'' and erery other church 
is "nit." 

UINIBTERS ARE EDUCATED AWAY FROM THE COUNTRY. 

The disparagement of the country ministers has been another 
cause for the problem; that is, the city minister in America looks 
down upon the country minister. I would not say that our sem- 
inaries are to blame for this, but there is an atmosphere about 
them which would seem to lead the young minister to think that 
he can win his greatest success in the city, and that there alone 
is his greatest field of service. He may take a country church 
for a little while, as a stepping stone or experiment station, but 
how very few of our young ministers have ever had put bofore 
them the ideal of '^ponding their lives with the country people. 
Most of them look torward to the time when they can occupy a 
city pulpit in a church with stained windows and a pipe organ 
and learn to say "eyther" and "nyther." Did you ever hear of a 
city preacher suggesting an exchange of pulpits with a country 
minister? As we attend our various church gatherings we see the 
great prominence given to city ministers on the program and on 
committees, and the utter oversight and passing by of some faith- 
ful, competent country pastor who has remained on his job for 
years, and whose judgment and consecration are unequalled, and 
we are forced to believe that there is a tendency on the part Of 
city ministers to disregard the rural minister and his people. 

Another serious problem Is the lack of leadership in the coun- 
try. We do not mean by this that there is not an inherent leader- 
ship; we would rather say that the rural leadership is static and 
not dynamic as in the city, for we have already stated that the 
great majority, of our American leaders have come from the open 
country. But thn later rural leadership needs awakening. It 
needs the larger ideals and visions beyond that of the little com- 
munity; it needa the world view, Instead of the ideals of a een- 
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tury ago. We need some of the old time leaders tor our new cen- 
tury service, and know not where we shall find them if not from 

th"e country. 

The old methods in church work are making our rural problems 
serious. The country church still worships as it did a generation 

ago; there are no new ways of doing things. Of times the church 
is just as it was in its furnishings when built by the old pioneers, 
with plain board seats, coal oil lamps, narrow pulpit and platform, 
and narrow, small paned windows. The very atmosphere is un- 
pleasant and uninviting, and from the pulpit Is hoard the same 
old kind of sermons, as narrow and gloomy as the ^urrouudiugs. 
That farm adjoining the church has the most modern farm ma- 
chinery. The telephone and rural delivery are at its service with 
blooded stock in the barn, and an automobile in the garage, the 
educated owner is running his farm on sdentlfle methods, very 
different from the way his father used to run it. but the church 
is just as it was, when he went there as a boy with liis parents 
and sat in the iamily pew and listened to the parson preach his 
sectarian, and almost tragic, gospel. 

WATS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM. 

In conclusion, let us think of some ways by which we can help 

solve this problem. 

First, this problem needs the attention of the whole church, 
and it deserves it, for we are told that three-fourths of all our 
Protestant churches are country churches. In the Presbyterian 
denomination but 29% of our churches arc city churches while 
44% of them are in towns of 2,500 and under, and the remain- 
ing 27% are out in the open country. So, when we are calling 
attention to the rural church problem, we are calling attention to 
the problem of 71 % of all the churches of our denomination. 
Moreover, if there is anyone who ought to be interested, it should 
be the city church, for it is from the cbuntry churches that the 
city church membership comes. In our CJeneral Assembly report 
of members received into the churches by letter and on confession, 
we find it the general rule that the larger proportion of the mem- 
bers that come into our city churches come by letter, while the 
larger proportion of those who come into our country churches 
come on confession of faith, which means that our city churches are 
built up by the removals from the country towns and rural dis- 
tricts to the city. 

It was my privilege to attend a service in the Second I'resby- 
terian Church in Decatur, Illinois, a few months ago, when seven- 
teen new members were received, and all but three of these came 
by letter. That means that fourteen members came into that 
church from other churches in small towns and the open country, 
mostly about Decatur. Less than a year ago I was asked to ad- 
dress a meeting in Hutchinson, Kansas, and the pastor informed 
me that within the preceding four months, 98 families had be- 
come Identified with his church, 60 by letter from neighboring 
towns and the other 88 families whose inclinations were toward 
the Presbyterian church or whose relationships were identified 
with it. Now ^8 families coming into a church within four months 
is a very good growth, and would make 'a respectable sized church 
in itself, and it is because city churches are being so largely rein- 
forced from the country, that they should give attention to the 
building up and fortifying of the rural church. 
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Seoond, tills problem can be solred by tbe country ebnrcbes using 

new methods of church work. The word religion is a broader word 
than we thought it to he. especially in the country churches, for It 
toucbM tbe whole life of man, his social wellbelng. his work, and 
every other part of his life, and we believe it touches even the 
soil on which he lives, for the "earth is the Lord's, and tbe fullness 
thereof." So if we would make the country church what it ought 
to be, we must enlarge Its service and Instead of being a pulpit 
with a roof ovpr it, It must be restored to its old time place, aa 
the meeting house, the gathering place for the whole community. 

CHURCHB8 UUST F0R6BT MBRB SBCTARIANISH. 

Third, we belteve tbe problem can be solved by th^ eburebes 

uniting and forgetting the old sectarianism. The time may not 
he rine for the uniting of all our churches into one great Protest- 
ant church, but we certainly can work more harmoniously in the 
country places; we can forget tbe dSffereneies and Jealousies of 
the past, anti together get a larger conception of true Christianity. 
We hail tbe time when country ministers come together as the 
city ministeni do In tbeir Ministerial Assodatlons, and talk ftud 
plan tbelr work for tbe adTancement of Christ's KSngdom. 

Fourth, It will help solve the problem when the country church 
gets out of the narrow confines of self, and realizes it is here to 
minister and not to be ministered unto. In fact the whole spirit 
of Christianity is doing for others. We might confine the whole 
Bible to two short monosyllables. "Come" and "Go." As long as 
a man or a community is away from God, no matter where that 
man or community may be. God bas for tbem Just one word, and 
tbat is "Come." He sneaks it in a thousand different vray??, po 
lovingly; so sirmpathetically. He plays upon the heart-strings his 
loving word, '*Come," but the moment we have accepted his great 
gift; when -we obey that word "Come," then he has one other 
word for us, and that is "GO," and the country churches have not 
been going, and the greatest opposition to missionarv effort is 
found in tbe country eburebes. Those least Interested In tbe 
world's great religious movements of todar are found where men 
live out in the open country, and where they ought to have the 
world visions, for tbey have the broad horizons tbat tbe city man 
does not bave. We bave not been going; we have been wranping 
ourselves up in our own dpnomiTiational pride and the community 
about us is drifting away from God, and out into darkness. 

Fifth, to solve the problem, we must have young men who will 
dedicate tbeir lires as faithfully to tbe building up of omr rural 

churches, as the young men in our colleees today are consecrating 
themf*elves for the foreign field. We need young men with a vision^ 
and wbo. like John Oberlin, are willlnr to lose themselves that tbey 
mav in Christ'?; name help the rural people to spo Hod throuErh 
agriculture, schools, and everything tbat goes to make up life in 
the onen country. Such lives will leave their impress on future 
generations, as tbey are lived out again In reaewed life, and coa« 
secrated service. 
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THE BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FOR REUGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION 



By RBY. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 

HISTORICALLY there have been three stages of church de- 
▼elopment: First. The witness to the truth, the age of 
the martyrs, and of the establishment of creeds and forma* 
tion of different denominations; in this period the great thought 

of the church was to bear witness to the life and death of Jesus 
Chribt and to inculcate his priaciples in the civilization ui me 
world. Second, The propagation of the truth, when Christianity 
was sent Into the world through missions, the establishment of 
schools and the creation of a christian literature. Third, the 
period Into which we are entering, The application of the truth, 
when society is to be permeated with Christianity and when the 
whole world is to be brought to a knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

The building and equipment of the church materially varies with 
these different periods. For example, when the church was to be 
merely a witness to the truth there were no church buildings of 
importance. The disciples and missionaries travelled from house 
to house and from place to place, often a price set upon their 
heads and always subject to persecution. Oftimes the churches 
tbey organized had to be kept secret and even the sacraments of 
the church were observed in seclusion. In the second period under 
the propagation of the truth the great cathedrals arose. THen the 
pulpit was the great thing in the church and the declaration of the 
principles of Christianity was the great thought; then the world, 
through schools and literature and sermons, had to he educated 
In christian living. This too was the period of the rise of the 
denominations, each of which emphasized some great truth of our 
christian faith. Without these denominations probably tbere 
would not be the knowledge of these great principles that we find 
today. The period into which we are now entering, the applica- 
tion of the truth, it seems reasonable to believe, requires a differ- 
ent building and equipment. The church of Jesus Christ Is a her- 
ald of the truth and the message that it gives is that of salvation. 
As in the church's relation to Christ it is his body, so in the appli- 
cation of its truth it must be the Incarnation of his spirit and 
must carry out the great embodiment of his principles. Hence 
there must be a greater variety of religious activities than in the 
time when the truth was merely to be propagated or witnessed to. 

There is a close relationship between architecture and religion. 
In ancient Greece, Rome and Egypt the finest buildings were those 
erected for the worship of the gods. Not business houses. The 
great cathedrals of the middle ages, still standing eloquently as 
witnesses to the sacrifices of devotion of men for religion even in 
the past ages, the magnUicent temples of India and the great pa- 
godas of China and Japan all express the inherent reverence and 
respect of man toward the higher power, whether he be called 
God or Buddha. In Israel there was also this devotion to God's 
service, and no sooner bad David thoroughly established bis king- 
dom than he realised the need of a temple for God's worship, and 
out of his loyalty and reverence to God he said, "I dwell In a house 
of cedar but the Ark of the Lord dwelleth within curtains," and 
so he began what Solomon, his son, eonsttmmated In the ereetlon 
of the most beautiful temple ever huilt on earth for worship. 
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The old diflpe&Batlon emphasised relfglous fnstnietioii and pro- 
vided for it. In the courts of the temple Christ taught his disci- 
ples, and that was one of the regular places of religious instruction. 
Paul, speaking of the law, likens it to the schoolmaster that leads 
us to Christ. More and more we are coming to realize that the 
church is the embodiment of the Spirit of Christ. The new dis- 
pensation emphasizes Christ-like ministry. — that we are in the 
world not to be ministered unto but to minister and to glTe oar 
life, if need be, a ransom for many. 

Right hero let us face a criticism that is sometimes made against 
the church because of its planning and arranging for other ser- 
vices and ministry than the pure church worship of the Sabbath 
Day. The criticism has some ground, and if we think of social 
service as the end. then rightly should it be deplored by those who 
love Christ, but if we consider social service as ministering to the 
world's need and as merely the means of touching the heart and 
changing the life, then we believe that all such ministry is religious 
and Christ-like. Reverend Hugh Price Hughes of London, when 
severely criticised for the Institutional churches that he was es- 
tablishing, and for his; emphasis on the material and social instead 
of the spiritual, fittingly made this response: "All the souls I 
know anything about possess physical bodies and live on earth 
among men." In other words, many times the only way we can 
reach the soul is through the body. Some day we may get to the 
place where we can see the soul separate from body, but until that 
time comes, the souls of men will be closely connected to a body, 
subject to aches and pains and needs, and will long for sympathy 
and help. 

A NEW TYPE OP CHUR<JH STRUCTURE IS NEEDED. 

In the age of the propagation of the truth, the one-room meeting 
house was sufficient. Because of the revulsion of our protestant 
fathers from the Roman church, these meeting houses were se- 
verely plain because the religion was very plain, straight and 
severe. It was like Mount Sinai, rock-ribbed, with some thunder 
and lightning, but today we must have different equipment for our 
churches. I have in mind a church in Missouri, old Smyrna chnrch, 
that I visited last year. It has the same interior furniture, pulpit, 
stove and all that It had when the church was built fifty years 
ago. Outside everything has changed; farm implements, homes, 
live stock, vehicles, and the oonveniences in the home, but the old 
church stands the same, an ancient monument in the midst of 
twentieth century progress. 

Another church visited in Tennessee last winter, I think I will 
never forget. In the center of the room stood a stove which came 
from across the mountains seventy-live years ago; brick-bats took 
the place of the legs which long ago had been broken oif; the 
stove pipe, being out of commission, the smoke passed out through 
the broken window panes. There was no paint or paper on the 
walls. The building was supported iby half-rotten posts and while 
our service was going on we were frequently interrupted by the 
hogs that grimted in thoir sleep underneath the floor. What idea 
would a stranger have should he enter such a building and learn 
that this was the expression of our gratitude to God and reverence 
for his place of worship? 

Marion Lawrence says, "The country church Is often the most 
unsightly building in town." In the Country Life Commission we 
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read this of tlie church and the contribution that it can matce 
toward the upbuilding of rural life. "The time has arriyed when 

the church must take a larger leadership, both as an institution 
and through its pastors, in the social reorganization of rural life, 
and the rural church mast be more completely than bow a chris- 
tian social center. To do this larger work then, there must be a 
larger equipment and a better building. A large proportion of 
country churches are simply one-rouuaed buiitiinga." 

There should be In the country a modernizing of church archi- 
tecture such as we find in the city, where there is a suitable church 
building v.ith many rooms for the numerous needs of the com- 
munity. The church is at once a place of worship and a place of 
largest ministry to the entire community in which it is placed, m 
jninistry that confines itself not to the spiritual only, unless we 
realize that the spiritual overshadows the material, but to the 
material as well through clinics and gymnasiums, study classes, 
boy's and girl's clubs and various other outlets for activity, at- 
tracting the attention and arousing the interest and at last effect- 
ing the conversion of those whom it longs to reach for Christ. 

We need (diurehee today which win minister as well to the 
rural community as the model city church ministers to the city. 
Most of our machinery, books and methods by which we do things 
are new so why not haTe modem buildings In which the new agent 
In a new way brings the ever old new Gospel to the hearts of men? 
Utility is written large in the church activity of today, and so the 
rural churah must plan for the future. The lack of planning has 
been one of the weaknesses of the protestant church, while the 
Roman church plans and thinks constantly of the future. 

Practically, let us consider the church building and equipment 
as a place of religious Instruction. A wise sajring QuotiBd from 
Squire Bill Widener by Ex-President Roosevelt puts in a nut- 
shell what we want to say right here: **Do what you can with 
what you'Te got, where you are.*' We want to apply this to our 
rural church problem. What can we do whm we are with what 
we have? 

MAKING THE BEST OF WHAT WE HAVE. 

We may, without much expense, add largely to the Inlluenoe 

of the church by increasing Its attractlvenr-^-s and thus bring new 
hope into the hearts of those who worship there. Often the coun- 
try church Is the most unsatisfactory building in the community; 
the dirtiest, most dingy, and most uncared for, going for years 
without needed repairs and still standing as the house of God. 
If cleaniinebB is next to Godliness, then the church ought to be 
the Cleanest, neatest and most attractive building. It may be 

. made so without expense by merely taking the old one-room build- 
ing, cleaning it up. fixing the yard, cutting the weeds, repairing 
fences, and Intrusting It to some one who will keep It so. 

We shall never forget a little church in the Salt River presby- 

• tery in Missouri, known as the Providence church, that I visited last 
"Winter. It was a cold, cloudy, disagreeable day that the pastor took 

. me to this church one Sabbath morning to preach. As we drew near, 

. "we noticed the neatness of the yard, although there was snow on 
the ground, but as I stepped inside surprise faced me. The church 
was beautifully kept. T think one might have eaten off the floor, 
It was so clean; no dust in sight anywherr \o great rxpri f^e had 
been put into the interior. There was just a neat wall paper; the 
window and door casing were scrupulously clean and the windows 
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were shining. I said to the pastor, "I want to meet the janitor of 
this church, for I have been longing to meet just such a man." 
When the old janitor came in, a man sixty years of age who had 
served in that capacity for thirty years, I complimented him upon 
the beautiful way in which he kept the house of God, and this 
was his reply: **I would rather be a doorkeeper in the house of 
my God, than to dwell in the tents of wickedness " That janitor 
looked upon caring for the church as an act of worship, and ren- 
dered this eerrlce heartily as unto the Lord. 

Oh» friends, does your church stand as the expression of the 

gospel of cleanlinpss? This fixing and cleaning does not cost much. 
Are we going to take what we have, where we are, and do what 
we can with it? 

The old one^room church can be improved in the way of con- 
venience by the use of curtains to divile it into class rooms for 
Sabbath school. In our Bement church curtains were placed along 
one side of the room to make four small rooms for class use and 
it was one of the best things we ever did in the way of making 
our Sabbath School more effective, yet the total expenditure did 
not exceed |5.00. The curtains were pushed back to the wall 
when not in use and did not interfere in any way with the large 
room when needed for other services. Oftrn pnrmanent partitions 
can be placed through a one-roomed ciiurch, especially it ih-t 
population has decreased and the large auditorium is much too 
large now. A partition put through such a room would give sev- 
eral smaller rooms and still leave the audience portion large 
enough to accommodate the Sabbath congregations and encourage 
the p«uBtor, who always Unds it hard to speak to empty eeats. 

Again, without much expense, an addition might be put on a 
one-roomed building, especially for the primary and beginning de- 
partments, and for social services. A basement might be placed 
under such a building with kitchen, dining room, social rooms, 
which might also be used for Sabbath School classes. 

THE PARISH HOUSE FOR THE OPEN COUNTRY. 

I firmly believe In a parish house for the open country, as well 
as for the city church. I realize there is a sentiment In many 
communities against the use of the church for other things than 
the preaching of God's word. T have no argument against this 
thought of the church; in fact, I would prefer that people have 
this thought than ideas that are too loose. Wherever this senti- 
ment prevails and it is possible, there should be a parish house 
for a center of all the social activity in the community. We would 
have class rooms, play rooms, social rooms, kitchen, dining room, 
club rooms, and perhaps some facilities for bathing. Often an 
abandoned church might be profitably purchased and removed to 
a suitable place near the church, and remodeled. We have in 
mind several Instances where this has been done. We believe it 
to be almost a necessity since we find so many homes in the coun- 
try that are closed to the social side of life and young people are 
either forced to go without satisfying the social and recreational 
aide of their nature, or do find it In the nearby towns and cities, 
which are often more harmful than helpful. Speaking of tho par- 
ish house and church, let us suggest the beautifying of the grounds 
by planting flowers, trees and shrubs, and getting the Sabbath 
School interested in this kind of church work, which would iil^ 
crease their loyalty to the house of God. 
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Let UB next eonslder the manse and glebe, for the time will 

come when the rural church will be ministered to, not by the 
absentee preacher livinc: in the town and cit> , but by onp living 
with his family m the commuiiity. And this will call lor a manse 
and glebe. The manse will be a modern up-to-date home, and tlie 
glebe will be a few acres of ground so that the minister can have 
a cow and horse, a garden and fruit orchard, and perhaps a little 
land that he can cultivate, thus asBOclatinir himself with the farmer 
folk to whom he preaches. If our country communities would 
only realize it, the majority of the diflaculties that are in the way 
of securing a pastor for their church would be forever settled if 
they had a comfortable manse and glebe for the minister. 

If Christianity manifests itself in kindness to Rnimnis then as 
we pass through the country and see the utter lack oi: protection 
for the horses around the ehurches, we would be forced to belloTe 
that the farmers are not christians. How few sheds w^e find where 
the horses can be protected from the severe winter weather, or 
even the storms of summer, and yet the building of such sheds 
would be a very small item, compared with the comfort derired 
from them. Many more people would come to church in stormy 
weather if they knew there was a warm shed there for their ve- 
hiclee and horses. Thirteen country communities that we can- 
vassed recently, in one of the most rigorous climate of the most 
northern part of the United States, revealed the fact that only live 
churches made any provision whatever for the horses. 

LECTURE COURSES IN THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

In connection with the new cliurcli building for the rural com- 
munity, we should emphasize some things not necessary to be 
emphasized in a city church. The trouble has been that too many 
of our rural churches have been planned by city architects and 
are therefore copies of city buildings. We believe that in the 
country a larger place should be given than in the city clnirch 
for instructive lectures and social enterprises. The building 
should have a good lighting system, and be well heated. Ventila- 
tion is a matter of vital importance, for the most eloquent speaker 
cannot do his best when the air is impure. In this rural church 
there should be large cloak rooms, where people can leave their 
wraps and blankets in bad weather. Tbere should also be a li- 
brary and reading room. The agricultural departments of the 
nation and states publish an immense amount of splendid in- 
formation which is free to all the farmers. Why not put in the 
rural church a good agricultural library, and have a room that 
is open all the time, where farmers can go and consult the best 
authorities on their particular problems? There should be a 
mother's room, large and cheery. If possible, with folding doors 
opening into the auditorium providi^d ^vith lounges and easy chairs, 
tables and play-things for the children. A stereoptlcon is espe- 
cially helpful as a part of the country church equipment. We 
know several churches that have moving picture machines. In 
fact, in one country town thr moving picture sliow is conducted 
by the church and is naturally giving only the best pictures and 
films. This class of entertainment, provided each week by the 
church, has drivon out the cheap, harmful, objectionable shows. 

We have also found an inexpensive printing press a great help 
in church work, and this can usually be managed by some of the 
boy - of the community who would find delight in printing cards, 
tracts, notices and matters of publicity for the church and com- 
munity. 
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THE MINISTER AS A TEACHER 



By KEY. CXLA.IR S. ADAMS. 

RURAL life today is the envy of city cUff-dweUen. We find 
the "back to the farm" sentiment expressed on every hand 
and in every way. Il the country minister would only real- 
ize it, in this fact is his supreme opportunity to teach great les- 
sons to the community and to the world. 

Let us, howerer, define a country minister, and we take this 
definition from the report of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment: "Many names have been given to the holy office of the 
ministry. First of all he is called the pastor, which means the 
Bbepherd. The shepherd is one who intimately cares for his sheep. 
Sheep cannot be cared for at a long distance, but above all other 
animals require the constant companionship of the shepherd, or 
pastor. The second name for this office Is the preacher, a name 
emphasised especially in our protestant churches. The protestant 
church has always magnified the power of the pulpit as In con- 
trast to the power of the ritual or of the mass, and has given a 
large place to teaching. The pnlplt has been the place of inUn* 
ence, where men of marvelous eloquence have made deep Impres- 
sions on the world. The third word for the minister is parsont 
the old New England word. Some say *'parson" is another form 
of the word "person," the "e" being changed to "a," meaning that 
the parson in a community was the person, the leader, the one 
looked up to In the leading of all activities. The other derivation 
of the term parson is the one who parses, or spells out or defines 
or interprets to the community the ideals and thoughts and the 
inspiration of God's truth. Another name is that of teacher/' and 
it is of this last that we wish to speak. 

Christianity Is, above every other religion, the great teaching 
religion. The Anglo-Saxon race, in which protestantism has found 
its greatest field, has two characteristics which stand out like 
those of Israel. The first Is the love of the land, and the second 
is the love of knowledge. Historically, Christianity is the great 
teaching religion, for the last command of the master to his disci- 
ples was to "Teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world." The church and the school have 
been very intimately related through all the centuries; in fact the 
school Is the child of the church, and in the early day the minister 
was the teacher and preacher; teaching the children on week days, 
and preaching in the pulpit on the Sabbath day. Today the mis- 
fiionaries In the foreign field are mostly teachers, teaching and 
preaching going hand in hand. What we need today is home mis- 
sionary volunteers who. will go into the pulpits of our country 
churches and magnify the teaching office. As Bemis says in the 
T. M. C. A. conference report, "The greatest home mission field in 
the United States today is the average country community." 

We want to speak first of the preparation of the minister for 
his teaching. To begin with, he must be a man, and we wish to 
emphasize that word. Too many of our country churches are 
served either by a boy preacher, who wants to pet a little experi- 
ence, or by some worn-out preacher who has already passed his 
day of greatest usefulness. He must be in the prime of life. He 
must be a man, physically strong; he must he broad-minded and 
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trained intellectually. In fact he must be a man as well equipped 
Intellectually and spiritually as his brother is for the dty ministry, 

for there is need of broader fields of kaowledge, and deeper chris- 
tian experience in a country minister than in a city pastor, and 
this Is especially true regarding his spiritual life, because of his 
isolation. The city pastor has the opportunity of mingling wit" 
other ministers in associations of various kinds, thus giving and 
receiving spiritual power, while the minister in the country stands 
practically alone. Perhaps he never sets another minister until 
the meeting of his church body, and yet throngh the days and 
weeks and months he must be drawn upon constantly, like a great 
dynamo, for all the spiritual power of the community. The old 
Idea of a minister was that of a recluse, devoting much of his 
time to study and meditation, but the new Idea is that he be this 
plus leader, financier and organizer. 

In the second place, the rural pastor must be broad-minded. 
The country church pastor ministers to all sorts and conditions of 
people while in the larger cities the pastor ministers to a class. 
For example: in a rich section of the elty, the church will be at> 
tended by rich people, exclusively; in the factory part, the attend- 
ance will be shop people, while down in the mission part, it will 
minister to the poor. Hence most of our city churches are class 
churches. In the country it is diiferent: the church has its rich 
as well as poor, educated and uneducated, and to minister to them 
the pastor must be broad-minded. There are some things that 
keep broad-minded men out of country pulpits, and It might be 
veil to spealc of them now. 

WHY BROAD-MINDED MBN AVOID COUNTRY PULPITS. 

First is the narrow religion. There is the danger of a minister 

in the rural church becoming pessimistic, especially ns he sees the 
population changing, and the young men and women, as soon as 
prepared by the church to be of real service to him and the com- 
munity, leaving for other fields of labor and life. 

A second thing that keeps men out is the narrow conception 
of religion among the country people, who allow petty Jealousies 
and narrow religious ylews to divide the community. In the faee 
of these conditions, the rural pastor must be a man of unusual 
ability along ordinary lines, and added to this he must have con- 
secrated tact and a Ood-given Tislon of the rural need. 

The third requisite of a country minister is that he havo special 
training. We do not mean by this that he must be a specialist 
along the line of agriculture, but he should be intelligent regard- 
ing the actlTlties of the farming people. We belleye it would be 
an advantage to the rural pastor to attend short courses in an 
agricultural college and the institutes that are held nearer home. 
We believe this was the method of the master, who Identified him- 
self with the men to whom he wished to speak, by having some 
common ground from which he lifted them in thought to divine 
things. So we believe the country minister needs to know God's 
great out-of-doors and to be conversant with his two buoks, the 
book of religion and the hook of nature, thus fitting himself lor 
larger activity and influence among the rural people. 

Fourth, the minister must be willing to stay on the Job. There 
is too much rest lrs?;n ess among our ministers today. The minister 
who goes into the country today to make it win, must be willing to 
bury himself that be may find himself in the lives of those to 
whom he brings the life abundant. No matter how small the 
church may be, any consecrated minister will find the field too 
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lar^e for him Instead of too small, and the man who considers 
such a held too small is confessing that be is too small tor any 
cbarch. He must look upon the rural cburcli» not as a stepping 
stone to a higher place, but a stopping place where he can make 
his life count for God» though results are not always evident, and 
the people are often indifferent. 

Fifth, the minister as a teacher must understand the mysteries 
of God. He must have a mis^hty vision of Almighty God. He 
must realizo that be is an ambassador of the king to men, plead- 
ing with them that they be reconciled to our loving, patient, merci- 
ful father. He must be a man of great faith and heart. 

DANGERS THAT PACE COUNTRY MINISTERS. 

It might be well here to speak of three dangers that are facing 

country ministers, of which city pastors know little. 

i'irst, tliere is the danger of depending too much upon what 
we call evangelism to keep up the work of the church. We find 
so many of the country churches we vir-it thinlting that the only 
time when their church can be increased in membership is during 
the "bfg meetings" sometime In the fall or winter, a time when 
the ruinister will have some brother pastor or evangelist help him 
in a protracted effort of sometimes several weeks. W'Inle we 
would suggest that each year some special meetings be held, we 
believe it wrong to depend upon that evangelistic effort as the only 
means of enlarging the influence of the church and bringing mem^ 
bership into it. 

The second danger our country minister faces Is that of sec- 
tarian prrriching. The city churches long ago pa.-sed tlie age of 
sectarian rivalry, and now the pastor emphasizes the great things 
for which his church stands, instead of speaking deprecatingly 
of otlier denominations. But out in the open country we will still 
find the old sectarian preaching and many communities are hope- 
lessly divided because of it, so hopelessly that a generation may 
pass, perhaps, before the wounds will be healed. 

The third danger facing the rural pastor is in his practical home 
mission field to forget the need of the gospel in the dark places 
of the world. Missions should be emphasized here, especially, for 
the country people live narrow lives and their thought and action 
are conttned to the community in which they live. Here the pastor 
can teach them to have the world-wide vision and give them an 
interest in the greatest christian enterprise in the world. 

A story that I read not long ago illustrates the condition and 
need of these people. A certain man lived In a city whose life 
had been confined to home and oilice duties. His path was hemmed 
in by stone walls. His office, was dark and dingy, and day by 
day he pored over his books until bis eyes failed, and he went 
to consult a famous oculist. After examining the man's eyes the 
oculist said to him, '*I have no medicine that will help your eyes." 
Tn bewildermrnt thr man turned and asked what he could do, 
and the doctor said, "I know of no operation that will help your 
eyes," and the man was frantic at the thought. The doctor then 
said, "There is only one cure, and that is to close your desk and 
your office and go to the mountains; climb the highest ones, and 
look out over the miles of expanse." He then told him that such 
eontinual confinement in olllce and crowded city had affected his 
vision, until it had become contracted, and the only thing that 
would help that condition was to get out beyond the walls, where 
the vlaion is large. So it is with our country people who are 
lioimd by the narrow duties and every day tasks, and often kept 
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within the limits of their farms so long that their vision Is con- 
tracted, and they need to get where they can see how God is 
marshalling his host for the conquest of a kingdom upon earth. 

This new vision should be given them to encourage them, for nothlriE: 
makes one so optimistic as to learn of the wonderful triumpha 
of the gospel, through the missionaries In foreign holds. 

We will BOW turn to tha minister as teacher. 

First, he must live with his people. We realise that the ma- 
jority of our country churches have been ministered to by city 
ministers, or ministers living in town, in Bowling Green, Mis- 
souri, at one time there lived thirty-three ministers, not one of 
whom preached there, but in country churches. If tho minister 
is to be a teacher in the largest and best sense of the term, his 
teaching will not be by his preaching so much as by the everyday 
life he lives among the people. An absentee, ministering to the 
souls of men Is as detrimental to the church life, as absentee own- 
ership is to the soil. 



MINISTER MUST KNOW HIS FIELJ). 

Second, the teacher must know his field. We find a great many 
ministers who do not know the members of his church. We be- 
lieve he should thoroughly survey his Held, and should know the 

name of every man, woman and child living within the range of 
his church, whether they be connected with his church or not. 
His work should be thoroughly systematized and his church well 
organised. We think he ought to know of the needs of the com- 
munity to which his church ministers, and this Is no more than 
carrying out the modern business methods. It Is this acquaintance 
with the facte concerning those with whom he has to deal, that 
is going to make him intelligent in helping to solvo the commun- 
ity's problems and thus be a teacher. We would think little of a 
man who pretended to be a teacher, but who lacked knowledge 
himself, and was ignorant of the capacity of the people whom he 
was to teach. So it is with thp minister; he must know his field, 
. and by his pastoral work wlilch Is needed in the country even 
more than in the city, acquaint himself with every home and heart 
It is said of Fome of the splendid old pastors of years airo, that 
they knew the names and spiritual condition Of every man, woman 
and child in their parish. 

Third, the teacher must recognise parish responsihillty. We 

have- lost the parish idea here in America, which is a weak point 
in protestantism. Every square foot of ground in the world today 
is recoinized by the Roman church as being in some parish. The 
church to which that parish belongs may be hundreds of miles 
away, but every man, woman and child in the world has a parish 
home, and the priest recognizes his position, even though you and 
I as Protestants do not recognise It. We protestants make our 
parish synonomous with our church membership. For Instance: 
here is a member of my church who lives four miles in the coun- 
try, and I go to his home to visit. The moment I come into his 
yard I feel that he Is in my parish, but the homes between the 
town where I live and his house, I do not feel any responsibility 
for, because they are not members of my church. We believe 
what we need in America today is the recognition of parish re- 
sponsibility, for out in the open country are people who do not go 
to any church, and yet none feels responsible for them. 
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Fourth, the minister as a teacher should promote the interest of 
the Sabbatli school by conducting bible and mission study classes; 
arranging for lecture eourses. and eBpecially co-operating with all 
the oflBcers In the various educational departments of church work. 

Fifth, and last, the minister as teacher should unite in building 
up the rural community in all legitimate lines of christian en- 
deaYor. We were delighted to read eome time ago of a plan that 
was carried out in Indiana by country ministers who planned for 
a simultaneous evangelical campaign in every school house and 
church In the community. This united effort resulted la a great 
revival that swept over the whole county; bringing salvation to 
many and lifting the churches out of discouragement, and united 
the whole community. May that be the rural condition every- 
where. 



THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 



By R£V. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 

IN ITS teaching ministry the rural church has its great oppor- 
tunity, for it al€»ne stands without any competition as leader 
in the rural community. Naturally the church is expected to 
lead there, as it is not in the city, for leadership and ministry are 
its history in the country. In these days we have broader ideas 
o£ teaching and of church ministry tiian ever before. Periiapa 

there is a danger here and some years from now a reformation 

may swing us back within the narrow lines of old Puritanism. 
But we believe there is a field for larger activity and preaching 
in the teaciiing ministry of the country church. Ministry is being 
thought of not so much as worship, but as serrice. 

We believe that institutional methods are as important in country 
work as in city work, but for a different end. The problem of the 
city minister is to get a man separated long enough from the crowd, 
turmoil nnd confusion of city life tn crot his interest and pive lilm 
a vision for a little while of Christ and higher things. The problem 
of the country minister is to get a man who is already separated 
from the crowd, who leads a lonely life between the plow-handles, 
perhaps half a mile from another soul, to mingle with other men 
and make him realize his social, moral and spiritual obligations to 
them. The rural church should emphasise in a large degree the 
social side of cliristianlty. 

Institutional churches in the city in a considerable measure take 
the place of homes, which, city writers tell us, are getting to be 
fewer. More and more city homes are passing out of the hands 
of those who live in them and houses are becoming only a stopping 
place, a boarding house, a flat, an apartment house, where men 
and women sleep and get an occasional meal. In the open country 
the American home still stands, thank God, and many of them have 
ideals and beauty of character as in the olden days, and are the 
centers of love and hope and joy and companionship. The insti- 
tutional church in the city takes the place of the home by pro- 
viding many things that take the place of the old home-gatheringg, 
but the rural church does not need this particular line of service 
80 much as a fuller social life. In its teaching ministry the church 
must Bret keep in mind the principle that its problem is to get 
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the lonely man to mingle with otber lonely men, 80 that they may 

satisfy their social needs. 

Institutional methods, we believe, are safer in the rural church 
than in the city church, because religion in the country Is still a 
strons: factor and lives are more thoroughly establi*^hed there than 
in the city. We admit that there is a danger here lest we think 
the social Institution of the church the end and not merely a means 
of hrincnifT salvation to the souls of men. Rural communities, how- 
ever, are naturally conservative about the social movement as other 
movements, and well that it is so, for were it not for this pulling 
back on the part of the country people we know not to what excess 
the thoughtless, wavering, Impnl'^ive. changing multitude?; of men 
might bring the world. We believe, too, that the country folic are 
thoughtful and introspective and will meditate and carefully bal- 
ance new movements. They are also religious, fundamental truths 
having taken deep hold upon their lives, and they are rock-anchored 
to God. 

Today we are facing,' the question, how much should the church 
teach farming? Our department of church and country life has 
been criticised unjustly because it seems to emphasize the prac- 
tical agricultural side of church work. We do not believe the min- 
ister should be an expert ap:rirulturist. or close his Bible and his 
Study to go out in the fields and lay hold of the plow, but we do 
believe he should idealize farming. The country minister and the 
country church should hold before the agriculturist the thought 
that of all the vocations of life, farming is the mont religious, be- 
cause it is nearest to God; that the farmer is uod's hired man; 
that he is God's co-worker from the time of seed-sowing until the 
harvest. Wo boliovc ho ran thus inspire thp farmer with the thought 
of the the importance and necessity of helping God solve the great 
problem of feeding the world. 

STANDARDS FOR THB RURAL CHURCH. 

Right here we wish to place a standard toward wlileh the rural 

church may work. You wHl notice there are ten points In this 
standard, and it might be profitable for a pastor and his church, 
with some such standard before them, to figure out just what per 
cent of efficiency they are showing, In ministering to their com- 
munity : 

First, there should be a satisfactory equipment as to building 
and furnishings. 

Second, the pastor should live In the parish group with his people. 

Third, regular worship, as the preaching service, prayer meet- 
ings, missionary meetings, is necessary. 

Fourth, an efficient Sabbath school is needed. The school of each 
denomination has its own standards and here each church might 
measure up to those standards and see how efficient its Sabbath 
school may be. 

Fifth, there should be a children's society and a boys' or girls' 
OluA) of some kind. We are glad that today we have a boy prob- 
lean.. There was no boy problem years ago; if there had been, there 
might not be a man problem now. 

Sixth, a young people's society is desirable; It may bo Christian 
Endeavor or Epworth League, Baptist Young People's Union or 
any pther of the numerous societies for young peopn, either for 
distlftctU' relip:Iotia, intellectual or social work. 

Seventh, a woman's society is valuable, either missionary, lit- 
erary or eharitable. 
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Etshth, a men'B Brotherhood should be fonned, taking the form 
of an adult class, farmers' club or some other organisation of like 

nature. 

Ninth, every member should contribute to the support of the 
church, to both current expenses and benevolences. 

Triitlj the church should feel her parish responsibility by en- 
couraging and promoting lecture courses, contests, gatherings, pic- 
nics, socials and other worttiy efforts that will help to arouse the 
community interest. 

Now in the teaching ministry of the church, let us emp^hasize 
some other things. 

RURAL CHURCHES MUST PLAN. 

First of all, plan for each new church year. Very few ciiurches 
meet at the beginning of the year with officers, pastor and lead- 
ing members present to plan the year's work. Many of them seem 
to be contented just to make both ends meet, and to receive enougb 
members to offset members who die or move away, without any 
thought of advancement or laying hold of the many opportunities 
that corae to them. 

In my home city of Decatur is a large manufacturing establish- 
ment irhich has agents all oyer the United States, selling goods. 
Each year, about the holiday season, these agents are called In, 
their traveling expenses and their entertainment while in Decatur 
being paid by the company, and for two weeks they meet, exchang- 
ing ideas as to how they can improve methods and goods. In this 
confidential meeting fellowship and business are intermingled and 
there is one common interest, that of increasing the business and 
of making goods that are unexcelled. We can readily see the re> 
suit as each of these men goes back to his own territory to take 
up the work for another year. Why not have some such plan as 
this in the church? Is it not the greatest organization in the 
world? Does it not haye the greatest work that was ever entrusted 
to men, that of interpreting God's thought to men and leading 
them back to God? Then let me suggest that in our church activ- 
ities. In the teaching ministry of the church, this plan be adopted 
for the yenr. 

May I give here an experience in my last pastorate? The year 
(previous to this God had blessed us richly in our church work. In 
the bringing of many souls to the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
But as I looked over the names of the many who went to make 
up our community, carefully weighing each one in my thought 
and mind. It seemed to me that In the year to come we ought to 
be used by God In such a way that we could bring one hundred 
more souls into His kingdom. This seemed a great burden upon 
my heart and at the beginning of the year t called my officers and 
members together and we talked the matter over in detail. We 
agreed that with God's help, it would be possible to bring one hun- 
dred souls to Christ in that community that year. At the next 
Sabbath service 1 told the audience of our hopes and plans and 
with faith In God that he would holp us I publicly announced that 
the first Sabbath of each month would be set aside to receive those 
who wished to Identify themselyes with our church, and that at each 
public service during the year we would givr thr gospel invitation 
for men to turn to God. There was perfect harmony with the 
leaders of the church in the plan, and as a result, at the end of 
the year, without any special meetings, or evangelist to help us, 
there were added to the roll of that church 98 members. We be- 
lieve that what one church can do any church can do, and we 
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would encourage you to make some plan in adyanee of what jou 
hare done, that new territory may ^e won for the Master. 

ONE SABBATH SBRVIOE ONLY. 

Second, we believe the teaching ministry of the church in many 
places would be more strongly fortified by having only one service 
on the Sabbath, and that the morning. Then It^t the minister put 
the very best of his life and spiritual power into that one service. 
We believe this the better way because of the distance many conn* 
try people have to go to church. There Is such a thhiEr a- relif^nous 
dissipation and often we find people going to their tasks on Mon- 
day morning more wearied than they were Saturday nigiil, be- 
cause of the many activities that have taken up most every moment 
of the Sabbath day (tocI made the Sabbath and hallowed it, not 
only as a day of worship, but as a day of rest, and we believe that 
rest is worship because it gives time for tboughtfnl meditation 
and communion with God. Thus by having but one service on the 
Sabbath, and that a big one, we would rally to the church the en- 
tire community. This does not mean that we would not have other 
services on the Fabbath; it means that there would only be one 
great hour of worship, and that at tlie morning hour. The evening 
could then be given to preaching in the school houses round about, 
or perhaps in some of the a/bandoned churches that are found In 
all rural communities, thus senring in a larger way. 

BIBLE STUDY CLASSES IMPORTANT. 

Third, let us suggest another way of ministering to the com* 

munity, by means of bible study classes. The excuses ministers 
give for not having such classes is lack of time, or that they live 
so far away from the church. When I say bible study classes, I 

do not mean that these should necessarily be taught by the pastor. 
Tn my chnrch In Bement, Illinois, which is a small country town, 
we had one winter one hundred and twenty-five members engaged 
in bible study. There were nine classes with an average attendance 
of eip-hty-seven each week, covering periods of from six to twelve 
weeks, some coming from the country in severe weather to attend. 
We attributed the success of this bible study to two things: Urst, 
in these nine classes we offered to the people a variety of studies, 
covering practically the entire bible. In addition to this we had 
personal work and mission study classes. Another secret of suc- 
cess, was that we had short courses of study, lasting only from 
six to twelve weeks each, and the people were glad to give this 
time. 

THE CHURCH AND FARMERS' MEETINGS. 

Fourth, let us speak also of the opportunity that is before the 

church in the way of farmers' institutes. Our agricultural col- 
leges liold such in.stitutes, but they are largely lield in the towns 
on account of the railroad facilities, but many a church in the 
open country could get back of a farmer's institute and carry it 
on with great profit for two or three days. In the spring of 1913 
we held some institutes. If you remember, our season was quite . 
unfaTorable for the sowing of oats, and it was delayed for several 
weeks. The week that the farmers were anxious to put in their 
crop, wo had planned to hold the institutes in several of the coun- 
try churches, because we thought oat sowing would be over and 
there would be a lull in the farmer's work. We had made our 
arrangements with the agricultural professors for that week, so 
could not recall the meetings conveniently, so these institutes were 
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held in the open country, during the very busiest time« and yet 
so intereeted were theBe farmers, that we had an average of 84 
at each Institute. 

COUNTRY VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Fifth, cotintry vacation schools could be carried on with profit* 
somewhat after the city plan, whern they have children meet for 
a half day for a period of a few weeks where they are taught bible 
lessons, enough of manual training to keep the interest, some sing- 
ing, some gymnastic work. The roports are that this work has been 
most helpful and a means of strength to many of our city churches. 
Why could not a similar school be carried on for say two or three 
weeks in our country churches? Make it a rally for the children 
of the community to meet a half day in the church and there be 
taught the rudiments of music, lessons In the bible and nature 
studies, interspersed with games and picnics. We heliCTe there 
would be those of our youne: pnople who would help the pastor 
conduct such a vacation school, which would be both interesting and 
helpful to the community. 

F^ftht ehurch federation can he effected where the churches of 
the community work together so there will not be conflicts be- 
tween denominations as there have been and are in some places 
today. Sad, indeed, are the stories of country ehurch <iuarrel8 and 
jealousies. Only recently we carried on a protracted meeting in 
a church where four miles beyond was another church of the same 
denomination. The pastor, because of some Jealousy, advertised and 
prepared to carry on a special meeting at the same time, thus di- 
viding the energies and attention of the community and publishing 
to the world the fact that brethren could not dwell together in 
unity, even unity in the desire to bring souls to Jesus Christ. 

We believe there Is a large place here for the country churches, 
not only to plan their work for their own parish, as spoken above, 
but to 80 plan their work that there will not he this conflict, and 
this is necessary in order to conserve . our thought and attention 
ftnd hasten the coming of the Kingdom of God in the world. 



THE VILLAGE CHURCH AND ITS RESPONSIBILITY 



BY REV. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 

WE are told that the village is the ultimate goal of nine-tenths 
of ihe farmers who leaTe the farm. Thai is where ttaej 
spend their last years and die. Some careful statistics taken 
from my denomination tell us that 44% of all the Presbyterian 
churches in the United States are in towns of 2500 and under; 
29% are city churches, and 27% are churches in the open coun- 
try. In other words, about 71% of the churches are what we 
might call village churches, or churches in the open country; or 
using the broader term that the government uses in the census 
reports, 71% of our churches are country churches. If this be 
true of other denominations, we can with confidence say that almost 
three-fourths of the churches in America are country churches. 
It is of this village church that we wish to speak, and of its re- 
sponsibility in the matter of building up religious life. There are 
two or three reasons why it must acknowledge its responsibility 
in this matter. 
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Pint of all, there 18 a growing apart of the town and conntry 

which especially calls for the ministry of the church, a ministry 
it is especially qualilicd to give, A generation ago the farmer and 
the town people were quite closely identified. The over-plua prod- 
uce of the farm found its ready market in the town, or with the 
country merchant, and the people of the town looked to the coun- 
try round about for their supply of food and even raiment, but 
that day has passed. With the growth of IndustrlaUsm there has 
ibeen a gradual growing apart of the town and country and a de- 
crease in their mutual helpfulness until today the farmer does not 
sell his over-plus of produce in the town or village, but passes by 
the stores on his way to the elevator or car where it ia stored or 
shipped to the city that lies beyond. He is more concerned with 
the markets of Liverpool and Chicago than with the markets of 
his neariby Tillage. Again, he hnys no more of his local merchant 
than formerly, but his goods are brought in from great department 
stores in neighboring cities in car load lots, or his mail orders 
come to his door by parcel post. On the other side, the town people 
do not feel much dependence on the country round about for pro- 
visions as they receive thps^ largely from commission merchants. 

In Decatur, Illinois, the produce we buy in our stores is actually 
purchased from commission merchants in Chicago, while farmers 
Uving about Decatur who have any large amount of produce to sell, 
send it to Chicago to commission merchant" Tt may be that produce 
raised there is consumed right there, but on the way from pro- 
ducer to consumer it passes twice by rail between Decatur and 
Chicago, with all the expense incident to transportation, plus ex- 
orbitant commission rates. Then we wonder why prices are high. 

VILLA.OE CHURCH HAfi DOUBLE PROBLEM. 

Right here let me say that the Tillage church occupies a more 

difficult position than either the city church or the church in the 
open country, for it ministers to two distinct sets of people. City 
churches are largely class churches, ministering almost entirely to 
city people with city Ideale, customs and habits of life. The church 
in the open conntry ministers to the farming class alone, and 
though they may be rich or poor farmers, they all have common 
traditions, habits of life, and ways of doing things. The Tillage 
church, however, ministers to two distinct classes of people. There 
is the class that makes up the town — quite citified in its way of 
thinking — aping the city in its dress and manner of speech and 
OTCn in its recroitlon. for Tillage people look forward to the time 
when they can move to the city, so they copy the city methods and 
habits. At the same time, the village church ministers to the many 
farmers nearby, consequently the problem is more difficult. 

To brinp: country and town together the village church must reach 
the riu li community outside and this is what we wish to speak of, 
first ol all, because her staibility or permanency depends upon it. 
A large proportion of our American people move from the coun- 
try to the town, and from the town to the citv, and it is considered 
almost a disgrace for a person to move to a smaller place, than 
where he last ItTCd. This largely affects the membership of our 
churches and were it not for thp fact that our town churches are 
constantly increasing their membership by revivals, and by those 
who move in from the district round about, they would go down 
in this great moving time. The stability of the village church de- 
pends upon iff? fnelinpr its ro«pon«il)ility for the country about rt, 
and reaching out through missions and outstations and laying hold 
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ot the lives of the young people on the farm» and getting them 

thorouprhly cf^tnhllshod for God, before they move to the cities. 

The village church must roach the outside community as an out- 
let for its activities. We have iu the church today too many mem- 
hers who have nothing to do, too many young people with little 
opportunity for service. If the church realized Its responsibility to 
the country about the village, it would give its members a won- 
derful outlet for the use of their talents in the way of speaking, 
singing and along social and athletic lines. The officers of the 
church and the devout members could go out and hold evangelistic 
meetings in the school houses round about, and best of all young 
people could gain rich experience in such special work for Christ. 

To illustrate what a village church may do when it sees Its op- 
portunity, you will pardon me if I speak of my last pastorate in 
Bement, Illinois. About ten years ago I was called to this church, 
and found it self-satisfied. It was a kind of mutual admiration 
society, proud of tho fact that it paid Its minister a living- wage; 
proud of the fact that the church had so many of the hrst families 
Of the community and that they had contributed through all the 
years to all the boards of the church. The members were contented 
with themselves and with the work they were doing. The church 
was not only a self-satlflfled church, but a Belflsh church, self cen- 
tered in the town, only thirty members living outside the corporftp 
tion. There was no responsibility whatever on tbe.part of the officers 
and memibers toward the country round it. 

MANT CHURCHES BUT NONE FOR THE FARMER. 

As I visited the fleld, I found that in the town there were four 

churches ministering to the people and whenever a new family 
moved in, there was a contest between the churches as to which 
might line these newcomers up. This contest always resulted in 

jealousy and there was absolutely no feeling of unity and help- 
fulness! in town and no desire to get people outside of the corpora- 
tion into the church. After visiting systematically in the town and 
«nrrotindlng country, the fact was rerealed that there was a large 
number of people juf^t niits!cle that never went anywhnre to church. 
None of the ministers ever seemed to have enough interest to call 
upon them and Inrite them to church, so they felt no obligation 
to attend and rather felt that they were not wanted. When T snp- 
jested to one of my plilrrs that I go out to one of the abandoned 
churches on a Sabbath ailernoon, he rather discouraged the thing 
•saying, "Everyone knows the pews of the Presbyterian church are 
free and that services are held regularly every Sabbath day, and had 
been for forty years. There Is a Meneely bell in the top of that 
steeple that can be heard ten miles in the country, summoning 
people to worship, and on every Sabbath morning that bell rinps 
at nine o'clock to Ipt the country people know that divine services 
are to be held that day In that church." This elder seemed to 
imply that if I went into the open country to perform this serv- 
ice T ^'ould not have strength to hold the services in the church 
In town. In other words, he wished me to realize that they, the 
Presbyterians, employed me to minister to them; T was to be their 
hired -man. T was to put in all my time amone their membership, 
visiting their families, giving soothing syrup to big babes in Christ, 
some over eighty years old, when their fur was rub'bed the wrong 
'Way, and being entertained at missionary teas, and planning ways 
and eloquent sermons to help the membership of the church along. 
They intimated that I was getting outside of my bounds when I 
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felt any responsHblllty for the rural conmmnfty outside. Anotber 

elder wondered if I was not getting enough salary, thinking that 
"by these additional sermons I mlr^ht be adding to ray finances. 
The whole thought ol these men and others with whom i talked 
in those first days of my pastorate there seemed to be that all the 
pastor's thought, attention and life was to be poured nnt on the 
group of people who were Presbyterians, and that I must be care- 
ful not to get oyer the fence Into anyone's else pasture, but giye 
my entire self to them. 

In this neglected tield were quite a number of abanrlnnrd churches 
many of which had been strong and almost self sustaining years 
before burt because of the Changes in population had weakened and 
died. We went out in the communities, preaching Sabbath after- 
noons and week day nights, without giving up a eingle service or 
neglecting the pastoral work In the borne cburc!h, until we closed 
our ministry there after eight years of service, leaving a greater 
membership, half of which was outside the corporation, worshiping- 
in five buildings instead of one. The church had grown from a 
little over 200 to nearly 500 members, with a comfbined Sa^batb 
school, the largest in the Freaibytery, and that in » country church. 

PROMOTINO EXTENSION WORK. 

That it mi^'ht be a help to sonio oth^r village church or pastor, 
we will enter a little into detail regarding the principles which gov- 
erned us in this work.- First of all, in opening these abandoned 
fields, no new church w as organised. I nerer organised a church 
in my life and I thank God I never have, for we have too many 
churches now in many of our country communities and villages. 
These rural fields, as we instituted services in them, were organ- 
ized into comnntnity churches. Local officers were elect ed to carry 
on the work and practically the church was as independent as 
though it had no connection with the home church in Bement. Re- 
Tivals were carried on, lecture courses, entertainments, bible study 
classes, Sabbath schools and socials, but in all these organizations 
there was no preference given to the selection of leaders because 
they were memibers of the Presbyterian church. Of course as a 
Presbyterian minister. I had no authority to receive any mrmbers 
into any other than my own denomination, and at the conclusion 
of special meetings those who wished to identify themselves with 
the Prort>yterian church were received into the Bement churct, our 
session going out from the home church to these people and thus 
receiving them into membership, and conducting with them the 
comnnunion service from time to time. So we only had one mem- 
bership, one church with a goodly number of members worshipping 
in five different places. We found several advantages in this: first, 
these people as memibere of the church realized they were members 
of something large and substantial and thus were encouraged; 
they felt they were not dependent on changing populations. 

Let me illustrate: Our first work outside of Bement was at 
Prairie Ohapel, a misetfon four and one<half miles south, which 
formerly had been a New Light (Tiristian church After several 
years of faithful work and some special services, about thirty 
members were added to our Bement church who worshipped along 
with the Christian people of the community, in this church; thus 
we were maintaining a commnnity church in whirh all denomina- 
tions were represented, but thi.s handlul o£ people felt that It 
might be of advantage to them to organize a Presbyterian church, 
and so siiggestpd it to me. 1 discouraged the matter, but some of 
them were tiuite insistent and went to work to make out the proper 
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application to be preBonted at Presbytery. Before the April meet- 
ing of Presbytery, a real estatR man came into the community and 
persuaded some of our leading families to move to the north and 
northweet, so leaving us with less than half of the members of the 
church that we had before in that community. Now had this been 
an organized church as under the old plan, losing within a few 
months about half its membership, it is most probable that the 
church would have gone down and become like many others, an 
abandoned field with a discouraged people. But inasmuch as there 
was no church organization here they did not feel the loss so heavily 
for they knew In all these experiences that the home church with 
its entire membership was back of them to help them. 

Again, these out stations of the village church were insured 
regularity in services, as we gave them Babbath preaching senricee 
at least twice each monl^. with services on week days as we could 
Fr5vn in the form of prayer meetings or bible study classes, each 
field conducting its own Sabbath school each Sunday. The last five 
years of my ministry there, I had the help of an assistant, Miss 
Caroline Bowen, a graduate of the Moody Bible Institute, who 
preached, visited and helped with the many pastoral duties. 

We did not emphasize finances, and though these have a close 
relation to the church, and are most Important, yet we do not be- 
live that many country churches die simply because they can not 
keep up the money demands. The work we gave was merely a 
labor of love, until we gained the confidence of the people, and 
then they rallied with more or less loyalty to the financial side of 
church obligation. 

HOW OUR VILLAGE PARISH EXTENDED, 

This made the town church responsible lor 4.he parish. We might 
say this Bement Presbyterian church reached in its influence on 

the north for ten miles; on the east fifteen; on the south fifteen; 
and on the west twelve. Its larger parish helped it to become a 
thriving beehive of industry and activity, where worship, Sabbath 
school, bible study and various other forms of church work and 
services gave us as many as twenty services in a week. 

Best of all, though, with joy we remember all the work in that 
church, was the vision given to some of our young people through 
the?c opportunities of going out Into the open country in the larger 
service for Christ, a vision which they heeded and obeyed, and 
which has placed them in position for special religious work, so 
that now some are in school preparing themselves for actual chris- 
tion service. Today, there is one young man from the Bement 
church nearly through Auburn s^ninary, in preparation for the 
ministry; another young man Is looking forward to becoming a 
medinal missionary; one young woman is taking a ronrsG In our 
hospital, as nurso in the foreign field; two young men are attend- 
ing the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, fitting themselves for 
christian work; one young man is now engaged in Sabbath school 
work in North Dakota and his brother has bepn ordained into the 
ministry of a sister denomination. All of these young people re- 
ceived at least part of their vision through helping their pastor 
in these out stations and there heard the call of God. 

We have given here some of the principles that moved us in 
building up a village church that has become a great power for 
good. Some one might say that the town church Buffered by this 
over-emT>hasis on the outlying districts, but when I left the pastor- 
ate two years ago, the membership living in the town itself was 
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larger Aban when I began, and there was all this outside tnember- 

ehip, which looked to the Bement church as their home. In fact, 
I believe as I carried out this plan, and impreesed upon the church 
its responsibility for the eountry round about I was but fulfilling 
tho Master's rommand when he said, "Go' ye Into all the world 
and preach the gospel." We have been building our tine churches, 
we have been Increasing the pastor's salaries; we have been sat- 
isfying ottrselves that our church was the leading one in the town 
or community; we have been satisfied to minister to our own mem- 
bership and have forgotten that the church is to be the force in 
the world to bring it to Christ. 

In roncluslon may we sny that the contrast between the old 
church and the new is something like this: Under the old thought, 
the church was the field and the minister and his little body of 
picked people were the force, and it was the business of this little 
body to go round and round la the humdrum duties of calling, 
ministering and satisfying and sustaining the people in this little 
field we call the church memberBhip; this was tiie work of the 
ambassador of Jesus Christ; this was the high calling of the chris- 
tian ministry, but may I say that the new conception we want to 
impress upon the ministers of the church and the vision we wish 
to put Itefore them is, that the whole membership is the force — grant 
you some of thpm are weak and faltering, but we ought to make 
the membership feel that they are responsible as members of the 
body of Christ; members of honor and of dishonor. **l cannot say 
to the ear, I have no nood of thee " but all mw^t work together, a 
splendid force, and her mission, her field is the community round her, 
every home that is away from God; every life that needs to know 
God*s love; every heart that needs the touch of high Ideals of sym- 
pathy and love is our neighbor. The end of church responsibility is 
not the surrounding country^ though that may demand her best 
effort, but is when she has reached the utmost bounds of earth, 
and has conpfdrred every human soul as within her parish. Thus 
the village church should know no vision other than doing her part 
in ministering and bringing the whole world to Christ. 



SPECIAL SERVICES AS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION 



By REV. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 

SPEKSTAL services had a large place in the ancient church. Take 
the Heibrefws for iustance: We do not read so much about 
the regular sacriflices or serrices of the temple, but we do 
read many things in connection with the special days, the great 

fea?tt dav!^, the feast of thf tabernacle, paasover and pentpcost. The 

same is true of the Roman church — its feast days being days of 
opportunity for impressing its beliefs upon the people. Our re- 
form fathers who rejected the Roman ideas in the middle ages 
wpnt to such an extrpme that if they did not prohibit, they at least 
looked with disfavor upon all church festivals and special ser- 
vices. Within our memory there were churches that did not observe 
eithrr Christmas or Easter. 

The Lutheran. Episcopal and Roman churohes have always ob- 
served what is called "Church Year/' following a well balanced 
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scheme of creed and practice throughout the year. Tliis gives the 
attendants a rather thorousb knowledge of all the leading beliefs 

of the church and is undoubtedly a good thing to keep the church 
and the membership from being lop-sided. We have known of 
ministers who have so emphasized their special fads in every ser- 
mon and conversation that their membership has become radical. 
The liturgical plan has been a good thing to keep a well balanced 
creed and system in practice. 

A way for non-liturgical churches to protect themselves against 
' QfTer-emphasis of any one doctrine or practice is by the use of 
special services which not only contribute to the strengthening of 
the church but have other advantages. When pastor and officers 
see that the chureh is getting weak along a certain line, services 
of a special nature may be beneficial. Again, there is nothing that 
will so rally the entire community and reach the outside people 
as such serrlces. In many of our communities you will find that 
few people outside of the church membership attend divine wor^ 
ship. Often in the days of my preaching have I lookpd over the 
audience on a Sa^hbath morning and seen perhaps uut more than a 
dosen peopte who were not professinig christians. In fact« In our 
regular y^orvices wo do not reach our own mombership, let alone 
the outside people. Special services give us the opportunity, not 
011I7 to reach those In our own membership, but those who do not 
ordinarily attend. 

THB REVIVAL HEBTriNQ. 

First in importance is the evangelistic meeting, or the revival,, 
and I would suggest that wherever possible this be a union service. 

It matters not what may he the mo'tive of a denominational revival 
in the community where there are other churches, outside people 
look upon it as selfish and conducted primarily to build up that 
particular church. A union meeting disarms such criticism for it 

shows the world a united christian people working together in the 
community for the upbuilding of God's kingdom. We do not be- 
lieve it necessary to have an evangelist for such a meeting, but 

have found our greatest joy In doing this work ourselves. In fact 
•the minister who gives this work over into the hands of an evan- 
gelist is sacrificing the deepest joy that an ambassador of Christ 

can know, for if in heaven there is joy among the angels over one 
sinner that ropcntnth, there is also mucli joy to a minister to feel 
be has beeu mstrumentai iu enlisting some soul under the Imuaer 
of the cross. If the minister gives over this great work to some 
outside man, he sacrifices the greatest joy he can know. 

Personally, we do not favor a long revival meeting. Our ex- 
perience has been that in a meeting of four or five weeks about, 
half or two-thirds of the community waits until the time is half 
over before it begins to show any interest. By that time the few 
who have become interested have wearied and when the meetings 
are closed the whole commulnty is worn out and glad it is over. 
It is better to close the meetings while the community still feels 
they should continue than to have people glad the meetings are 
to close and give them a chance to rest. For several years, in- 
stead of special services running for weeks, we hade but a week 
of meetings each quarter just before the communion service and 
preparatory to it. They were evangelistic in nature, the invita- 
tion being given each night, and they always resulted in bringing 
to the church those who were received into the church, the com- 
munion service being the crowning of this effort. 
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la the last few years tbere has been a disposition on the part 

of our evangelical churches to follow more the practice of the 
lithurglcal churches in devoting the last week of the Lienten sea- 
son to the observation of what we call "Holy Week. ' 

Second, special meetings for missions are valualble fn rural 
church work. The study of missions with mi^^sionary sormona and 
aotivities on the part of the membership along this line ought to 
have a large place In the rural ehurch, because the people in 
the rural districts are often narrow because of their environment 
and the world vision can only come to them as they study great 
missionary activities. 

In the third plaoe, concerts^ annlyersarles, home comings and 

basket meetings can all be made of interest and help to the church. 
Let the young people have charge of somo of these special s^orv- 
Ives. We remember ia our boyhood days in Ohio of the splendid 
Sabbath school concerts that were held once a quarter on Sunday 
night. The church service wa?! given up at that time with the re- 
sult that the church was crowded and the Sabbath school and 
ehureb were greatly benefited. 

When we go Into many of our country churches and hear the 

rag-time music that is given there, the flimsy, cheap songs that 
are sung in a poor way, we feel the need of education along the 
line bf real muele. We -belleTe the Sabbath schools and choirs, by 
giving oratorios and cantatas and song services, and the minister 
giving the history of the writers and composers, can raise the 
standard of music in the community, for the world lovea good 
music and is attracted by it. In connection with this would be 
the singing school, which ought to be a part of every country 
church's life. Every community has people who love to sing, but 
do not know how, and here is an opportunity to teaeh them. 

ANNIVERSARIBS MAY BE MADE HEL*PFUL OCCASIONS. 

Let us observe tlio anniversary of our church life. How many 
of you know the actual time your church was organized? Do 
you ever celebrate the anniversary? We believe here is an oppor- 
tunity for ministering in a large way to an entire community. 
Several years ago occurred the fortieth anniversary of the organi- 
sation of our Bemeni church. A committee began to prepare for 
this celebration months before and when the time came we had a 
home-coming of eight days, each having something different, and 
yet all contributory to the worship of the church and to the edu- 
cation of the community. 

The anniversary began and closed on Sunday. Separate days 
were set apart for the various departments of the church. Mon- 
day was the day for young people, with a reception in the evening. 
Tuesday was missionary day. A former pastor and wife were 
present from the foreign flehi. and the afternoon meeting was 
for the women, the pastor's wife speaking, and in the evening a 
stereoptlcon lecture was given by the former pastor. Wednesday 
was prayer meeting and we had letters read from the old time 
members who could not be at that service. Thursday we had all 
day meeting in the park with a basket dinner, after which we 
listened to reminiscences from some whose saerlllce for the church 
In the days of her erection were Interesting and inspiring, and 
what a day! a day of praise and prayer. Friday was Sabbath 
school day, devoted to the Interests that centered around It 
Saturday was a rest day, with a street meeting in the evening. 
On the Sabbath we held a special communion service, and at that 
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time received several into the church, which ended the forty days 
preceding our anniveraary in wblch we had endeavored to reacb 
forty for Christ. 

It was a home coming that was a great uplift, not only to the 
chnrcb, but to tbe entire community, and tbe memory and Inttu- 
en CO of it still remain, Why cannot we use those anniyerBarieB 
and homo comings as important days in our church life? 

Basket meetings are ot prolit Lo the church, whether In the 
Bimimer or winter, lUthongh ordinarily they are conUned tu the 
summer months when poople can come in the morning and bring 
their dinner and have services both morning and in the after- 
noon. Sometimes country work has been revived when Interest 
seemed to lag by having such a meeting. 

We know of several churches that observe Thanksgiving day. 
The congregation, like a family, meet at the church and have din- 
ner after the Thanksgiving sermon. New Year is It splendid day 
to observe in the church. A generation ago New Tear was the 
time of open house, refreshments and oftimes of wine and car- 
ousal, but In later years homes have been closed, and we hear 
little of Now Year observances. For quite a number of years it 
was our custom to have a New Year reception in the church. As 
this is usually a day of closed stores, when men are not with their 
business but with their families, there is no more opportune time 
for the church to have something that will minister to the social 
need at this time. In our observance the church parlors were 
decorated, dainty refreshments were served, and the pastor and 
wife with the elders and wives received. Some came for only a 
little while and others for an hour or two of fellowship on the 
threshhold of another year. In the evening the young people came 
and had games and a social time. The impress of New Year's day 
was large upon the lives of the members of the church, and added 
much to their loyalty. 

STRElET MEETING REACHES MANY. 

A form of service which we found perhaps more helpful than 
any other in reaching the unchurched classes in the country town 
and the surrounding country is the street meeting. I know there 
is some criticism against It, and I have had to meet it. Some 
say it is undignified for our Protestant ministers to get out upon 
the street; some say we are copying after the Salvation Army, 
but even the Salvation Army was not the iirst to hold street meet- 
ings, for the blessed Master himself and the apostles went out 
into the streets and highways and preached the gospel. Always 
the church has* practised preaching in the open air out in the 
squares and open fields, wherpver men gathered under the blue 
canopy of heaven, and listened to God's wonderful msssage of 
love. 

In our last pastorate, during the summer season, it was our 
custom to conduct a meeting every Saturday night on the public 
street of our little town. These meetings were usually in July, 
August and September. Many farmers and their families go to 
town on Saturday evenings, as also do the town people, so our 
streets are usually thronged as on no other night in tht week. 
Here is a splendid opportunity to preach to people, many of wbom 
do not go to church, and we ought to take advantage of it. We 
had a foldinp orsran, whieh proved to be the bf»st investment, for 
the amount o£ money, the church ever made. We used it at 
cottage meetings and oftimes at funeral services In homes that 
had no Instrument of music, but it was indispensable at these street 
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meetings. In the afternoon we advertised the meeting by chalk- 
ing the walks. We always held it at the same place, getting per- 
mission of the mayor or board of the village. When eight o'clock 
eamei we wait to our accustomed place with the toAj organ and 
one or two person to help In the singing, which was always famil- 
iar gospel songs thai ail knew. Frequently we bad a special piece, 
or aolo, and occasionally some one would play on the comet for 
us. Then there would be a brief prayer and reading of a few 
verses of scripture and a short gospel talk, the whole service not 
exceeding thirty minutes in length. During the meeting an- 
nouncements would be made of all the church services to be held 
in the town on the morrow, and iirp:ing the people to go to some 
place of worship. The Lords prayer was the benediction, and 
when we came to this part of the service, I requested the men to 
remove their hats in memory of mother as we repeated the prayer 
she taught us. Thus some good seed was sown which brought 
forth fruk. 

AN OLD FOLKS DAY IS j : !■ I I :CTI VE. 

Another service we held each year which proved a blessing 
was old folk's day. To balance up the children's day service in 
June, we had the other in October when the leaves were begin- 
ning to turn gold and red and brown, with which our younfr peo- 
ple would decorate the church. A list of the old people would 
be carefully made and Invitations sent out to them. Automobiles 
and carriages would go for them and take them home after the 
service. The front seats were reserved. The ushers met the 
guests at the door and In the old fashioned way would offer their 
arm to the old ladies as they escorted them to front seats. A 
committee of young women e:ave each of the old people a tlower 
to which was attached a card o£ greeting and also the pastor's text. 
In the choir sat the choir of former days and the hymns thai day 
were the old time hymns that endeared themselves to the hearts, 
for they were sung in the time oC trouble and brought hope and 
comfort to the soul. The text of course was appropriate, hut 
some way that service never closed as other services do; in fact, 
there was no closinp until the last man and woman had gone 
from the church. Alter the last word from the pastor and the 
last prayer we always sang "God be with you till we meet again," 
and during the singing of this farewell song, evprybody shook 
hands with everybody else, and so the service closed with the 
memory of greeting and love and christian fellowship. 

On this day the church was always crowded, and we can look 
back to some whose hearts were touched by God at this service. 
A beautiful custom of the day was sending one of the ilowers, 
with card and text attached, to those who were not able to come. 
We remember how such a flower and verse sent two consecutive 
years to an old lady, an invalid who was not a christian, and who 
had never been inside the church, so touched her heart that she 
sent for the pastor and told him she had given her heart to Jesus 
Christ and desired to be received into the church. Her people 
being members of another denomination the pastor suggested that 
it might be more pleasant for her to identify herself with their 
church, but she replied, "No, i want to he a member of the church 
that remembers the old folks." 

Cottage prayer meetings are also a great source of good. We 
read in the epistles of the church that they met In the house of 
some of the saints, and many are the precious meetings that have 
been held in the homes of the people of Ood. In looking over the 
history of the church of Jesus Ohrist* we believe that the things 
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which have kept her true to her diTine ideals have lieen the mem- 

orip" and the lessons that have come from the homes, rather than 
the preaching places, and during the times of persecution, when 
the church has had to give up her life, that she might live. It 
has been the homes and hearthstones where the little company 

came to worship God. 

Kothing else develops the spiritual life and gives power In 
prayer as does the prayer meeting, and this development has Its 
^n'eatest opportunity in the cottage meetings. People that will 
not open their mouths in testimony or prayer in the church, wiii 
find courage to do so in the home of some friend, thus finding 
joy and inspiration in this blessed school of prayer. We helieve 
these meetings especially desirable for rural churches, and let us 
suggest a plan which has been successfully tried In a number of 
places: 

Let the session or the officers of the church make out a schedule 
of prayer leaders who will go one week to a certain neighborhood 
and there haye their hour of prayer, song and praise, and the 
next week go into some other part of the community, and so 
throughout the month, thereby having the opportunity of reach- 
ing nearly every home, during the winter season, and often re- 
sulting in renewed interest, and possibly conversions, and addi- 
tions into the church. 

But why need we speak further of these special services? E^ch 
church may proylde many forms of such serrice that will meet 
her Tippd, and prove fruitful in quickening the spiritual life, and 
building up the church of Jesus Christ here upon earth. 



NE who has followed our lectures thus far and noted the 



many problems that are Involved in the upbuilding of a 



rural life in America that shall be at all satisfying and com- 
parable with the city life that is so fast developing, might be dis- 
couraged if he thought only of these and the perseverance needed 
to bring them to a happy solution. But there are some splendid 
me??^engers of hopp appearing on the horizon that seem like 
prophets proclaiming a great new day; guardian angels watching 
and encouraging us here in America, and in our closing lecture 
we wish to speak of some of these messengers. 

First of all is the rapid growth of sentiment toward agricultural 
courses in education. There are more students in one of our 
numerous agricultural colleges today than there were in all such 
schools In the Unitpd States twenty years ago. This F^plendld 
company of young people, the very cream of our country, compose 
this army that Is coming to the front in the endeavor to build up 
this new rural life. 

What a fine prophetic note may be found In the hosts working 
for rural improvement. The department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C, of which we are justly proud< with its hundreds 
and thousands of workers, not only in the home land but in for- 
eign lands, are constantly studying and bringing to us the best 
In plans and plants; the Increased population, the awakening to 
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the fact that we have not couBidered the soil holy, but have abused 
and wasted it, so that loss has come to our nation because of this; 
the increased expense in living, the experiment stations of our 
state agricultural colle^ps; the introduction of agricultural studies 
iu uur high schools and in the upper grades of all our rural 
schools; the farm bulletins and papers that hare arisen within 
the last few years; tho agricultural experts and county advisors 
that are being employed; the farmer's institutes, short courses, 
ear displays; the efforts on the part of the manvfaetnrers of agri- 
enltural implements and of railroads to instruct along the linea 
of scientific and progressive agriculture. All these speak of the 
rapid growth of agricultural advancement in America. 

Tet, when we think of it, how small is the price we pay for these 
things compared with what we spend for war. Although America 
iB a peaceful nation and has no large standing army, or powerful 
navy, do we realize that |22.00 is spent for these to every |1.00 
for education, and whenever we spend |1.00 for agricultural edu- 
cation we spend 137.00 on our army and nayy? 

ajaj factors in rural uplift work toqbthbr. 

Second, the awakening and co^>peration of all the factors in 

rural life uplift is encouraging. A few years ago the church» 
school and farm each stood alone, thinking the task before them 
peculiarly its own and that there was no relatioiislup between or 
dependence upon the different agencies or factors. But now we 
are beginning to realize that the task is loo larE:e for any one 
of these and that all must work together. This is the day of con- 
ferences. This is the day when the church and school are invited 
to have their part in the agricultural college, thus touching lives 
alons: spiritual and ideal lines for the rural betterment. Today 
when a uaiiuiial corn show is held, part of the addresses and the 
most interesting of displays are given by our church boards, illus- 
trating rural church work. Today no short course in an agricul- 
tural college is complete without inviting some ministers who have 
been successful In country pastorates to tell the secret of their 
success, and to p'wo the farmer? thore a vision of Avhat they may 
do to better their respective churches. Our normal schools are 
training teachers who will make this rural betterment their life 
work. Many of our states have federations for country life prog- 
ress, where all institutions that bavo to do with the upbuilding of 
rural life meet in conference day after day, each bringing some 
contribution, that out of it may come the solution of this com- 
mon problem. In fact, rural uplift Is tho key note ol all our 
conferences and you will find there minister, teacher, farmer, 
home maker, banker and scientific educator all putting their IItcb 
into this twentieth century task. Is this not a splendid prophetic 
note of encouragement, when all these interests are united in the 
one great advance movement that is before us? 

CO-OPERATION AND CHURCH FEDERiATION ARE GROWING. 

The third messenger of hope Is the co-operation of farmers and 
the federation of churches. The co-operation of farmers has just 
begun here io America, but the sentiment is growing. This will 
be a little more difllcult for us than in other countries, because of 
one or two conditions that make us different as a people. America 
is made up of so many different nationalities that it will be hard 
to 'bring these nations to a place where they trust each other as 
they would were they of the same race with similar habits of 
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mind and thought; and then there is the independent frpirlt that 
is ours by blood right which hinders in a way the co-operation 
otlier conntiles enjoy, bnt we are beginning to practice this spirit, 
and find it is already bearing its fruitage. The American farmer 
Is "From Missouri" regarding this, and co-operative Institutions 
are showing him what can be done along this line. 

For example, when the fmit growers of California can nnite 

and pay the larf?e freight rates half way across the continent, 
and then sell their fruits at a much higher price than we get for 
fruil that is raised right in Liiis part of the country, we are con* 
▼inced of the efficiency of co-operation in selling. Again, we reaV 
ize that by combining we can buy mucli clieaper, as is being worked 
out in many communities. Today in the state of Illinois there are 
300 eo-operatiye farmers' elevators, where only a few years ago 
there were none. The farmer has not only been the object of 
ridicule, but of graft by both buyer and seller. If he had any- 
thing to sell, he took the price fixed by some one else; if he had 
to buy, he gave tbe price that some one else established, and never 
has he had the opportunity of saying what the price should he 
either in buying or selling. The fact is that tbe American farmer 
receives a smaller proportion of tbe profit on the produce he has 
raised than anv produce sold in any part of the world. As com- 
mercial civilization has developed, the middle men have increased 
in numbers, each looking for his share of the profits. 

PRESENT EVIIiS IN MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS. 

To illustrate: About two years ago in the month of February 
a man in New York City bought eggs, paying lifty cents a dozen 
for them, which was not considered an exorbitant price at that 
season of the year. He bought them for fresh country eggs but 
when he got them home he found written on some Oi the eggs 
the address of a man in Tennessee. He had just enough yankee 
inQuisitlveness to send a post card to this address with the in- 
quiry as to what it meant. In duo time he received a letter from 
this man in which he said that he had written bis Address upon 
some eggs he bad sold, hoping that the last man that bought 
them would write to him, because he wanted to find out the last 
price paid for them. He himself had only received seventeen cents 
a dozen for them. Thirty-three cents on each dozen was taken 
by men that just passed them from one to the other, and this is 
only one illustration of what is happening all around us, causing 
the exorbitant price that is being paid for articles of food here in 
America. The Just proportion of profit is not going to the man 
who produces, nor will it hecome his until the farmers co-operate. 

The farmer has to meet combinations at the very threshhold 
of his home, both in buying and selling, and co-operation is the 
only remedy. We are glad of the various organizations that are 
springing up all over the land, which are phophecles of a better 
day, and with this is also coming the federation of churches. We 
know quite a number of small country towns, having a few years 
ago, several little cluirrhes all perhaps depending on home mis- 
sion money to keep them alive, in which the churches have feder- 
ated into one, putting their money together and employing one 
pastor who gives his time to building up tbe social and spiritual 
interests of that community. 

Fourth, the p:rowth of conservation ideas is a great messenger 
of hope. We must attribute to Ex-President Roosevelt the be- 
ginning Of the agitation for this rural uplift. The facts brought 
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out by his Country Life commisBion have started all this moTe- 
ment and the great ConeerTatlon Congress, nntll the necessity of 

conserving our resources is beginninK to be forced home upon us. 
Ab an American people we are realizing that we liave been waste- 
ful. God has endowed us liberally and given us such mighty 
treasuries of good things; such vast expanses of prairie; such im- 
measurable wealth of forpRts; such great storehouses of minerals, 
that we have been prodigal in our use of them, and the mighty 
influx of new life from across the sea, bringing new problems and 
conditions demanding our best effort and tinanclal help, make us 
realize the situation in a new way, and these warning voices are 
but our best friends urging us to conserve against the time of 
need. Even our bankers, manufacturers, agricultural landlords, 
and teachers are interested and surely our prearhcrs oupht to be. 
*'Back to the soil" is one of the present day mottoes. One can 
scarcely pick up a magazine or paper which has not some article 
in it as to the desirability of the country life^ — perhaps about some 
man who has moved from the city to the country and made good. 

FARM CONDITIONS SHOW MUCH T^TPROVEMENT. 
The fifth messenger of hope is farm improvement. Let us con- 
trast the way of doing things today and in our father's time and 
see what an advance this country has made. There are men and 
women living today who ) ave seen the growth of agricultural 
implements in a way no other age has witnessed. For example: 
some of th«M older people saw the wheat cut with a sickle, when 
they were children. It was the same kind of an implement that 
was used when Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz 4,UU0 years ago, 
and all through those ages down to this past century there had 
been no particular improvement In the method of haryestlng 
grain. Grass was cut with the grass hook; threshing was done 
with the flail, and the crude implements of the farmer might, al- 
most all of them, be carried upon his back, but see what a change 
has been wrought within the last three-fourths of a century! The 
mowing machine, the self-binder, the great harvesting machines^ 
the gang-plows; in fact farm machinery has been reyolutlonised 
until today men ride while at their tasks, where before it was only 
with the hardest muscular labor that they could accomplish their 
work. The telephone, the rural delivery, the automobiles, the 
electric lights, the improved roads and the parcels post and many 
thinrrs of like nature are today within the possibility of the coun- 
tryman. What splendid improvements and facilities for the farmer 
in making life so much more enjoyable than in the olden day; and 
with all these, what cannot we do to produce a better ri^ illzatlon 
and have more time for the things worth while; more time for 
the social duties — thus making possible a grander, richer, nobler 
life. 

And finally, the high christian character of the leaders in this 
movement, is a splendid messenger of hope. Some one has said, 
"Agriculture is the one 'business of the world where to be per- 
manently successful a man must be religious." We cannot but 
think this true when we realize that all the great leaders in this 
movement are, above everything else, christian men; they may be 
scientlfie men, educators, Inyentors, but first of all, they are all 
great men religiously. Some one has said that there hag never 
been a great inventor who has not been a christian man. The 
Presbjrterians look with pride to Gyrus H. McCormIck who In- 
vented the reaping machine, and thereby made such a groat contri- 
bution to the improvement of rural life. The world thinks of him 
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as one of the great inventors, but we think of him first ot all, as a 
humble elder in the PreBbytertan church; and It la true of other 

great men. 

Such agricultural leaders as Dean Bailey of Cornell, Dean 
Davenport of our own University In ininols, Dean Butterlteld of 

Massarhu^etls, Dean Curtlss of Ames, with hosts of others that 
lead in this great rural awakening, confidently face the future, 
which already glows with the dawn of a new day for our country 
church, and school and home. AH these are men who bow their 
knees in humility before the Cross of Jesus Christ, and hail him as 
the king of their lives. The contribution of such lives, together 
with our great agricultural writers, cannot help but purify the 
streams and rebuild the waste places, and bring in the new day, 
when the Psalmist of old shall have the prophetic desire of his 
heart fulfilled, and the- earth shall be the Lord's, and the fullness 
thereof. 



MESSAG£ OF THE CHURCH AND MINISTER TO THE 

COUNTRY PEOPLE 



By WIIiMAM HINTS. 

College Pastor of the Methodist Church at Iowa State College. 

EVERY one of us who has listened to the description of mod- 
ern country conditions and needs, and who has observed per- 
sonally the new situations of the past hfteen years, must 
feel that there is a necessity of adapting one's ministerial mes- 
sage to the day in which we Uto. When we study reports of 
churches and find that since the year 19 00 hundreds fo country 
churches have been abandoned, we are forced to believe that there 
has been a real failure on the part of the church to connect with 
the country. It is equally true that the country has not responded' 
to the church. It would be unkind to lay all the blame on the 
preachers. It would be unjust to lay the blame at the feet of the 
denominations. We would be wrong in charging the blame en- 
tirely against the country people. There must be a distribution 
of the blame. The blame must be allocated to (1) an inefficient 
ministry, (2) poor denominational systems, (3) changed materialis- 
tic attitude of the farmer, (4) a changed population. 

RURAL INBFFI€IENCT IS GENERAL. 

Now the church is not the only Institution which Is Inefficient 

in the country. The town board is just as inefficient. The rural 
school is not up to its proper standard. The roads are bad. Farm 
l)uildings and homes need renovation. Agricultural conditions, 
though Improving, still need much improvement. But we shouldi 
tnke but little consolation from the company we are in. The fact 
that hundreds of churches are standing unused among people who 
go nowhere to church is a fact so striking that it demands atten- 
tlon. And whon wp fare the remaining humiliating fact that SO 
many more churches are being so little used — so sparingly at- 
tended, we fairly shudder for the future unless some heroic treat- 
ment may be used. 

Before going Into the subject of the minister's mes^aere to the 
country people, let us consider a very important matter which may 
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lie back of the question. Suppose we think of the church's xnes- 
BEse lirat. Let eaeh one of ns think of his own denomination. 

"What message is my denomination giving to the country people?" 
"What message should my denomination give?" We know that 
some deuomlnatlons have very few churches in the open country. 
That announces tliat they have little interest and little response 
in the open country. The church of Jesu?: Christ must not, dare 
not, pass by to leave untouched and unhelped, any fraction Of 
hnmanlty» regardless of color or geography or occupation. Tf we 
belong to a denomination which does not include in its scope of 
service every child of the universe, we seriously question the right 
of that denomination to class itself as a part of the church of 
Jesus Christ, the Universal Savior and Friend. I wish to emplia^ 
size this that our denominations at this hour should by all means 
strive to make plain to the country people that they are anxious to 
serye them In every possible way which properly belongs to the 
capacity of the church. I know of communities which have been 
80 neglected that they have a right to think that the churches 
care little for their relitgious welfare. T know of thousands of 
square miles never traveled by preachers on the King's business. 
There arp thousands of people on the prairies and farms who in 
anguish of heart cry out: "No church careth for my soul!" 

Now perhaps it is because of the scarcity of preachers that some 
country churches are abandoned. Perhaps it is because the lead- 
ers do not feel the importance of supplying the country church 
at any cost. I do know this that men are sent to missions in the 
cities and their salaries are well supplemented by grants from 
Home Mission or such pncleties. hut it is much rarer to keen md 
a country church by similar expenditure of mission money. I am 
not saving a word against aiding city missions. I simply plead 
that the country charges shall not be slighted. Without trying 
to be over critical of dennmfnatiori? rlops it not seem to you that 
the country people in many comai unities you know have some 
justification for harboring the feeling that the church as a system 
has shown but lax Interest in their spiritual welfare? 

A SYSTEM THAT HAS FAILED. 

Now, the church has used the open country as a piece of addi- 
tional pasture, not for the sheep, but for the shepherds. Here 
is a town church. It can pay |700. But $700 isn't enough for a 
real pood preacher. However, if that open country church can 

add $300 it will maintain a $1,000 man. The denominations have 
openly argued on these lines. That is an unchristian-like method 
of administration. Such a plan deserves to fail. It is lime that 
denominational systems realized once for all that we are not In 
the business of furnishing niinisters with tine salaries, hut we are 
in the business of introducing as many men and women and chil- 
dren to Christ as possible. 

One of the big messages the country people are "waiting to bear 

is the me?^sage from all the denominations that we have a genuine 
desire to see them helped into better things. This desire may not 
be expressed. The farmer is too independent and reticent to talk 

much about it, hut tho ripht disnosition on the part of the church 
"Will bring out an expressive smile of joy upon the fanner's face. 

If the church as an organized body only had a vision of the 
needft of tbe countrv it would surelv make more'adenuite nrovi8*on 

for the country ministry. It would work out a betfer sv^tpm for 
ministration. It would adopt the principles of federation. It 
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would quit the absent treatment method. It would be ashamed of 
sending pastors to country towns and giving them country points 
at which to preach simply for the purpose of bringing up salary 

to a certain mark. It would realize that no country community 
of any considerable size can be served trom a country town of 
1,000 people — ^unless under peculiar conditions. The average pas- 
tor of a country town has enough to do if he cares for the towa 
and country resident members of his church. He has not the time 
and means for country visitation and for the care of the social 
welfare of the people surrounding the church in the open country. 
We are speaking now of normal conditions in lowa» Illinois, Wis- 
consin and the central agricultural states. 

Most of our denominations have lacked in statesmanlike vision 
and action toward the country work. We have foreign mission 
boards — very active. Home mission boards very active in the 
matter of city missions — and helpiui in keeping up pastor's sal- 
aries in pioneer work. We have boards looking after the southern 
work. But very few churches are studying, sympnthptimlly, the 
important work in agricultural districts. The plea we make is 
not that interest In other causes ^e reduced, but the interest in 
this cause be increased. And the specific thing we plead for Is 
that the church leaders be brought to a real appreciation of the 
folks who live in the country. We should make a big distinction 
in our thinking between guarding and deyeloplng the Interests 
of the denomination so that we may have something to report — 
hold, possess, — and having a sincere, yearning desire to serve and 
saTO people. 

WHAT THE DENOAUXAiiOXS MUST CONSIDER. 

Before leaylng this phase of the subject, and in order that we 

may not be entirely critical and destructive, we would suggest 
some things which we believe should be immediately considered 
by all denominations. 

1. The large country districts are not being adequately served 

by ministers from country towns. 

2. Some country districts are being ruined by excess of de- 
nominational churches. Overlapping Is a crime. 

(a) To meet the emergency the *]> ri ominations must be big 
enough to put into practical use the principles of the churcU 
Federation societies. Let the commissions decide what denomi- 
nation has the best opportunity to do the best work in those given 
communities and let the others keep away. Such a message as 
that from the church today will be a blessing to the rural dis- 
tricts. 

(b) Let us have country stations wherever practicable. 1 
firmly believe that the church given to this plan will be the most 
useful servant of the modem age. The future may have another 
need, but the country need of today if I have sensed it at all 
correctly is the need of a closer touch with the minister^ The 
country people would like to talk about "our preacher, "our 
pastor/* Instead of referring sometimes to "the minister from 
town," e*^r. The church responding with the country station will 
be best prepared to meet the needs of the awakening of the rural 
population — an awakening which matches in many respects the 
Chinese Awakening of which we are hearing so much. (.The irony 
of if all is that we are responding to awakening China more en- 
thusiastically than to our own awakening in the country districts.) 

It is quite likely that Home Mission Boards will have to help 
in establishing that kind of work, but they will only be called on 
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for awhile. It will be productive work. If the surplus churches 
are eliminated there will be a constituency large enougii to prop- 
erly support the right kind of a oomitry pastor. 

Let me repeat that the denomination which puts its machine, 
its resources, its brains and its heart— and the greatest of these 
is heart — into the country wori£ will he giving a message to the 
open country which the farmer and All his folks will he happy 
to liear. The message of the church should be the message of a 
newer attitude. 

THE MINISTER NEEDS A MESSAGE. 

In the next place I wish to speak about the message of the 

minister. Here again the big message will be the message of 
the man himself. If the minister needs a message from Christ 
himself it is at this very point. The biggest shame upuu the mia- 
iBtry today is that the minister Is ashamed of country work and 
is unashamed of himself. The man who attempts to do country 
preaching when not in real sincere love with that work will not 
reach the hearts of country folks. You meet preachers and say: 

"Where do you live?" "1 llvo in which is a town of fair 

size. "Have you any other cliarge?" "\\')iy, yes, I have a little 
out appointment — about £our or live miles Irum town. And m 
the manner and tone of the statement you detect a note of apol- 
ogy from the man that in the order of providence he has not ad- 
vanced so far that he can do without that "thorn in the hesh." 
At the last annual conference I attended In my own church, I 

asked a young man: "Are you going back to ?" he said: "I 

don't really want to go back." Then he told me of an opportunity 
he had to go to a smaller church in one of the largest cities. He 
said he would go at a sacrifice in salary — ^"hut/^ he said, "I won't 
have any country point up there." Then when he saw how I 
looiied on that kind of a statement, he added, "you see I can't 
stand the riding." 

Men, I know what I'm talking about. The modern average 

minister Is not looking for a country charge. He has little love 
for the country people. He hasn't patience with their speech, 
their manners, their conservatism. He doesn't like to put a halter 
on the sweaty horse. He doesn't like to soil his linen. He doesn't 
understand the weariness of the farmer or the farmer's wife. He 
doesn't feel the sting of sweat in the corn field, or In the har- 
▼est. He doesn't know how It feels to get up at daybreak and 
do a whole lot of work before breakfast, to do a big day's work 
in the field and come home and milk a lot of cows, and do the 
barn chores when the sunset glows are dying out in the west. If 
the farmer seems a bit cross the preacher doesn't understand the 
weary day of work which has been done. He Is not In sym^ft* 
thetic touch with actual conditions. 

A preacher in a country town said to me last summer when I 
took an extra point eight miles out from town and preached there 

Sunday evenings when it was not my turn to take the union 
service in town, and f ri Wednesday evenings when I did have to 
preach Sunday evening in town — this preacher said, "Do you know 
what I'd tell those folks out there?" I asked him what he'd t^ 
*em. "I'd tell them," he said, "you fellows, every last one or ynn 
have better horses than I can hire, and you're just as able to come 
eight miles to town as I am to come eight miles In the country. 
It yon want to hear me, come to town.'* 
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VISION OP THE RURAL IS NEEDED. 

Let us hope that all the articles, speeches, books, sociology con- 
terenees. etc., will combine to produce a viHton of the Held, the 
need, the opportunity, the honor, that propprly connect themselves 
with this work. Then, perhaps, the unrighteous disdain of country 
work will pass from the preachers who hold aloof now from rural 
work. To pnt tlie matter positively, the preacher needs to carry 
in his whole personality a spirit of hearty harmony wlfh the things 
pertaining to country life. He should know country life and coun- 
try people and be swallowed np wltb fascination for tbe work as- 
signed to him. It should be easy for his people to see that their 
pastor is their staunch friend and ally. They will never be able 
to see that tbelr pastor considers himself saerlflcing something to 
minister to them. A pastor who goes to a country station with 
that healthy, wholesome f^pirit will be the most acceptable mes- 
sage that could possibly go to a country people. 

A balky, disgruntled fellow, who talks about preaching; to the 
"rubes," "enlitThtoninfr the natives." etc., etc.. makes one sick at 
the stomach. When I see and bear a man of that type, I am able 
to comment on that message of scripture which reads: *'I will 
spew thee out of my mouth." Unto the Iiord what an ahomtna- 
tion such clergies must be! 

What kind of a message must the minister bring? What shall 
be the substance of it? 

When Socrates was asked, "What is your profession?" he re- 
plied: "I am a midwife of souls." That stands today as an ex- 
cellent definition of a preacher. Through his services souls are 
born to a higher and bigger life. There arr many theologically 
saved people who need to be born many more times into larger 
life in their communities. To see to it that these continuous births 
are happily brought about Is the business of the minister. A man 
needs to be born into a filial relationship with God. It may need 
another operation to bring him Into a proper relation to his own 
home. Still another birth may be necessary to hrlUK him Into 
the vision of his ?^nnfal obligation. Long after he is able to walk 
in prayer and kindness, his vision of school needs, improved hous- 
ing, better roads, better government* etc., may open up to him. 
In all of these new births, the minister may possibly act a doctor's 
part 

WHAT THE MINISTER MUST DO. 

To do all this a minister must act a Christ's part In the world. 
If yon please he must be Incarnated In a real sense. I will not 

use that phrase because yon may have some theological untlrr 
standing of it that may give you some different understanding 
than the one we are anxious to convey. So. I'll use another and 
to me a very expressive phrase, and say that as God identitled 
himself, perfectly, with humanity, so the preacher must identify 
himself with his people in the country. Know the cold and heat, 
the rain and sno^ and sunshine, the dust and the mud — and all 
the unpleasant as well as the agreeable sensations Incident to 
the farm life. This doctrine of identification has been of much 
help to me. It is the key to the understanding of Christ's vision; 
and It Is the key to the success of Christ's ministers whether in 
city, in town, In country, at home, or abroad. Even as God identi- 
fied himself in Christ, with all sorts and conditions of people, and 
became the Son of Man and all kinds of men — entering into the 
consciousness of Saxon ani ?!lav, ^Tongolian and Ethiopian, Know- 
ing exactly the temptations, weaknesses, strength and possibilities 
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of all races and indlTiduals, even as God became one with the 
race in the person of Christ so we must become one with the peo- 
ple we serve. We are to sympathize with — that i?, suffer with, the 
people. We are to identify ourselves with the people. 

Don't you know that's a great thought? Think of God com- 
ing into perfect relationship with his people! He had sent mes- 
sages through prophets. One may say ho had written letters to 
his children. But no one knew just how the Father looked. He 
had never sent his photograph. We didn't know what hla voice 
sounded like. "When we thouKht of his voice, we associated thun- 
der witli the thought. Wo thought of him as a great Boss, but 
no one ever thought of him taking liis place in the gang. You 
never thought of God pitching hay, or working in the mow. You 
never thought of God being in trouble — or sick, or hungry. Put 
here comes Jesus. He works in a shop. He makes chairs, and 
neck yokes for the oxen. He works In the field. He carries water. 
He helps with the chores. TTf^ =;weats — think of God sweating! 
He gets wearied. He eats and drinks, and sleeps. Ho is subject 
to temotations. He feels grief. He even cries. He goes one day 
with Mary and they pnt away the body of Joseph and cry as those 
v'hn have lost a dear relative. All this having boon done, we 
know now what God is like. We know that he suffers with hu- 
manity. He feels the pangs of a Chinese or Indian famine. The 
cry of the city is God's cry. The call of the country is (Jod's call. 
So completely has God iflentilied hinisolf with the race that he 
says: "If you give a cup of water, a piece of bread — to one who 
needs it, yon give to ME. If you visit one who is sick or in prison, 
you visit ME." Let that wonderful revelation sink in deeper — 
deeper. If a minister is to go revealing God to the people he ought 
to know Christ — ^for Christ is God in the llesh. To know Christ, 
to love him, to grow like him, are prerequisite stages in a minis- 
ter's preparation. Then he can go into the country and people 
will see Christ, and hear Christ, and grow like Christ. 

THE PREACHER'S REAL MES&AGB. 

You see there is another side (o this doctrine. Tt is a side of 
the message which should have equal emphasis. It is a rather 
beautiful thing to contemplate God's perfect identittcation with 
the race. That melts us. To think that God thinks so much of 
us! And to think that he has a desire that we should be called 
children of his! Under the influence of that thought men have 
said: ''We will helong to the chnrch. We can do no less." But 
we can see that if God has so perfectly identified himself with 
us it is that we may also identify ourselves with him. That is 
what Jesus said. "Even as he becomes one with them, so they 
may hecome one with three.** Paul said: "I am even nailed to 
the cross every day." Jesus went the length of compassion. He 
suffered with humanity — even more than he suffered for humanity 
' —and died to live out the principle. Because he heatd humanity's 
cry, we should hear humanity's cry too. Tn turn we should feel 
as God fcols toward the race. Men, I wonder have we felt this 
side of the great subject? Christ came and told us God was at 
one with us. I wonder can we report that we are at one with 
him? This is the moaning of the word Atonement — At-one-ment. 

That is the preacher's message to the people. He must identify 
himself with them. He must reveal God's attitude toward them. 
He must represent God so completely that folks will love God, 
and just as the preacher has identified himself with Christ, so 
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people will do. They will want to tell their neiE:hbors. Tney will 
want to feed God in China. They will want to take the work to 
India. 

This message tends to do a lot of things. It will clean up 
the farms. It will raise not only the best children but the best 
Btoclc. It will build good roadfl and sehools. and improTO the land. 

It will send the young people to the univer.sities and bring them 
back to tho farms. It will fo.ster good games and will play them 
on Saturday aiiernoon. This message will help us to think so 
much of God. and the bible, and church, that the fourth com- 
mandment will be easily kept. The preacher who orings this mes- 
sage will be in love with the woods and fields, and birds and 
beasts. He will not only take a college and seminary course, he 
will try to Icnow a lot about practical farming. lie will bring In 
lecturers, hold conferences, advocate improvements, and do all 
be can to develop every body and every thing in country life. The 
blg^ healthy christian life Is so attractive, so beautiful, so engag* 
ing, 80 busy, and the present conditions of rural life offer so strenu- 
ous an opportunity, that here is a challenge to the young man ol 
today which cries out loudly to the best equipped we have. 

Let me sum up by saying that the church is inefficiently han- 
dling the modern rural conditions. The ministry is not appre- 
ciating the call to rural work. 

What the changing country needs Is a new attitude on the part 
of church and on the part of the ministry. 

We believe tliat the open country needs more country stations 
with college and seminary trained men who attend ad often as 
possible some conference of methods. 

Then we believe that the man who is sent by a progressive 
denomination to a country place and goes with a healthy sym- 
pathy for the country and people will carry an acceptable message. 
If he represents God as Chri.st reveals God. people will accept the 
man, and the Christ, and (lod. The results of such a work will 
lead to conditions of heart and brain, that the ideas of modern 
agricultural schools will be more readily applied. All of this will 
]ead to a realization of religious and social ideals which now 
seem to be merely dreams. 



DEVELOPING THE POWER OF THE RURAL CHURCH 

By REV. P. ADBLSTINE JOHNSON. 
Secretary Congregational Home Mission Board for Iowa. 

THE progress of civilization has had a tendency to rivet at^ 
tention upon the city. This is not to be wondered at» for 
the growth of the city has been phenomenal and its attractive 

power fairly magnetic. It has drawn into its complex life all 

sorts of people, and with their coming tremendous problems have 

been created. Industrial and commercial centers throb with life 
and any manifestation of life Is fascinating. The dweller of the 
modern city is in the midst of social, industrial and political activ- 
ity. He is drawn to the city by reason of the superior advantages 
in the way of social betterment, improved sanitation, more ade- 
quate school privileges, etc., all of which make an appeal to the 
spirit of enterprise, which is almost Irresistible. If at the same 
time the dweller of the city has some fondness for country life, 
rapid transit facilities enable, him to take up his resldenoe In the 
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eirer-widenlng suburb, thus realizing for him in some measure the 
BdTantageB of city and countiy life. 

This rather over emphasis of tho importancn nf the city has 
led to the neglect of the consideration of rural betterment, and 
the conditions amid which the tiller of the soil lives and moves 
and has his being. But we are now liTing in a day when the tide 
of interest is tnrnpd toward the country, and {'he institutions which 
are her peculiar possession. We are recognizing more fully the 
inter-relation between the urban and rural population. We are 
waking up to the fact that rural communities have furnished the 
city, not only with its physical and ethical health, but also with 
its leadership in all lines of civic and national activity. If it were 
not for the constant influx of blood from the country, our ettles 
would soon lapse into moral decay. Th^ mnntry has been the 
reservoir from which the citv has drawn its best citizenship, and 
if the source of supply is neglected, sooner or later the raw mate- 
rial out of which urban pociety is made will have seriously de- 
teriorated: and when rr»\intry communities deteriorate the worm 
is at the tree of our national life. "This is the goal of American 
eiriUzatlon/' says the writer, "the maintenance uoon our land, 
of a class of people who fairly represent our national Standards 
of government, of intelligence and of virtue.** 

THE SAD NRGLKCT OF THE COUNTRV CHlTPrTT 

As tliere has been a neglect of Interest In countrv life in gen- 
eral, so there has been a neglect of interest in the countrv church. 
By the country church I mean not merely the church which stands 
out in the open countrv. but the church whether In country or 
small villaee where rural conditions prevail, and where the sup- 
porting constituency get their living from the soil. As manv a 
city has drawn its life from the country, without gtying anvthlng 
In return for this contribution, so many a city church, has drawn 
the very bone and sinew of its membershio from the outlying 
rural churebps, without reciprocating In anv way. The city church 
has repeatedlv renowed Up life from individuals and familir"^ ^^.-ho 
havp received relierious imoresslons from some obscure country 
parish. Too often has the laree citv church absorbed this strength 
as a ms-tter of course, forsretful of the fact that if this drain is 
to continue, the sourse of supply will soon be exhausted. 

The neHect of the country church is Us sorrow. Its crown and 
glory is the measure of its sacrifice. The rural church has seen 
its children smttored. and itself Inft hiph and dry. the mute wit- 
ness of its former streneth. In many instances the sacrifice has 
gone to the point of visible extinction. But the sacrifice has not 
been in vain, though often premature. If the countrv church has 
lost its life, it has been to find it again in the sisterhood of all 
the churches. The present aroused Interest in the country church 
has not been Inspired by economic necessity, but by a deep af- 
fection for this Institution, by a genuine belief in Its spiritual po.s- 
slbilities. and by the conviction that it must be restored to its 
former place of prestige and power as the potent agency for the 
redemption of our beloved land. 

The evidence for an awal^ened interest in the riiml chnrch is 
abundant. The Hural Life Commission called particular attention 
to the place and importance of the rural church, saying that In 
the last analysis the country life problem Is a moral problem, and 
that "from a pure sociological point of view the church is funda- 
mentallv a necp««ary lT»«tftution in country life." The Presby- 
terian Board of Home Hlssiona has taken up this work in eameet. 
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employing a special secretary, and holding series of meetings, or 
conferences, on the Rural Church PrubL m. The field studies ol 
the country work department of the Y. M. C. A, have nad a stimu- 
lating effect. The investigation of the "overlooKlng and over- 
lapping*' in Colorado, made by tlie Federal Gonnell of the cliiircliet 
of Christ in Abicrica, and more recently, the Ne^r!ected Field Sur- 
vey, carried on by an Interdenominational Committee of the Home 
Mission Boards, have made very valuable contributions to the 
Study of the rural church. But as yet all these lines of effort 
are only pioneers In the Immensely important work which wp have 
in hand, and which needs to be vigorously prosecuted. As yet 
we have no accurate, scIenUlic Information regarding the rnrat 
situation from the viewpoint of the church. Individual communi- 
ties here and there have been surveyed, and important data has 
been and is being, collected. But the whole subject is, as yet* 
more or less hazy, for the lack of thorough going and compre- 
hensive investigation. As yet some very cniie conceptions prevail 
regarding rural conditions. It is not uncommon, even now, for 
intelligent people to idealize country life, and to picture the coun- 
try as a land of paradise on the one hand, or to go to the other 
extreme, and to picture it as a land decadent. On the one hand 
the farmer is lauded as a man of independent thought, of sturdy 
puritan character, and of sterling religious conyictlon. And on 
the other hand, hn is portrayed as a moss back, unprogresslve, 
ignorant, the plaything of unscrupulous politicians. These ex- 
treme views are, of course, erroneous. Country life is not ideal. 
There are counUy slums as well as city slums. In the country 
there is bigotry, and narrowness and vulgarity, and coarseness 
of thought, and social impurity, and, I fear, dishonesty in buai- 
ness. But the country, hy no means, has a monopoly on these 
things, and taidng !t all in all, the farmer- nature is a pretty UAr 

specimen of human nature. 

It is impossible to take the rural church out of its agricultural 
environment and study it by itself, to ascertain what has befallMi 
it in these latter days, for the rural church Is the sensitive register 
of the social, economical and spiritual conditions of the com- 
munity where it was planted. It does not always follow that be- 
cause a community is economically prosperous therefore tiie church 
of that community is prosperous. It ought to be so, and usually 
is so, under normal conditions. If the prosperity of the com- 
munity leads to ahsentee landlordism, and the setting up of a 
tenant system; If the principal interest In the land is to fret the 
largest possible income from it, without returning anything to it 
in the way of beautlflcation, or for the improvement of the moral 
and social surroundings, the church is the first to register this 
adverse soda! condition, and though wealth accumulates, the 
church starves in the land of plenty. 

THE CHANGES IX THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Men who have given considerable' thonpht to the study of rural 
America, have divided the United states into iour great districts, 
eaioh having its own particular characteristics and problems, the 
New England region, the south, the middle west, and the far 
west. I only stay to speak a brief word respecting the middle 
west, this creat Mississippi TSlley, sometimes called the great food 
producing tract, or the great corn belt. 

Settlement In this section began in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. From 1835 to 1890 a great host of people settled 
tn this rich territory. The most progresslye families hnilt eom- 
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fortable homes, and equally comfortable barns, boiid virtues 
were developed. Virile and itrong political opinions were held, 
and deep religious convictions possessed the hearts of ruen. All 
over this great interior cburclies syrang up, not so mucb tbrougJi 
pioneer miaslonary endeavor, ae by common desire on the part of 
the people. Religioxisly inclined people colonized in neighbor- 
hoods. The best social life centered about the church and Sunday 
school. During this period there was some movement from the 
country to the city, but it waa largely the outflow of supemuous 
members of rural families Into professional and business life. 

But since 1890 great social changes have taken place. Older 
communities have seen the pioneer settler root himseli: up, fiialk 
and branch, to 4;»lant himself elsewhere. For twenty years with 
almo.st increasing volume, the rural exodus has been going on, 
not merely of individuals, but of whole families. The Country 
Life commission received repUea irum one hundred twenty thou- 
sand rural folk to questions covering the essential heads ox m- 
quiry. The commissioners say in their report, "We have found 
.by testimony, not only of farmers themselves, but all persons m 
touch with farm life, more or less serious unrest in every part 
of the United Slates, even in the most prosperous regions." Farms 
have been let to tenants on a three or five years lease, while tne 
laud-owner has retired to the city, where he is known as the "tired 
farmer" or the ''stationary citisen." In the best regions the older 
people move to town because it is socially more attractive, and 
they see the prospect of living in comparative ease and comfort 
on the rental of their land. 

. This, very largely explains the evil day upon which the rural 

church has fallen. This fluidity of population tends to sterilize 
the open country and to lower its social status. The trnant who 
Is here today and there tomorrow, does not iie.p Lo uuiid up rural 
society, and he, almost of necessity, takes but little Interest in the 
rural church or the rural school. Rural society, says one writer, 
"is fast reverting to a type wnich was prevalent hfty years ago. 
-But there Is one great difference between then and now. Then 
rural society was passing through a marked social advancement 
which was common throughout the oountry. Now there are dis- 
tinct indications of social degeneration, which is the inevitable re- 
sult of a new landlord and tenant system." 

THE DIFFICUT.TIES OF THE SITUATION. 

We see, then, the dlttlculties of the situation. First, the country 
church is in the midst of a fluctuating population, in many in- 
stances the prosperous farmer who has become economically in- 
dependent, removes to the city, and withdraws his moral and finan- 
cial support from the little church. The lure of the adjacent in- 
dustrial center throws its magic spell oyer the young veople, and 
they are often drawn away during the tender years of their life. 
The church which once ministered to the whole community sees 
its strong families depart one by one, with no one to take their 
places. 

Then too, it must be confessed that sectarian rivalry and over- 
churched conditions are working sadly against thr- country church. 
The early settlers were extreme individualists, and this is partly 
responsible for the overchurciiing of certain communities. This 
has often destroyed community harmony, has been a waste of men 
and money, and has bred contempt for the church on the part of 
non-ehrlstians. When this condition preyalla the rural church has 
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AO distinct parish, and no one churcli can make the proper im- 
preBiion upon the community Hfo. 

Again it must be admitted that the rural church has cherished 
rather low ideals of its own importance. It has not always con- 
ceived oi its funciiuii in Lerxiiij of the fundamental needis ol the 
I»eople. It has not regarded itself as the **8aving sait" in every 
community. Lax business methods have prevailed, in the face of 
ever changing conditions, the rural church has been very slow to 
adjust Itself to the new aige. 

Then, too, there has been inadequate leadership. Too often the 
Missionary Society has been unable for lack of funds, to lay hold 
upon suitable men for the country church. We have sent to these 
fleldfl Inexperienced men, or because we could not get a strong red- 
blooded minister we have sent into the country church the man 
who is worn out and therefore incapacitated for large activity. 

STEPS THAT MUST BE TAKEN TO DEVELOP RURAL CHURCH. 

Certain steps have already been taken in developing the power 

of the rural nhurch. But as yet no downright serious attempt has 
been made on an interdenominational co-operative basis to remove 
the arch enemy of the country church — sectarian rivalry. The 
country church must have a constituency. At best it is small in 
its inemborship as compared with tho city church. It mnst have 
the leading lamiiies in the comuiuuUy, if it is to wield the proper 
weight of moral influence. But these families cannot be had, if 
the community is dissected by sortarian strife. The pathos of the 
situation is that sectarianism and overchurching runs wild in cer- 
tain communitiee while other remote districts are under-churched. 

The first step, therefore, in developing the power of the rural 
church, is to remove this paralyzing handicap. In other words, 
the next step should be a long step in the direction already taken, 
and that step should so firmly plant its foot upon overchurehed 
•communities, as to stamp out the unholy brood of sectarian strife; 
the correlated step should go into every rural community not within 
the r^ch of a church, and see to it that a church is proyided for 
the community. This ideal will not be reached in a day, but "we 
can make a beginning. It must come about by some sort oi 
christian co-operation between the denominations interested. If 
leading nations can enter into an agreement to put down war, why 
cannot the leading denominations put down sectarian strife? We 
need a thorough going, ficientihc, systematic, survey of rural com- 
munities from the standpoint of christian service, not denomina- 
tional acerandizement. We must try to securn for the rural church 
first of all a field where it can operate unhampered by religious 
rivalry. We must have the wisdom, the courage, and the con- 
science to withdraw from the overchurehed field in favor of the 
church which is doing the work, and meeting the religious needs of 
the people, if a clear field is secured for the country church, we 
have established the prime need for its existence. The seed must 
have soil. The seed of the Word of Life must be given a field 
where it can root itself and reach out into the interests and activi- 
ties of the community. Given that opportunity for the exercise of 
its ministry the rural church will be in a fair way to come to a 
'place of power drawing to itself a ministry of strength and exert- 
'ing an influence that shall be for the healing of our national lite. 

The Inter-Ohurch Federation of Itfwa, recently organised, should 
become a helpful agency in furthering christian co-operation. Seven 
of the leading denominations in the state are pledged to this cause. 
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It will be the aim ot tbe Federation to make a survey of the state^ 
or of certain eountles, witli a yiem to aBcertalntnir tho rell«lonci needs 
of as many communUles as pomlble. An attompt win "be made to 
redistribute our christian forces with the idea of caring for all 
neglected fields, and at the same time seeking to avoid any un- 
neoeBsary duplication ot work In any part of the state, 

FRACTfCAL FEDERATION IN TWO IOWA TOWNS. 

In two Iowa towns the Congregationalists and Methodists have 

fedprated upon the simple and fundamental basis of christian co- 
operation. The organizations thus federated maiuLam their de- 
nominational identity. They contribute to their respective denomi- ' 
national missionary boards. But on all matters of local religious 
interest the federated church seeks to become a community insti- 
tution. 

The country church nneds a new vision of its place and import- 
ance in the world's conquest. We never tire of calling the roll of 
the famous country born. If it is true that five-sixths of the 
preachers, and six-sevenths of the college professors have come from 
the country, received their first relve:ioiis imprpRs^ong from the 
country church, then the country church deserves recognition. Such 
a fruitful ylne should be cherished. Its resources are not ex* 
hausted. What it has done it can do. But the church needs a 
rebaptism of the spirit of service — "where there is no vision the 
people perish." 

In my work with rural fields it has been found htipful o hold 

what has been called a mid-week Sabbath. As the name implies, 
this is a great mid-week occasion. The object is to bring together 
the people of the entire community. A. regular church service ji 
held in the morning similar to a Sabbath mornlnp^ service. The 
noon hour is devoted to a picnic and social gathering. The after- 
noon program has been varied with the discussion of such topics 
as "A rural Sunday school," **The communis church in action," 
"How can this church better reach the community," "The farmer 
and his task." Where these services have been held, the people 
have borne strong testimony to their helpfulness. They have 
created a ne-v\- sensn of the importance of the country church. 

The country church needs a vastly bigger program. The church 
should be the living, sympathetic, and stimulating center for all 
legitimate interests of the whole country community. It must be 
the inspirer and leader of country betterment. The Gospel must 
be preached, and right ethical principles inculcated. But in addi- 
tion to the message, the church must lead out in lines of Intellec- 
tual, social and moral activity. The great word for the country 
church is "Adaptation." Most rural churches are using methods 
in vogue fifty years ago, and utterly unsutted to modem rural con- 
ditions. "The business of the rural church is to interpret the 
teachings of Jesus In terms of the people's daily life and daily toil." 
The whole circle of the farmers' activity should be of concern to 
the church. "The marginal man" should be a ehaiping factor in the 
policy of the church and come within the range of this program. 
The churches at Whiting and Hartwick, Iowa, are an illustration 
of what may be done when a church maps out a great program. 

AH this calls for a now type of a country minister. The type 
of a minister I have in mind is a man who loves the country and 
country folks, a man who is willing to root liia life into the life 
of the country, who has faith enough to believe that if he gives 
himself wholly to his ministry his people will see to It that he 
is well supported. For the task in hand he needs no unusual 
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equipment. But he must be a man with an open mind, a sympa- 
thetic heart, and a whole lot of common sonse. With that CQuip- 
ment he will see what needs to be done, aipyiy his knowledge to 
the work In liand and adapt hlniMll readily to changing condlttoni. 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

OF THE CO-OPEKATIVE CHUROHBS OP OTO, IOWA. 

The following articles were submitted to the conference by Rev. 
P. AdeisLine Johnson as indicative ot what is being done in some 
eommunltiefl toward federation. 

Article I. — It is hereby agreed by the Methodist Episcopal Chureli 
of Oto and the Congregational Church of Oto that the said churches 
will co-operate during the year 1911-1912, according to the fol- 
lowing articlee of agreement: 

Article II. — The organization ahaU ibe known as the Co-operattT6 
Church Association of Oto, Iowa. 

Article III. — member of either church In this aseodatlon shall 
be a member of the Aeeoclation by irlrtne of his rights as a member 
of that church. 

Article IV. — Each congregation shall choose a committee of three 
persons, and these committees shall constitute a Board of Control. 
The members of these committees shall organize themselves into 
a board of control by electing a chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer from their number. The duties of these offleers slmll 
be such as usually appertain to such officers. 

Article V. — Each committee shall represent its congregation in 
the Board ot Contrul, and the government of tke Asisocialiuu siiall 
be Tested In the Board of Control. It shall meet at the call of 
the chairman, or of any three members of the Board. 

Article VI. — The Board of Control shall have jurisdiction over 
an questions eonoemlng the co-operatlYe congregation* except those 
ot a strictly denominational character. Its acts ehall be binding 
upon the Association. 

Article VII. — The Sunday School and the young people's societies 
shall be under the control of the Board. 

Article VIII. — Any person desiring to unite with a church shall 
be entitled to choose freely, and to be taken into the church of his 
choice, subject only to the regulations of that church. 

Article IX. — The young people's ^^ocieties Shall co-operate under 
the same regulations as the churches. 

Article X. — Nothing in these articles shall be construed so that 
it will in any way interfere with the denominational rights of 
either church in this association. 

Article XI. — ^Nothing in these articles shall be construed In any 
way so that It will hinder either church In this Association In 
collecting Its own benevolences. It shall be the duty of the pastor 
to assist either church in this Association in collecting any such 
benevolences. 

Article XII . — ^The pastor's salary shall be collected under the 
direction of the Board of Control. 

Article XIII. — Sacrament shall he administered as the Board ot 
Control shall determine. 

Article XIV. — These articles shall become Mnsilnp: upon the con- 
sregatione only after they have been voted upon by the assembled 
congregation, adopted by a two-thirds majority TOte of those 
proisat, and tflgned by the committee firom each church. Notice 
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of the meeting to be held for voting on the?© articles must be 
given at tlie church Bervicee at least one week in advance of ttie 
time set for voting. 

Articlr XV. — These articlps may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the Association members present; but such pro- 
posed amendment must be submitted in writing to the Board of 
Control, and due notice of the proposed action must 'be stven to 
the congregations at least two weeks in advance of the time ?et for 
the meeting of the Association. Ten members shall constitute a 
quorum for the traneactlon of such buslneBs. 

Article XVI.- Roberts' Ihilos of Order shall be the authority In 
parliamentary juatters specially covered in these articles. 



Congregational Committee. 



Methodist Episcopal Committee. 
Dated at Oto» Iowa, this day. of September, 1911. 

BLANKS FOR RURAL AND VILLAGE CHURCH SURVEYS 

REV. Richmond A. Smith, Cedar Falls. Iowa» secretary of tlie 
Iowa Baiptist Country Church Commission, explained to the 

conference two sets of survey blanks prepared by him. One of 

these designed originally for his own use is equally valuable for 

any general church or Y. M. C. A. worker. It would also be in- 
yaluable for those pastors who wish to understand their own fields 
thoroughly. All sociological workers unite in saving that tlie tirst 
requisite to success is a comprehensive knowledge of the locality. 
This form is perfectly adapted to giye just this exact and definite 
knowledge of what is. and what is not there. This, then, furnishes 
the summary of the whole community situation. An outline town- 
ship map permits the mnkme: of a complete local map. These blanks 
can be procured of Mr. Smith, at 10 cents per set. (Five sheets.) 

The other form is called the "Home Survey," and Is so arranged 
that on each sheet almost the entire religious history anrl present 
church relation of all the family can be seen at a glance. This, 
of course, is for pastors or other religious workers who need de- 
tailed information as to local and family religious conditions. 

His tliought has been that a great many pastors would be glad 
of some definite guide by which they might get an accurate idea 
of the home and religious life of the people, especially when first 
locaMnp with a church. This will give Just this definiteness to 
his worii. Indeed many of the small-town pastors act as if they 
had no idea what to do besides the making and preaching of 
sermons (of course their great and first duty). But by following 
up this "Home Censue," pastors young or old would haye plenty 
to do right off. 

These blanks also may be obtained of Mr. Bmlth at 2 cents per 

copy. A pastor would need as many of these a? there are families 
to be intnrviewed; while h^ would require but a single copy of 
the community survey. The two forms are upon unifarm sized 
paper, designed to be used in a loose-leaf or clamp-back note 
book. This would give the complete religions hi^torv of the church 
or community and left to a successor would be priceless in value. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR THE RURAL MINISTER 

PROP. O. H. Cessna of tlie department of psychology in Iowa 
State College gare addresses on '*The Minister and tne Boy 
Problem — ^Adolescence/' and **The Minister and Psychie 
Ms.*' 

Instead of occupying the space allnttod to him in the bulletin 
with an outline of the addresses, he has thought that it might be 
more serviceable to tbose who are Interested if he would give the 
bibliography snggested by him at the lectnres. 

SOMB USEFUL BOOKS ON ADOLESCENCE. 

Those marked u i h a (*) should be in every minister's library. 
•Alexander, "Boy Training." Association Press. 
•Forbush, "The Boy Problem." Pilgrim Press. 
*Kirkpatrlck, **The Individual In the Making." Houghton. 

Mifflin Co. 

♦Fish, "Boy and Liirl Adolescent Period." 
♦PufTer, "The Boy and His Gang." 
♦McKeever, "The Boy and The Girl on the Farm." 
*Johnson, "Education by Plays and Games." 
♦Bancroft, "Games for Playground, Home, ^hool and Gym- 
nasium." The Haemillan Co. 

Culick. "Hygiene Series." Cinn & Co. 

Swift, "The Youth and the Race." Scribner. 

Swift, "The Mmd in the Making." Scribner. 

Hall, "Youth." Appleton. 

Hall, "Aspects of Child Life and Bducation." 

George, "The Junior Republic." Appleton. 

King, '*Ratlonal Fight for Character." Association Press. 

Coe, "Spiritual Life." Eaton and Mains. 

Starbuck. "The Psychology of Religion." Scribner. 

Home. "The Psychological Principles of Education." Macmillan. 

**The Boy Scouts of America." 

BOOKS ON PSYCHIC FADS. 

These books will be helpful in dealing with "Psychic Fads." Those 
marked with a (*) should be in every minister's library. 
•Sadler, "Physiology of Faith and Fear." McClurg. 
♦Brown, "Faith and Health." 

♦Hoffman, "Psychology and Common Life." Putman. 
♦King, "Rational Living." Macmillan. 
*Coe, "The Spiritual Life." Eaton and Main's. 
Bruce, "Scientific Mental Healing." Little. Brown & Co. 
Munsterburg, "Psychotherapy." Moffat, Yard and Co. 
Worcester, "Religion and Medicine." Moffat, Yard and Uo. 
Jastrow, "Fact and Fable in Psychology." Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Dubois, "The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders." Funk 
and Wagnall. 
Forel, "NenrouB and Mental Hygiene." 
Betts, "The Mind and Its Education." Appleton. 

BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 

The following books are .suggested for thoso who are interested 
in the general subject of psychology, and ought all to be in the min- 
ister's library. 

Scolleld, "The Force of Mind." 

Thorndike, "Human Nature Club." Longmans. 

Angell, "Chapters from Modem Psychology." Longmans. 
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THE FARM POULTRY BREEDING FLOCK 
Its Selection, Care and Management 

BY H. A. BITTBNBBNDBR, 
K\tension Associate Professor of Poultry. 

The oyporLunity to make money in raising poultry is not past, but 
here. In 1918 the sale of Iowa's market fowl and eggs reached the 
sum of $38,000,000, yet on most farms little attention Is glTen to ex* 
tensive poultry raising. The industry deserves as much time, care 
and attention as any farm enterprise, because for the amount of 
money invested and the equipment necessary, it returns more ready 
money evenly distributed through the year than any line on the farm. 

There are a few essentials necessary for the largest profit and great' 
est success. 

The question uppermost in the minds of most poultry raisers is, 
'•Which is the best breed of poultry?" Experience and experimenta- 
tion have proved that there is no one best breed. However, there is 
one kind of chlckoi tliait is far superior and that is the purebred 
of strong vitality and liigh producing strain. The crossbred and even 
the mongrel may give better results than the purebred if it is decid- 
edly superior in vii^or and vitality, or if given 'decidedly better care^ 
but it is well established that it dues uui pay to raise mongrel or 
scrub chickens. 

TEE BREED 

The breeds that generally give the best results on the farm are the 
general purpose breeds. The Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds, and Orpingtons belong to this dass. Are these better 
than others? The L^hom, Minorca, Ancona and Andalusian are en 

breeds, hut the whole profit from the flock does not come from the 
sale of eggs alone, but also from marliet poultry. If production is 
reckoned for the year the egg breeds will probably lay a few more 
eggs than the hearier fowl or the so^sUed dual purpose dass. It Is 
also true, however, that egg breeds do not lay as consistently through- 
out the winter where the climate is cold and variable, but their sprhig 
and summer laying: grivcs them their larger egr? record. The 
price received for these eggs is n.ot tiuite as high price as for winter 
eggs, and hence as good a profit may generally be secured from the 
eggs of the heavier breeds, such as the Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and 
Orpingtons, i^rfidc? this, more money can be secured froin the sale 
of stock of the heavier birds each year. If the heavier breeds are 
raised, the two advantages will give a larger profit than the egg 
breeds. 

AtDYANTAOES OF THE BRDEDS 

The Q^v^ breeds have many advantages in their favor. As forAp:er» 
and gleaners they are far ahead of tlie heavy breeds, ranging far out 
into the fields from early in the morning until late at night The 
small hreeds are quicker maturing and do not haye to be hatched as 
early to insure mature pullets for the winter laying flocks. They ma- 
ture in four nnd one-half to five and one-half months. Mo^t flocks of 
Leghorns and Minorcas run slightly higher in fertility than p neral 
purpose breeds. The smaller size, greater activity, and nervous dis- 
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position of the Leghorn mal<ps it a very desirable farm fowl, for 
clilc ken-eating sows or barrows have some difficulty In snapping up 
m&nj Leghorns. These breeds are able to make use of more corn 
without becoming orer fat, lazy, unproduotiTO and nnprofltalde; Warm 
WMither dooi not affect the L^horn, bnt cold and chanseablo weather 
reduces the egg production materially. 

To secure the greatest possible profit from the flock, market de- 
mands necessarily must be kept in mind. If egg breeds are selected 
the greatest Income will come from the sale of eggs. The aurplus malea 
and old stock will have to be disposed of. Some markets dlscrlmlnftte 
against the light breeds, paying a premium for heavier fowls. If one is 
near a satisfactory broiler market the young males from the egg 
breeds can be sold at an excellent profit 

Artificial Incubation and brooding becomes a necessity when the 
flock belongs to the egg class. This system inToWes a good deal of 
time, rare, exr'^rirnro and considerable ezpense^ more than the aver* 
age farmer is will i tit' to give to poultry. 

The bens of the general purpose breeds can be depended on to liatch 
and rear most of the chicks. If the stoclc Is kept culled to pullets 
and yearling hens, fed In a judicious manner so that it does not be- 
oome over fat, larger productions^ can be secured from the flocks of 
the heavier breed. , With the general purpose breeds the cockerels 
can be reared to the size of 6 to 6 pounds without becoming staggy. The 
late hatched cocker^ can be caponised and sold at good profit if a 
market can be secured. 

Balancing the advantages and disadvantages of both the egg and 
general purpose bre«d they are about equal as to profit. 

It is necessary in^ the poultry business to renew most of the flock 
each year. If IHO laying hens are kept, at least two-thirds lOiould be 
pullets. This means that every year 65 pullets must be placed in the 
layir.p: flork. To do this at least 300 chicks will have to be reared to 
maturity. If one figures a loss of 25 per cent, which is high, this will 
mean that about 400 chicks will have to be hatched. With this sys- 
tem of management there will be a large number of chickens to adl 
each year and in the long run will mean a much larger income. All 
females in the flock should be yearling hens and pullets. 

SELKCTINQ A BREED 

The many varieties of the different breeds give the poultryman 
opportunity to find a color or mixture of colors that suits his fancy, 
and care should be taken that the breed does suit. It is unwise to 
keep changing each year. When a breed has been chosen it is best 
to stick to it to make that particular strain the very best, in type, 
egg production, color and other breed characteristics. This is done 
by careful breeding and selection of only the very best and fittost. 
No poultrjTnan should be satisfied with a cockerel from a flock of me- 
dium producers, but should get the very best he can. 

The exchange of eggs with the neighbors is a bad practice unless 
they have the same variety and better stock. If this custom could 
be stopped among the farmers the production of pure bred poultry 
in Iowa would double in the next year. This practice gives a mongrel 
or cross breed of chickens that does not breed true to type. The re 
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suit is a product that is variable. The eggs and dressed carcass vary 
in the same amount and degree as the color. If there is to be a uni- 
form product there must be uniform stock that will reproduce its 
like. While the color is just an external characteristic and cannot be 
turned into food and be eaten, it is an indicator of what is under the 
Euit of feathers. 

The ideal variety to breed is the one that has the color and shape 
that suits one's fancy. The stock of that particular variety should 
be chosen for vigor and vitality. Breed for egg production and place 
shape of the breed ahead of color. Never sacrifice vitality or breed- 
ing for shape and color. The stronger survive while the weaker fail 
to make good growth and many are lost. The same care and man- 
agement applied to purebred stock of equal vigor will give a larger 
profit. 




Low vitality. Note sunken eye. shal- 
low breats, sickle hocked appear- 
ance. 



Strong vitality. Note width and 
depth of head and breast ; width 
between knee and hock joints. 



HOW TO SELECT 

Strong vitality is Indicated hy a head that is short, broad, deep 
and compact; an eye that is bright, full, clear, round and prominent; 
a beak short, stout, broad and well curved; comb and wattles well de< 
veloped in size and fiery red in color. 

The body of the bird should be well Jointed to form a compact, 
■tout, well built individual; the back long and broad, carrying its width 
well out towards the end, according to the characteristics of the breed; 
the breast, deep, broad and thickly fleshed with a long keel extending 
well back. The individual, especially the hen, should have large ca- 
pacity so as to develop a digestive and reproductive system capable of 
manufacturing a large number of eggs. 

The stronger bird generally stands with shanks placed squarely 
underneath its body and wide apart at the hock or knee joints. The 
toe nails in the stronger bird are worn broad and flat across the point, 
showing evidence of great activity. The stronger bird is the more 
active, generally the first one off the roost in the morning and the 
last to go to bed at night. 

CULLS. 

The unprofitable, weak, low vitality Individuals are the ones to 
cull out of the flock. These birds generally show some outward evi- 
dence of weaknesses, by a head that is long, flat, sunken and narrow; 

a beak that is long, 
narrow, flat and slen- 
der; an eye that is 
small, dull and sunk- 
en; comb and wattles 
that are poorly devel- 
oped or pale in color. 

The body dftentlmes 
is loosely joined to- 
gether or the bird may 
stand wdth its Icnee or 
hock joints close to- 
gether and its feet 
braced outward with a 
sort of sickle hocked, 
wobble geared appear- 
ance. The brpast is of- 
ten narrow, shallow 
and poorly fleshed, to- 
gether with a body 
lacking in width and 
depth. The weaker 
birds are less active, as 
evidenced by long 
pointed toe nails, and 
may often be seen in 
the day Lime occupying 
the roosts or sittting 

strong vitality. Note promfnent .-ye. stout beak a»CUQd about the bui.d- 
compact body. ings. 
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VALUE OF SELECTION 



If selection is not practiced each year and the hatching eggs 
taken from a selected few hens it does not take long to lower the 
vitality. Greater results are secured when a few hens are selected 

from the entire flock and separ- 
ated in such a manner that their 
eggs may he used for hatching 
purposes. It ipays better to buy 
two or three real good males to 
mate with a few selected hens 
than to pay the same or a small- 
er price for a larger number of 
males for the entire flock. 

One of the main reasons why 
many find It necessary to change 
males each year is that they fail 
to practice selection. New blood 
introduced by changing eggs 
with a neighbor who has a dif- 
ferent variety may give stock 
of greater vigor, but this does 
not produce offspring that are 
uniform. Together with this 
vigor there is established a 
strain of chickens with a breed- 
ing that cannot produce a 




The strong 
•capacity. 



viiaiity hen. Note line 



uniform offspring or product. By breeding purebreds, selecting from 
a flock for vigor and vitality, breeding from hens mated with cock- 
erels of excepUonal vigor and vitality, far better results can be se- 
cured. With purebreds the offspring and products are uniform and 
like tends to produce like. It Is not necessary to change males each 
year if aelection is practiced. 

Low vitality parents 
«nean low vitality 
chicks, a larger number 
-of infertile eggs, dead 
chicks In the shell, 
woak, crippled chicks, 
And chicks that die 
soon after being hatch- 
-ed. The chicks that are 
Latched from weaker 
parents never make the 
same growth under the 
same conditions as do 
chicks from 8trono,-er 
pareuta. Many times It 
ii not due to lack of 
care and management 
-that chicks are lost, 
tmt to the low viUlity 
.of the parent stock. 




Low vitality. Note lack 
and general weakness. 



of depth, carriage 
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HOUSING 

After selecting for vitality it is necessary to give the proper care 
to the stock in order to maintain the vitality. Housing, feeding and 
management have a great deal to do in maintaining this vitality. 

There are many kinds of successful farm poultry houses, but suc- 
cess depends on the houses being constructed according to certain 
principles. Successful poultry houses are economical, dry and well 
ventilated. The windows admit plenty of sunlight, much of it without 
the use of glass. Such a house is large enough to accommodate the 
flock, allowing about two and one-half square feet of floor space for 
each fowl, and affords ample protection to the flock in inclement 
weather. It is not necessary for a house to be expensive to be eflQcient; 
in fact, many of the most successful poultry houses are of the cheapest 
construction. It matters not how cheap a house Is just so long as 
the birds are comfortably housed, free from drafts and in quarters that 
are sanitary and well ventilated. Old lumber about the place or a 
shed that is ready to be torn down may be used for material. 

To get the most sunlight at all seasons the front of the house Ib- 
faced to the south. Some of the windows should be glass and the re- 
mainder open with the exception of wire netting to confine the birds 
and light cloth or burlap curtains for use in cold and excessively stormy 

____ 




Front view of A-shaped colony breeding houses. 
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weather. They will permit more sunlight to reach the back part of 
the bouse during the winter if placed lengthwise from top to bottom. 
The front in a fowl house is so built as to permit sunlight to reach 

all corners. It is absolutely necessary that the roof, ends, back and 
floor of such a house be air tight. Ventilation is secured through the 
open front and drafts are not incurred because there is no opening on 
any side except the front Old hoards can be utilized for the roof, 
side walls and back and covered with slnsle-ply prepared roofing, pro- 
Tidinf? a house tight on all sides, except the front, at a very low cost, 
and just as efficient as a more expensive structure. 

The floor of a permanent house should be sanitary, durable, rat- 
proof and draft-proof. A floor that has given excellent satisfaction In 
all of the above essentials is a dirt floor constructed in the following 
way: 

The house foundation Is put 12 inches below the ground and built 

8 inches above The ground inside is levelled off and filled in foUF; 
inches with coarse rock, broken brick and cinders. On top of this Is 
placed two inches of clay which is carefully tamped. Enough road oil. 
No. 7, is mixed with dirt to place a top dressing of three-fourths to one 
inch, thus making a floor that is absolutely dry, dust proof, durable 
and sanitary and one also quite cheap in cdaatmction. 

A cement floor gives excellent satisfaction if constructed so that' 
moisture does not collect and come up from below\ If the cftpillary 
moisture is broken with coarse materis^i, as in the dirt constructed 
floors, it will be Just as 8atii^actory« although not quite as cheap ioj 
construction and not as easily renewod as the diriiAoor. 

A wood floor generally affords an exceHent plac«rf^r rats to use* 

as a run vray. If the foundation is not tight, wind whips underneath 
the house and comes up through the cracks and knot holes, thus 
creating drafts. 

MANAGEMENT 

After a breeding liock has been chosen for breeding and vitality 
there are many factors that tend to reduce these qualities. For this 
reason proper management is as essential as the selection itself. In 

brief the essentials of management are: Free range on a well drained 
soil, plenty of feed fed in the right proportion, sanitary surround- 

iugs, and freedom from Insect pestii and diseases. 

To encourage proper care and maintain the vitality of the stock 
a colony house can be utilised advantageously. One 'Of the most de- 
sirable types of colony house tried out at the Iowa Agricultural Ex« 
perlment Station Is the A-shaped house. Prom 15 to 25 hens are placed 
in each house and given free range. The vigor and vitality of the 
parent stock is maintained, fertile eggs are secured, and strong vigor- 
ous chicks that grow rapidly are produced. The colony houses are 
built upon skids so that they can be hauled about from place to places 
When thT3s constructed the house is usable for many purposes. It 
may serve excellently as a rearing house, or as a fattening house for 
capons or cockerels, and it makes a good house for winter laying pul- 
lets. In oQiet words, the portable colony house can be utilised during 
ttie entire yesr. 
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Interior view of colony house, showing roosts, dropping board, trap nests and 
self-feeding hopper. 



A detailed plan of the A-shaped portable colony house shown In thli 
publication can be secured by writing to the Poultry Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. This type of house is generally made 8x8 
or 8x10, a convenient size to be removed easily from place to place. The 
A-shaped construction permits it to be drawn through an orchard or 
grove without catching on the limbs. A house of this kind can be built 
Tery easily and will cost lees than $40.00 for labor and material. 

One of the most satisfactory locations for the colony house is in the 
orchard or grove, where the breeding flock may be given free ranga 
No males are permitted with the general flock. Fertile eggs for 
hatching are secured from the breeding flock and market eggs from 
the general flock. These market eggs will be Infertile, which is all 
the better from the market standpoint, for they will not heat and 
develop blood rings like a fertile egg. 

SELECTING EOOS FOR HATCHINQ 

If the largest and strongeet chicks are to be secured the eggs for 
hatching should be selected. There are many theories as to what klod 
of an egg is the best for hatching. It is a common idea that its shape 
determines to a certain degree the sex of the chick. For instance, it 
is believed a round egg will produce pullets and long pointed eggt, 
cockerels. Experiments have proved that the shape or size of the egg 
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Crippled condition due to lov/ vitality 
of parents or Improper incubation. 



has little or nothing to do with determining sex, but that the stronger, 
healthier and more vigorous chicks come from medium sised, normal 
shaped egga. Eggs selected from hens are better than eggs from 
pullets if stock is equal in vital- 
ity. Eggs that are ill shaped, 
rough, dirty, stained should not 
be used. If eggs of good size 
are used every year it will tend 
to increase the size and uniform- 
ity of the eggs of the flock be- 
cause the sdze of the egg is a 
heredity character. 

It is impossible for an egg has 
been incu/bated to tell whether it 
is fertile or infertile without breaking the shell. After it has been 
under the hen or in the incubator for Ave to seven days, it can be 
tested by candling. A candling outfit can be purchased from any 
poultry supply house or a home made one can be used with equally 
good results. A box large enough to hold an ordinary lamp, with a 
hole cut in the top for the chimney and a small hole opposite the 
flame about the size of a half dollar, is all that is necessary. Candling 
must be done in a dark room or at night. The egg is held large eni 
up before opening in the aide of the box. The infertile egg will 
show clear like a fresh egg while the fertile egg will show darker. 
The fertile egg will show, if the light is strong, a spider-like forma- 
tion with the branching blood vessels. A little experience gained by 
breaking a few eggs into a dish after looking at them through th« 
oandle will enable one to oandle quickly and efficiently. 

Experiments at the Pennsylvania station show that egga held for in- 
cubation give better results when laid flat and turned dally, and that 

the washing of eggs materially reduces their hatchabillty. llie test 
also shows that there is little difference in eggrs kept in a reasonably 
cool room or cellar if not held for longer than ten days. 

If egga for hatching are to be saved for a number of days largs 
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Low vitality. Note lack of car- 
riage, sleepiness and dumpiness. 



A strong cnick. 
depth of body. 



Note width and 



hatches of stronger and more vigorous chicks can be secured It th» 

eggs are held under the right conditions. Many times when poultry 
raisers think they are doing the most tlioy are really doing the worst. 
Eggs held in a living room or klLchen where the temperature ii 
around 70° eraporate very fast and the vitality of the embryo Is ma- 
terially reduced. A cellar, provided it Is not musty or mouldy, makes 
a very satisfactory place to hold. eoEB that are to be used for iiatci ing 
purposes. The best temperature seems to be between 45" and 66" with 
an average of about 50°. The shell is porous so that moisture within 
easily evaporates. A cover over the eggs prevents excessive evapora- 
tion. It is a good idea to torn the eggs daily. 

The poultry department at New York College of Agrioulture reports 
the fcdlowing vrork on holding eggs tor hatching: 
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Eggs held under different temperatures snd conditions: 
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Optimum temperature about 60 degrees. 

In these experiments the eggs w^ere turned daily. The first ex- 
periment was run at a temperature 5 degrees colder than the ordinary 
living room. >■ ' 



B&MEDING FROM PULLETS 

Ferhaps.no one factor tends more to lower the yitality of chicks 

and cause pocr hatches than the continued practice of breeding from 
pullets mated with coekerels. It gives undersized, weak, ilow-prowing 
stock. Pullets lay more than hens through the winter and are in 
poorer physical condition when spring hat(±ie8 start. The eggs ars 
smaller in ^se^ more are Infertile, and more give dead chicks in the 
sh lis, and more weak, crippled, spraddled legged chicks are pro- 
duced to die soon after hatching. Where chicks hatched from pullet 
eggs are smaller they do not overcome this defect, but make slower 
growth through the season. 
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BRED FROM PULLETS 
Hens should be used in the breeding flock where it is at all pos- 
•Ibla The West Virginia Experiment Station has reported the most 
complete work along this line in its bulletin, No. 124, as follows: 
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NEW STOCK 

With chickens It is not a difficult matter to build up a pure bred 
flock of the very best. One, two or three years at the most is all the 
time that is required to establish a flock of pure breds. There ar« 
many good ways of establishing a high producing flock. One of the 
most satisfactory ways seems to be that of starting with a setting or 
two of eggs or by purchasing the baby chicks from the right kind 
of flock. If care is used in getting the stock, a small breeding flock 
of pullets will be on hand for the next year. In ordering eggs or 
chicks it is usually better not to buy from some dealer far away, even 
though he has an alluring advertisement in some farm or poultry 

journal. It is better to se- 
cure eggs and chicks from 
a flock of which one is cer- 
tain or which is recom- 
mended by good authority 
than to take chauces with 
flocks of which nothing is 
known. 

FEEDING 

In feeding the breeding 
flock it is necessary to 
give the breeders every- 
thing that is necessary for 
manufacturing eggs. The 
feeds must be fed in such 
A manner that the hen is 
kept in the highest pos- 
sible physical -condition. 
The following system of 
feeding has been worked 
out carefully and is now 
in use at the Iowa State 
College poultry farm and 
is giving excellent satis- 
faction : 

Google 
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Grain Mixture. Ma«h Mix ture. 

Com, coarwly craclwd 2 ftw. Finely ground com 8 Ibt. 

Wh©at 1 lb. Wheat middlings, or higb iradi 

0»t« (he»Ty) 1 lb. shorts 2 Hm. 



Wlieat bran 1 lb. 

H«*f scrap 1 lb. 

Alfalfa leaves 1 lb. 

Ground oats 1 R). 

Sat't 1-10 M). 



As much depends upon the manner and method of feeding as upon 
the feed Itself. If the flock Is given free range to the barn yard where 
plenty of corn and other grain may be picked up, the grain mixture 
can be omitted. However, it will always pay to keep the mash mix- 
ture before the fowls in a self-feeding hopper. Feeding the mash dry 
with an occasional wet feeding Is a good practice. Buttermilk or 
skimmed milk Is used to mix with the mash mixture In sufficient 
proportion to make a moist, crumbly mass, not wet and sloppy. If 

the grain mixture la feed it in a deep litter of straw. 

It is highly essential that the feeding of the breeding flock include 
variety of grains, free access to ground food, a large amount of green 
food, an ample supply of some form of animal material, plenty of grit 
for grinding material, oyster shell or ground limestone to furnish the 
ghell of the egg, and an easy and ready supply of clean, fresh water. 




Dry mash feed hopper, cover raised showing three compartments and open 
ready for feeding. 
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Qiit, shell and charcoal hopper. 



The green food can be supplied in the form of alfalfa leaves, either 
steamed or dry; sprouted oats, cabbages, roots, potato parings and the 
like. The animal food in the form of beef scrap, tankage, fresh meat, 
refuse from butchering, green cut bone, worms, insects, buttermilk, 
or skimmed milk, should be given to the breeding flock in sufficient 
quantities to supply the demand. 

DISEASEf^ AND INSECT PESTS 

To keep the flock free from disease it is necessary to use a little 
prevention in addition to careful management. Enough permanganate 
of potash should be placed in the drinking water to make it a deep 
wine color, or enough to color the finger a light brown when placed 
in the liquid. If the house is thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed 
In the spring before the breeding flock is placed in It, It will aid ma- 
terially in keeping infection down. 

A whitewash solution that has given satisfaction is made up in 
the following manner: One peck of water slaclicd line, two pounds 
common salt, one gallon of stock dip. To this mixture is added 40 
gallons of water and the preparation is applied under pressure with a 
spray pump. However, if a spray pump is not available, encugn water 
can be mixed with the stock solution to form a liquid that can be 
a: I lied with a broom or an ordinary whitewash brush. 

To keep the flock in a good physical condition, a little epsom salts 
can be mixed In with the dry mash. For a flock of 18 to 20 birds half 
a pound of epsom salts can be mixed with a gallon of mash and this 
moistened with skimmed milk or buttermilk and fed occasionally. A 
little sulphur added with the epsom salts helps to purify the blood and 
keep the birds in good breeding condition. 

A good dust box should be made available for the flock so that they 
will keep themselves free from body lice. If powdering is necessary a 
cheap and effective home made powder can be made from the follow- 
ing formula: Three parts gasoline, one part commercial cresol. To 
this mixture add all of the Portland cement that will thoroughly 
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moisten.^ Spread out to dry. The gasoline will evaporate, leaving & 
grayish white powder with a pronounced odor of carbolic acid. 

It U also necessary that the house be kept free from the little red 

mite, which works upon the chicken at nig^ht, remaining in the house 
during the day time. The evidence of the mite is a whitish appear- 
ance along the roosts, nests, walls and dropping boards. Close ob- 
serYatl<Hi may disclose the little red fellow in the cracks, crevices 
<md hidden corners. For this rest ft Is necessary to use a yery strong 
disinfectant or mite paint. In many cases it is necessary to use a 
paint, such as crude oil, crude carbolic arid and the like on the roosts, 
neets and every place in the house where a mite can possibly hide. 
This paint is put on with an ordinary paint brush early in the mom- 
tag, A mixture of three parts of kerosene and one of crude oarbolle 
acid or stock dip has proved very efTiclent. A second application should 
be made in five or six days aft^^r tlie first in orrtor tr> kill the new 
mites from the eggs that were not killed by the iirst application. 

THE SITTING HEN 

One of the most pati^factory incubators for the farm Is the old hen. 
Nature is careful and economical in her way of incubating, but good 
results from hen hatching cannot be expected If the hen is not left 
unmolested. The laying house, where other fowls are apt to lay in the 
nest where the hen is .sitting, is a poor place. 

A satisfactory place can be arranged easily in a shed or separate 
building, where all of the hens can be set as they become broody. For 
the best results the nests should be uniform and comfortable. Broody 
hens G&n be moved at night with little trouble or danger of br' nking 
them up. Give tiie hen two or tJireo eggs and she will soon become 
settled down in her new quarters. A good sized nest is 14 inches deep 
and 12 inches wide. The nests may be built one aboye the other, al- 
lowing about 12 inches from top to l>ottom. If thought advisable a 
door may bo made to co-t^Ae the birds. A good dust box should be 
provided so that the I: :is may dust themselves. Fresh water and 
whol« corn should be kept where they have access to it. 

Better batches have been secured when a piece of sod or dirt to a 
idepth of two or three inches has been placed in tlie bottom of the nest 
and shaped to conform with the body of the ben. A little straw, 
chafit or fine hay is the best for nesting material on top of the dirt. 

BREAKING UP A BROODY HEN. 
Tf an incubator is used for hatching, the broody hens must be 
"broken up." There are many satisfactory and some unsatisfactory 
methods of doing this. Care must be taken not to injure the hen. It 
is not a good Idea to throw her off the nest time after time or duck 
her into the water trough. She must not be shut up in a dose coop 
for several days without feed and watt r. Roth of the above methods 
may serve their purpose in breaking up the broodiness, but it is 
some time before the hen will be in condition to begin laying. Putting 
her in a slatted bottom coop hung between a couple of trees is better. 
With fresh water and plenty to eat, her broodiness is soon broken 
and slie is in good condition. A V-shaped trough cnn be plaeed in 
front of tl le coop so that a moistened mash may be fed occasionally. 
Plenty of grit, green food and animal food soon puts the hen into lay- 
ing condition. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF POTATO VARIETIES 

BY C. L. PITCH 

The purpose of this bulletin is to furnish the grower of pota- 
toes in Iowa with information as to varieties and how to identify 
them. So many of the productive sorts have been repeatedly 
renamed that there is great confusion, when in reality the situa- 
tion is a dear and simple one and the valuable sorts are few 
and readily identified. 

Grocerymen and produce dealers may find this publication of 
use in identifying carlots purchased by them. The shipment into 
Iowa of the early white Irish Cobbler under the name of the 
late long keeping Rural has been a serious, if not intentional, 
fraud upon some merchants. Moreover, there is great need to 
have carlots or smaller shipments of seed potatoes true to name 
and season. 

The judging of com in the ear has become an important factor 
in corn production. In the short courses and in the schools and 
colleges, the young people of the com belt and their elders have 
learned through contests and judging exercises to read from the 

ear of corn how it grew and what is its merit for feed or plant- 
ing. To the judging of apples and other fruits, horticulturists 
and horticultural students give a great deal of time and the 
results in knowledge of fruits could be so well secured in no 
other way. The importance of the potato industry justifies 
systematic study of potato tuhei-s in the same way, and it is 
hoped extension workers and teachers in high schools and col- 
leges will find these studies of use in their class work with 
potatoes. 

The identification of varieties of potatoes will be considered 
under three heads, as follows: 
L The varieties of interest to Iowa growers and merchants. 

II. Tubers described and tuber parts named: the influence 

of conditions on shape and color. 

III. Varieties described and identified by the tuber form 
and color markings. 

PART I, VARIETIES OF INTEREST TO IOWA GROW- 
ERS AND MERCHANTS. 

Potato varieties win their way by force of superior excellence 
and hold their place because of their power to produce good 
and saleable food in larger quantity or of better quality than 
other sorts. In home gardens personal preference or sentiment 
is quite a factor in the preservation of varieties, but it is not 

*Acknowledgment.s are made to the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station for permissSun tu u.se in this bulletin the results of work don^ 
by the author at that Station. 
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so on the general market where sheer meril and power to pro- 
duce wins. In the aggregate, a considerJibU* beiietit would re- 
sult if growers of potatoes would plant only standard sorts. 
Yields would be larger, quality as good or better, seed more 
easily secured, and the shipment of straight, unmixed cars would 
be made possible. Without being able to ship cars of one 
variety no community can sell potatoes in quantity with, success. 

The writer made thorough trial for a series of years of all 
varieties of commercial importance in the United States and 
Euroi)e. He made also a canvass in person and by letter of the 
Tnarkets of the United States. The result was that only a few 
varieties were found to cut niueh figure in our food supply, or 
to be worthy of trial. For tlie Uni.ed States, these varieties 
are at this date as follows, listed about in the order of their 
importance : 

1. Rural. Irish Cobbler. 

2. Green Mountain. 6. iiliss Triumph. 

3. Early Ohio. 7. Peerless (Pearl). 

4. Burbank. 

The Eaily Rose and certain other varieties are mentioned in 
Part III as of local importance i)i the United States and many 
other nanus for the above seven sorts are given. Almost all 
the so called novelties offered by seedmen will be found to be 
one or another of these standard sorts renamed, or a seedling 
or sport from one of them, and very rarely different from or 
superior to the parent sort. 

lOWA S OUTSTANDING VARIETIES. 

The Iowa Agricultural Experiment station has found that the 
three outstanding varieties for Iowa planting are: 

1. RURAL. 

2. EARTiY OHIO. 

3. IKlSll COBBLER. 

The following are grown in Iowa to a greater or less degree 

or reach our markets. 

4. OREEN MOrXTAlX, the second most important variety 
in the L nited States, and a second best late sort for Towa. 

5. BURBANK, still the standard oi the U. S. Government 
for market quotations, formerly important in Iowa, and at some 
seasons still important in the snpi)ly of her cities. 

6. PEERLESS OB PEARL, by test at Ames, ranking among 
the hest late sorts, and often coming into her markets from 
Colorado or "Wiseoiisiii. 

7. BLISS TRIUMPH, sometimes grown in Iowa for very 
early nse, and cxteTisivply ^rown in the south for the supply of 
the early markets of Iowa and the northern states. 
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PART II. TUBERS DESCRIBED AND TUBER PARTS 
NAMED. THE INFLUENCE OF CONDITIONS ON 

SHAPE AND COLOR. 

In identifying varieties, certain facts need to be kept in mind 
as to how the potato tubers grow. A tuber is not a root but a 
stem which has been more or h*ss enlarged with the storage of 
reserved food. Not all ''tuber" stems do enlarge. In soil too 
warm or in some conditions of disease the stems may grow in 
length rather than in thickness and often come out of the ground, 
either without or after starting to tuber. Tuber shape must be 
considered in connection with vigor and productiveness. 

On new soils, like the hazel brush lands of Iowa in the early 
days, or on rich sandy lands in the north, there is a tendency 
for all varieties to have relatively wide and flat tubers. Wide- 
ness is a sign of health and vigor, and other things being at 
all equal, wide flattened seed potatoes are better than those that 
are circular in cross section. Moreover flattened tubers are not 
hollow, and are associated with shallower eyes and freedom from 
knots or second growth. Flattened tubers are easiest to pare 
and are of the best shape for cooking. The largest yields are 
associated with this form. Flatness and relative shortness are 
the result of healthy growth and are signs of strength. 




FIG 1 RURAL: Plenty of tuber stems after only a start at tuoering. Tlie 
result of hot soil. The Ideal wide Rural (W) In Fig. 12 represents one 
extreme: this is tlie other. The French call this trouble "Filosete." Tlie 
original tuber stem is at (S) and the abnormal stems have emerRcd 
from the ground in three places (1, 2, 3). The mother plant and the 
seed piece are not shown. 



FIG. 2. EARLY OHIO: A Run Out Tuber. A type half way between the 
untubered stem and the wide flat Rural (W) In Fig. 12. 

Thost^ varieties that are naturally long are not vigorous enough 
for the com belt. The Burbank and the Early Rose though 
still useful on sandy soils in cool northern regions have been 
driven out of the corn belt and out of the warmer irrigated 
districts of the west and have been replaced by the wide flat 
short varieties like the Rural and the Pearl. A like fate seems 
to await the Early Ohio in competition with the wider and 
flatter Cobbler. 

Future varieties for the corn belt will have when at their best 
short, wide, flat tubers and potato breeders should reject all 
seedling tubers except those of this kind. 




FICj. 3. The under mrte of a large tuber, showing the heavy eyebrows and 

prominence of eye parts common among large potato**- una lo the run 

out tubers of some sorts. 
Note that the eyes point to the edge on the underside of tubers and to the 

center on the upper side. The better tubers are the more pronounced 

in this pointing. 
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Between the wide smooth potato and the uDtubered atem there 
are all sorts of gradations. The longer the tuber the more near- 
ly circular is its cross section— the more like an untubered stem 
it is. Eyes represent buds or embryo branches on the. original 
stem. The eye-yoke or ridge below tlie ey(i is developed from 
the leaf in whose angle the branch or sprout was placed. The 
more normally the tuber fills out the less prominent are the eye 
parts. Very large tubers are an exception to this role and have 
prominent eyebrows and deep eye pits. The eyebrows of large 
Burals such as arc shown in exhibits from irrigated regions often 
project as much as half an inch. 

SHAPE IS NOT A SUFFICIENT MEANS OF IDENTIFICATION. 

People sometimes ask the college to recommend a variety of 
l)otatoes which will linvc a tuber of a certain favorite .shape. 
The public has the eoneeptioTi that tuber shape is a definite 
thing but such is not the case. While varieti<'s have tendencies 
to typical shape, conditions and seasons modify tuber shape 
very greatly. 




Fk;. 5. Diaffram for Nominff Eye Partt, See also the mleropbotograph 
Fig. 6. 

1. Tlie eye yoke or line beneath the eye. When thle part projecte, U I8 
called the webrow. In good types the yoke ia short and not proin> 
tnent. In poor types the yoke Is longer and more prtMuinent* and 

may curve down a long ways at the ends- (5 and 6), These lines 
correspond to the leaf on an untubured stem. 

2. A leaf point or midrib sometimes shows here or even at 3 and 4. 
The better the tuber the fewer and smaller are these leaf points. 

7,7,7,7. Eye blinds, little bracts or points, whose color sometimea is 
significant. 

8. The St rout tips just coming through, covered by little leaves, whose 
color is a chief means of tuber identitlcation. 

9,0. Side jHiJ routs. Sometimes in ^vet ground, roots start from either 
side of Uie eye. All tuber parts show very clearly to what stem 
and leaf parts they correspond, if ob.^crvcd on tubers formed in the 
light, as is often done on the tops of diseased plantSL The ll^bt 
ipak^a the parts stand out. 
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FIG. 6. Microphotograph of a Rural Eye. The sprouts are just starting 
and the tiny leaves at the tips show the typical purple Rural color. 
See the diagram, Fig. 5. 



With these facts in mind it is evident that the shape of tubers 
is an insuflficient basis for identifying varieties. Varieties tend 
to resemble each other in their best shapes and in their worst 
shapes and in their smaller and very large tubers, and to be 
most typical in their medium sizes and medium grades. A con- 
siderable number of tubers of good, medium and poor types 
should be used as the basis of study of shape.* This bulletin 
reproduces in Part III photographs of the various types of the 
varieties mentioned in Part 1. 

A basis for the descriptions used in Part II, will be found in 
the tuber and eye parts, and their names as illustrated by the 
diagrams and microphotograph of a potato eye, shown in figures 
5, 6 and 7. 



•For use In short courses and schools two lots of one bushel each for 
each variety are desirable, one lot from a fine field and one from a poor 
field, each in sizes and types representative of the crop from which It came. 
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FIG. 7. Diapram for thr Kuuiiiiu of Tubtr Pctii.^. 

1. Rn is.'^t'd stem i 2. Flu.sh stem rn<l. :; ami 4. Protrudlnff and 
poiateti stem en. is 3. A very good tyi^e of tuber. 6. Nosey eye 
or seed end. 7. Rounded eye end. S. Pointed or run out eye 
end. 9. A lengthwise section of a tuber. 10,10. Deep eye pits. 
11. Knot or second growth. 12. An eye yoke protruded and form- 
ing an eyebrow. 13. An embryo knot, or compound eye. 

Tubei- sh<i])e is iiiodificd by other things than health or fer- 
tility. The position in the hill may change the shape. In at 
least one variety which is ivide and flat and has most of its 
eyes on the upper side, an occasional tuber is set straight down. 
These tubers grow nearly cylindrical, with the eyes set evenly on 
the sides and squarely in tlic end. 

The roUing-in of the seed end of a tuber is more or less a bad 
sign. The finest tubers do not Jiave depressed seed ends. (See 
figs. 12 and 18.) The Cobliler in eertaiii conditions^ may have 
nearly every tiibci- of the <rl(il)ular type and with (k'|)ressed seed 
end. This I'ollinjj-in is ehacactcristic of the medium typ(\s of 
many varieties. It is charaeterislie also of the most van out types 
of most varieties, and is accompanied by the thickening vertically 
of that end of the tuber. 

Tubers in the com belt or on the western dry lands often 
start small and then when rains and cool weather come grow 
la rir it tlie seed end, thus making a pear shaped tuber. Ohios 
and Kurals very commonly produce many such tubers. (See 
figures 8, 14 and 16.) The form is often quite desirable for table 
use and not .si)eciaUy objectionable for seed. Siieh potatoes are 
not only wider at the seed end tiian at tlie stem eud but also 
are thicker than tubers which grow steadily and evenly from 
the time of setting. 
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Fia. 8. RURAL: Pear shapes produced by Kood growih after drouth. 
Most varieties would knot in such conditions. Good shape is a strong 
point of tlie Rural. 



THE COLOR OF THE POTATO. 

Pink or red color is affected by health or nutrition. This 
color is intensified by poor conditions and in run out stock. 
Early Ohios, for instance, may hi' a very light brownish-pink, 
almost white, or may be almost brick red. White Ohios may 
show much red at the eyes and at the eye end in bad conditions, 
and be pure "white"* potatoes in good fields and seasons. 
" AU-w'hite"* potatoes like the Green Mountain or the Pearl, 
especially when run out, will show some pink on stubby sprouts 
if long exposed to light. Pearls in cool sandy soil in Wisconsin 
have white eye blinds; in fair mountain conditions, the Pearl 
may have slightly pink eye blinds; in poor conditions, the Pearl 
may have bright pink blinds and a pink blush at the "joints" 
or nodes of the above ground stems of sick plants. 

Poor shaped and deep eyed potatoes are apt to be densely 
colored, because deep color and poor shape have similar causes. 
Red color sometimes shows in the flesh of tubers in poor .seasons; 
particularly do the tubers of the Early Rose, Ohio and Hebron 
varieties "cut red." The writer has seen extreme cases where 
the whole flesh was red, and has known one instance where many 
of the potatoes of a neighborhood were red all the way through. 

The degree of whiteness of flesh sometimes helps a little in 
identification. Riper tubers, however, have whiter flesh. As 
the writer has found them in the markets, Rurals, Cobblers and 
Triumphs and many European sorts tend toward yellowness, 



•For definitions of "white" and "aU white" see Part III. 
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while Green ^loiiiitain, Chios, Burbanks, Peerless and Rose ap- 
proach pure whiteness. 

Soils are thought to influence the color of potatoes, and they 
do exercise such an influence, but through their effect on health 
and maturity. The color of the soil exercises no effect upon the 
color of tubers, the influence is due to soil texture and fertility. 

The brownish color which overlies the skin of many so called 
"white" potatoes, appeal's to be given by the ripened and 
crackled epidermis. This brown color, where present, is more 
pronounced upon the older stem end of the potato, and may 
not appear at all at the later formed eye end, or upon the knots 
or second growth, or upon a tuber in the same hill which was 
set later than others. In some vears the same varietv mav set 
early and ripen well and be (juite russeted, while in other years 
in tlie same region it may set late and be matured only by frost, 
and the tubers be white and smooth. 

When ])otat()es grow short sprouts in the light, leaves develop 
and roots appear as blister-like "stubs." The lower part of 
strong, short sprouts often start to swell or tuber and the colors 




FIG. 9. BURBANK: Sprouts forme(5 in the light, and swelling or tuberlng. 
A : one of the m.any root stubij. B : leaves. 

The color of root stubs Is one of the points sometimes useful in identifi- 
cation. Those of Rtirals stay white, while those of the Challenge, for 
instance, take the purple color. 

Root stubs will be found on all thick, short sprout.s. even upon those which 
scarcely emerge from the eye pit and which mark the most desirable 
condition for machine planting. 
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FIG. 10. EARLY OHIO: Second growth due to weakness in hot soil. 
Potatoes spoiling in tiie cellar also form new tubers like tliose on the 
right. 




FIG. 11. A Typical Knotty Tuber. The result of drouth and soakaKe on 
rich soil. 

developed on the bulged sides of such .s])rouls often help to 
identify varieties. 

Knotting, i)rotruding or so called ''compound" eyes, or sec- 
ond growth, are the result of weakening conditions like extreme 
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summer heat or disease, or follow some great shock like the 
stoppage of growth by drought. It is to be compared to the 
formation of ihe thick heads, called "witches' brooms/' in 
diseased trees, or to the innumerable sprouts from a topped 

tree. 

Sharp and long eye ends with nnmerons eyes are typical of 
badly run out tubers, and very bad tiiliers of this kind are 
usually the result of several or many years of hard conditions. 

PART IIL VARIETIES DESCRIBED AND IDENTIFIED 
BY THEIR TUBER FORMS AND COLOR MARKINGS, 

The writer has studied for some years liow accurately to de- 
scribe and identify varieties of potatoes. He \o\]^ obser\'ed leaf 
shape and the character of the tops and decided that ditTerences 
in these parts though liaving varietal characteristics shaded into 
one another or were too much modified by conditions to serve 
as a key to the identity of potato varieties. 

The study of the blossom showed that it is more eharaeteristie 
and that the colors of blossoms are practically constant. Con* 
siderable time was given to color studies of foliage, blossom, and 
of stem alcove and helow ground. 

It ai)j)('ai s that tiie one permanent thing for each variety and 
throughout each plant is the color associated with the white of 
the stem below ground, appearing in the fleckings on the lower 
part of the stem, darkening or modifying the green of the leaves, 
and tinting the blossoms. This color appears also in the tubers 
at the tips of the dormant sprouts. Some varieties have a 
second characteristic color which overspreads the green of the 
tubers when exposed to light. Several varieties are found to be 
'* all-white" sorts; that is, they do not possess any characteristic 
color other than white or the green developed by exposure to 
light. Fortunately, the more important of these sorts have 
tubeis of (juite different shape, or quite different skins. 

Moreover, to be of use, methods of identification, must apply 
to the tuber only, or chieliy, because the great need is to identify 
during the winter season seed stocks and table potatoes, and 
usually the place of growth and the producer are unknown. 
This key is based upon tuber form and the color characters of 
the sprout tips and of the tuber skin. From a standard work 
on colors prepared for use by naturalists and in the arts twelve 
colors have been reproduced in plate I. 

HOW TO USB THE COLOR CHART. 

Although useful at any stage of the tuber or plant the best 
time to a])ply this key is wlien some eyes are still dormant and 
others just commencing to sprout. Keen eyesight is required to 
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BLIND RED 
42 




LIGHT RED ORANGE 
78 D 



WEATHERED OHIO 
149 



APPLE GREEN 
312 





DULL PURPLE 
509 



BLUISH VIOLET 
512 



DARK VIOLET 
BS8 



PALK RED VIOLET 
B7I 





LILACY WHITE 
578 A 



DARK LILAC 
887 



OHIO LILAC 
592 



PALE LILAC 
897 



PLATE I : STANDARDS OF COLOR 

For the Identification of Varieties of Potatoes 

(After the Code des Couleurs) 
When comparing colors, a piece of white paper with a hole cut in it may be 

used to cover all standards but the one. 
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detect tlie color at the first tips of the new sprouts, and a read- 
ing glass or pocket microscope is desirable. 

Some will question the identity or even the dose similarity 
of certain varieties described and the treating of certain names 

as synonyms. To such it may be said that the writer procured 
seed stocks from many sources and studied them for from three 
to six years side by side und<'r six to ten widely ditt'erent condi- 
tions and this report represeuts liis conclusions. T'luhM* the de- 
scription of the Irish Cobbler will be toimd an instance where 
local or short time observaiion would lead inevitably to the dc: 
cision that the round Cobbler and the flat Eureka were two 
varieties, yet they are one and the same variety under different 
conditions. 

All such tests are the author's except that he has accepted the 
report of Prof. A, li. Kohler, of the Minnesota Experiment sta- 
tion, as to the following: names, found elsewhere herein: Bar- 
nabus, Hamilton Early, Norcross, Uncle Sam, Freeman, Market 
Prize, Enormous, Algon<iuin; and the rei)ort of Prof. Wm. 
Stuart of the United States Department of Agriculture as to 
the loliowiug names: Early Petosk> . Early Victor, White 
Chief, Knowle's Big Cropper, and White Star. 
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THi£2 HISTORY AND ORiaiN OF VARIETIBS. 

The history and origin of varieties seems to be not often a 
matter of record but rather one of the memory of veteran grow- 
ers and to many of them throughout the country the author is 
greatly indebted. Tn some cases deduetions as to origin can be 
made from the qnalities shown. 

The word white" is used herein to (li;seribe the uncertain 
yellowish or brownish white color of so called "white" potatoes 
or their sprouts. "White" blinds become brownish when old 
and dry, as toward spring. An "all-white" or "all-green" 
variety is defined to be one which normally has no color but 
white or green. See also the last lines on page 26. 

Rural. 

8tfMnym8 and Related Varieties. Rural New TorlEer No. 2, Carmau 
No, 2, Dusty Rural, Vulcan, Banner, Million Dollar, Algonquin, 
Carman No. ?i. Sir Walter Raleigh, the last two being seedlings 
of the Rural and indistinguishable from it. Late Petosky seems 
to be a russetted strain of tbe same group and to be less aub- 
ject to scab. 

History. Orif^inated near New York City from seed ball of parentage 
unknown to the originator, Elbert S. Carman, editor of tbe Rural 
New Yorker. It was Introduced in 18S9. Trials were made at 

the Iowa Station in One of the best varieties ever prodm * '1 

and the leading variety of the United States, because even in hard 
conditions reliable in shape and yield, and a good keeper except 
for dry rot when held warm. Quality is tine where well matured 
but it is not always so in the corn belt. Tubers, if large, aro usu- 
ally hollow. Unless great care is used stands are ant to be poor, 
because in all regions the seed Is subject to wet rot. This de- 
fect was noted by the originator. The Carman Xo. 3 and the 
Raleigh camo from Rural seed balls sent to Mr. Carman from 
Belgium. A claim has been made that the Early Rose is the 
parent of tbe Rural family. Its characteristics, however, are 
thris'^ Of the Green Mountain and the purple sprouted British 

sorts. 

Tuber Hhape. Wide and flat types when at best. See cuts. Ends 
rounded much alike. Stem end usually not recessed. 

Tulter and Eye Color. Blinds, white. First sprouts, yellow or waxy 
white with bluish violet 512 tips which change on exposure to 
light, to dark as dull purple 509.* 

Root' Stubs. Yellowish white, free from purple. 

Btem. Erect and touched with brownish purple. 

Foliage. Green, darken > d l)y the purple, and in taste much more acrid 
than "all-green" foliage. Crasshoppcrs damas:e Rural foliage 

less than that of other common sorts. 

Blossom. Bluish violet-white. 

Look first for bluish violet tips on the smallest sprouts, then to type. 

Some imported foreign sorts have similar sprout color but thicker 
tubers, and skins that turn purple quickly in the sun light (1. e. 
in a day or two). Rural skins discolor very slowly and have 
much less purple in them. 

*8ee these colors on Plate I. 
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FIG. 14. Rurata fi/pt'cal of a warm dry season, showing the tendency to 
the thickened pear shape. No. 1 is a cross section ; No. 2 is a len^h- 
wise horizontal section ; No. 3 Is a lengthwise vertical section, of Rural 
tubers of this t.vi)e. Compare with the general principles stated in 
connection with Fig. 4. 
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The Early Ohio. 

Synontfms and Related Yarietics. Acme, Early Market, Early Six 
Weeks, Barnabus, Red River. White Ohio is a white sport and 
seems to be somewhat earlier and len vigorous. The late Ohio 

is a related sort, considerably later. 
Hittory. A seedling of the Early Rose and Introduced in the early 
70's. For many years the standard early variety of the United 
States,, because of Its fine table quality, and early maturity. The 

tuber knots and cracks and scabs l)adly and the plant is very 
snhjeft to disease. Ohios are often difficult to tell from Hebron 
and Early Rose, especially in small sizes. 

Tuber Shape. In the best eonditions, Ohio tubers are somewhat flat* 

tened and slightly tapering, with stem end a least bit recessed. 
Many corn belt Ohios have flusli stems and thick tubers with 
circular cross section somewhat enlarged toward the seed end. 
Eyes are evenly distributed as on all unflattened tubers and 
rather numerous. 

Tuber and Eye Color. Skin brownish pink, almost "white" (human 
flesh color) to red changing on long exposure to light, to a 
weathered gray brown 149. First sprouts are white or greenish 
white with lilac tips 502. "nulgei or slightly tubercd spronta 
long exposed to light run from lilac 592 to darlc violet 558, and 
this color shows in the rootstube also. Sprout leaves are darker 
apple green than 312. Blinds, light red orange 78D. 

Foliage. Medium green. 

Bloiiom, Lilacy white. 
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FIG. 15. EARLY OHIO: Good O-pes. 
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Irish Cobbler. 

5ynoti;/>ns ntuj Rrinfrri v nieW's. Eureka, Hamilton Early, Waubonste, 

Early Petosky, Early Victor. 
History. For years the leading early variety of Aroostook county, 

Maine, whence it has spread to the south and west It is a trifle 

later than the Early Ohio, but produces a larger crop, is far less 
liable to knot and crack, is nparly immune to the internal 
brown spot which affects the Oiuo iu dry years, and seems likely 
to displace the Ohio, in spite of the somewhat better quality of 
the latter. The possibility of selling: the Cobbler In the winter 
as a Rural should not be an argument for growing Cobblers, but 
it is used as such. 

Tuber Shape. The finest type is flat and wide like good Rurals but 

there is a vrry distinct round, rou^ch, deri) t y» d type formed in 
poorer conditions, and the two types may not be found in the 
same field or locality or season, although the^ are one and the 
same variety and so prove themselves when grown together. In 
some cases large tubers are pear shajied and rough like thr- 
largest Rurals and may combine the pear shape with the heavy 
eye brow types of the Rural. Flat Cobblers have been sold under 
the name of Eureka or Extra Early Eureka. 
Tuber and Eye Color. Skin smooth yellowish white, changing in the 
light to dull olive green with a suggestion of blue. Blinds 
white. First sprouts white, dull pink tips, with lilacy white 578 
A on the sides turning on exposure to pale lilac 597 or dark lilac 
or on swelled sprouts to dark violet 558. Sprout leaves, 
hairy light green. 

Blossoms. Pink with white tips on petals. White blossoms are not 
found on Cobblers, but indicate a mixture of inferior or later 

sorts. 

Look first for smooth yellowish white skin, then for tuber shapes, snd 
expose tuber and sprout to light, looking for the lilacy white 578 A 
on the sides of the small sprouts. 
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FIG. 17. IRISH COBBLER: Flat types. The best shapes. Tuber F is 
the flat type but has the rough Cobbler eye. 
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FIG. 18. IRISH COBBLER: Globular and rough types, and deep seed 
ends. There Is also a long rough type like large Rurals, but Cobblers 
seldom have more knots than on tuber R. 
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Green Mountain. 

Synonyms and Related Yarieties. Carman No. 1. 

Vermont Gold Coin, Norcross, Uncle Sam, Freeman, Market 
Prize, Enormous, Green Mountain Jr., State of Maine. 

History. Apparently an old variety in the Maritime provinces of 
Canada, now the leader in Maine and northern New England and 
common from New York to Wisconsin. A frequent mixture in 
Rurals and other white stocks throughout America. A good 
keeper, and a heavy producer under certain conditions. 



FIG. 19. A portion of the tuber marked 1 in fig. tO, showing the Green 
Mountain nettinf?. wliose .smooth even checks and characteristic brown 
color, occurring generally or here and there on a tuber is a chief means 
ot Identitication of this variety. 

Tuber Shapes. See cuts. The waisted or dumb bell type is character- 
istic. Stem end somewhat recessed. 

Tuber and Eye Color. A fine smooth and quite brown netting is a 
feature of many of the tubers. An "all-white" variety. Blinds, 
"white." 

Sprout Tips. White, or on exposure to light, apple green 312. 
Root Stubs. White. 
Foliage. Bright green. 
Blossom. White. Buds, yellow. 

Look first for the characteristic brown netting, then for dumb bell 
types, then make sure the variety is "all white." 

Many all-white" sorts may develop some pink on the sides 
of tiibered sprouts when old or long exposed to light. This 
pink may show in any part of a plant in poor condition or en- 
vironment, for example, in the stem beloAv ground. 
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FIG. 20. OREEN MOUNTAIN: Good types. Note the tendency to 
squared ends, as compared to the rounded ends of the good Rurals of 
Figr. 12. 




FIG. 21. OREEN MOUNTAIN: Medium and poor types. Note the dumb- 
bell shapes, 
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The BtirhanJc. 

Synonyms and Related Varieties. The illustration is of the russetted 
skinned and scab resistant strain otherwise identical with the 
original smooth strain. Other names for the russetted strain: 

Russet, Golden Russet, Netted m. White Beauty. Sevf ral in- 
ferior long sorts are sold as nurlianks; White Chief, Knowle's 
Big Cropper, White Star, and L.ale Pride are of the Burbank 
group. 

HUtory. Originated by Luther Burbank at Lunenburg, Massachusetts, 
in 1872, from a seed ball of the Early Rose, which except in color 
it greatly resembles. The Burbank quickly became prominent 
over most of the country, but is now largely confined to the 
Pacific coast, Wisconsin and Minnesota, where it is a leading 
variety and to parts of the south. It is not a specially good 
keeper and the plant is not hardy, but the quality is very fine, 
and the price of this variety at Chicago has been for years the 
government standard for records of price. 

Tuher Shape, Long, largest at the center. Best type, shorter, wide 
and flattened. Poor type spindle shaped. Stem end flush. Eyes 
shallow or flush. In poor conditions very subject to knots and 

to tubering above ground. 

Tuber and Eye Color. Blinds, white. Skin, white, changing in light 
to greenish gray brown. B^rst sprouts, white with light green 
tips. Exposed sprouts, pale violet 571 to dark violet 558. Leaves, 

apple green. 

Foliage. Bright green. 
Iilosso77i. White, buds yellow. 

Look first at the shape then at eye colors. Other long sorts are seldom 
as smooth. 
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FIG. 22. BURBANK: Good types. This photograph is of the ru.ssetted strain. 
Tuber I and others like It are Ideal, and far superior for table and 
much more productive us seed than tubers 3, 4, 5 and their like in Fig. 23. 




FIG. 23. BURBANK : Medium and poor types. This photograph is of the 
russetted strain. 6. Burbanks In bad conditions, knot very seriously. 
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Peerless or Pearl. 



Synonyms and Related Varieties. The Peerless of Wisconsin and 
Iowa is the same as the Pearl of Colorado but each name has 
been applied to other sorts in the East. The Peerless originated 
and originates freely today as a sport from the Blue Victor as 
did also the brown Peoples, Peoples Party or Polaris. The 
Peerless is called also Mammoth White Pearl, White Victor and 
Valley Prize. The Peerless, Peoples and the Blue Victor are 
identical except in colors. 

Description. The Peerless is a white sort of great vigor and productive- 
ness, ripening two weeks ahead of the Rural. It is almost 
the exclusive variety of the Greeley and San Luis districts of 
Colorado. The Peerless is important in Wisconsin. For Iowa 
it ranks close up to the Rural in yield. Peerless in quality is 
better in Iowa, shape poorer everywhere, than the Rural. 

Tuber and Eye Color. Skin, white, or if ripened well, brownish white, 
coarsely crackled. An all-white sort with white sprouts turning 
to green in the light, though having a little pale red violet 571 
to dark violet 558 on the tubered sides of sprouts long exposed 
to the light. Skin turns dull green in light. Blinds vary from 
white on sandy lands in Wisconsin or Maine to lilacy white 578A 
or dark lilac 587 in the Rocky Mountain regions. 

Blossom. White, when borne. Buds, white or greenish white. 

Stem and Foliage. Vigorous, bright green. 

Look first at the shapes and white sprout tips and then if In the west, 
for tJbe pink blinds. 



FIG. 24. PEERLESS (PEARL): Good types. Large potatoes of good 
shape are longer but have similar ends. The same Is true of Rural! 
Poor type.«i of Peerless are badly knotted and may be very rough. D€€P 
eyes especially at the seed end are common with this sort. 
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Bliss Triumph. 

Synonyms and Related Varieties. Red Bliss, Stray Beauty, Strawberry 
Red, Salzer's Earliest. The White Bliss or Pride of the South 
is a white sort and the color is the same except that the body 
color is white. White Bliss and Noroton are slightly earlier. 

Noroton Beauty. This variety is called also Uncle Gideon's Quick 
Lunch. The tuber is identical in all respects, including eye 
colors, with the White Bliss, except the body color of the Noroton 
Beauty is white with pink splashings extending in the direction 
of the circumference of the tuber. The Noroton and the White 
Bliss are the earliest varieties we have and are of interest to 
home gardeners who want to distance their neighbors in having 
early potatoes before the Fourth, and to people in high alti- 
tudes or in the far north. 

History. Said to be a seedling of the Peachblow. It has been grown 
for many years as a first early in the South and is grown in Cuba 
in midwinter and in the Bahamas. Its brownish red skin shows 
bruises but little so that it can be shipped when still immature, 
and this variety is seldom allowed to ripen but is eaten when 
still hard. The Bliss Triumph has long supplied the bulk of 
new potatoes for our spring market throughout most of the 
United States. The Cobbler has taken its place in many places. 

Tuber Shape. More or less roughly globular, recessed stem. Large 
tubers somewhat oval or nosey. 

Tuber and Eye Color. Pink to red brown skin changing in light to 
grayish red brown. Blinds, pink to red brown. First sprouts, 
white, changing to green. Pale lilac 597 on tubered sprouts, 
changing on exposure to dark violet 558. Sprout leaves, dark 
apple green. 




FIG. 25. BLISS TRIUMPH: Average run of tubers. A and B show the 
characteristic dry rot which often serves to identify early sorts. 
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wMie outdoor losses have been heavy in either single or double 
walled hives. Bees should he left in the care until about the middle 

of April. 

A. B. Tackaberry, Cantril, Van Buren County: Out door wintering 
losses average about Ilfteen per cent, witb no Iobs of normal colonies 
wintered in the cellar. One yard is wintered in the cellar with 

two wintered outside. The cellar wintered bees are always ahead. 
Honeydew about one year in five causes about ffty per ctni winter 
loss if not removed from the hive. Double wailed hives have not 
prored satisfactory. 

Edto, O. Broton, SergeanVs Bluff, Woodbury County: Where con- 
ditions are normsil cave wintered bees have not lost to exceed ten 
per cent as an average including spring losses. Have wintered by 
pneUng outside with good results hut this method requlrss too mwA 
time and labor with greatly increased consumption of stores. 

F. W. Hall, Colo, Story County: After trying every plan have decided 
that for Iowa conditions cellar wintering ia best Of equal numbers 
. wintered in cdlar and packed outside losses have been several times 

greater in outdoor wintcrrrl t olonl* s. (Sioux County). In Story 
county lost only one colony in 356 wintered in the cellar. In one cel- 
lar which was too warm losses were heavier. When bees are in right 
oondition ther will winter in almost any hole in the ground. No 99- 
parent differences In results whether tops and bottoms are left on« 
or removed. 

W. B. Pangbum, Center Junction, Jones County: A seven-eighth inch 
entrance is used winter and sunmier. The heee are tiered up five high 
In cellar w^th front of liive one inch lower than back. The door Is 
frequently opened at night to let in fresh air. Temperature is not so 
important as proper Tentilation and a dry cellar. The results of win* 
tering are frequently perfect, but have had some losses when honey 
dew was mixed with the stores. Spring dwindling is caused by 
putting the bees out too early. Plenty of stores for early borood rear* 
ing are important 

B. A. Atdrich, Smithlandt Woodbury OoutUv: The fellow who can 
winter successfully is the successful honey producer. Spring dwin- 
dling Is the result of poor wintering. For ten or twelve years of first 
bee experience I wintered on natural stores with heavy losses, clogged 

entrances, dampnrss, cellars foul, etc. Now all old queens aro re- 
placed in the swarming season. In the fall most of the honey is ex- 
tracted and the bees fed sugar syrup. Forty to fifty pounds of stores not 
too much for Iowa. The extra weight of double walled hives bars 
them from the Aldrich apiaries. With proper provision tor winter 
and a good cellar winter losses are small. 

SUMMARY. 

Tile extensive honey producers are agreed on certain things 
that are essential to suceefisf ul wmtering by any method. These 
aie sufficient -Btores of good quality, strong colonies, vigorous 
queens and a dry situation. Many letters mentioned the import- 
ance of spring protection by a suitable windbreak. If all these 
conditions are met the method of wintering is not of so much 
importance. "Bees with an old queen, or poor stores or weak in 
numbers need much better protection in order to survive the 
winter than ia necessary for prime colonies. 
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FOREWORD 

Every farmer uses rope in some way many times during the 
year. Therefore, a knowledge of the correct methods of making 
knots, ties, hitches, splices, halters, etc., is not only intensely 
practical, but besides, has a direct money value. For example, 
it very frequently happens that a hay rope breaks at a time 
when it is most needed and when delay means a loss of part of 
the crop ; animals are often tied by the neck in such a way that 
the knot slips and the^' are strangled ; heavy beams and scaffolds 
oftentimes are supported by an insecure hitch, whieh may loosen 
and thus become a menace even to the safety of human life. But 
aside from this, a knowledge of the different forms of rope w^ork 
is a convenience and a time saver. As a form of handiwork, there 
is nothing more interesting and instructive to boys and girls. 
Indeed, the teachers of the rural and city schools have come to 
recognise its value in stimulating the mind and training the 
hand. The almost universal use of rope makes a knowledge of 
the practical application of the different knots, hitches and 
splices of value in every field of industrial activity. 

A. A. Buur.ER, 
County Agriculturist. 
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ROPE AND ITS USES. 

By A. A. Bui'ger.* 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Xmds of Rope. At the present time rope is made chiefly 
from sisal or manila hemp. The former, which is the whiter 
and cheaper fiber, comes from Yucatan; the latter from the 
Philippine Islands, and receives its name from the chief port of 
shipment. Rope is also made of cotton and of wire. The latter 
finds little use on the farm while the cotton rope beeause of 
its softness is used about the house and also in making fancy 
halters for **show" stock or for yuiuig animals having tender 
skins. 

A rope is composed of a certain number of "strands," the 
strand itself being made up of & number of single threads or . 
yams. Three strands laid or twisted together form a ' 'hawser- 
laid" rope, and three such hawsers similarly laid make a 
"cable-laid" rope or a ''cable.'* A "shroud laid" rope usually 
consists of four strands laid around a central strand or core. 
The prepared fiber is twisted or spun to the rijrht hand to 
form a yarn; the required number of yarns receive a left hand 
twist to make a sti-and; three strands twisted to the right 
make a hawser; and three hawsers twisted to the left form a 
cable. Thus the twist in each operation is in a different direc- 
tion from that of the preceding one and this alteration of 
direction serves, to some extent, to keep the rope in its proper 
form. 

Why Eope is Twisted. The primary object of twisting fiber* 
together into a rope is to hold together the strands when a 
strain is applied. Twisting also compacts the fibers and pre- 
vents, to some extent, the penetration of moisture. The proper 
degree of twist in ropes is generally such that the rope is 
from three-fourths to two-thirds the length of yarn composing 
it. Hence when a weight is hung on the end of a rope there 
is a tendency for it to untwist and become longer. In thus 
untwisting the strands will loosen, the weight will revolve and 



•Formerly of the Agrricultural Extension Department, Iowa State 
CoUegre, now County Agriculturist, Blackhawk County, Iowa, co-opentlils 
with the U. S. Dept. ot Agriculture, and the Iowa State College. 
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the yarns in the strands will tighten until the strain upon them 
«quala the strain upon the strands. In making rope the aim 
is to make the tension on the strands and on the yarns com- 
posing the strands equal. But since this is impossible it is 

always necessary to take out the "turns" in a new rope for 
the first two or three days that it is used. In ease a new rope 
is inclined to be so "kiDky" that it cannot be used the twist 
may be removed by tying it to a wagon and dragging it about 
on the ground. 

Rope Data. The following table is based upon calculations 
for new manila rope without knots. In estimatini^ the break- 
ing strength of rope the following formula from Hunt and 
Miller has been used : Breaking strength equals 720 times the 
square of the cireumference in inehes. The safe load for any 
rope represents the greatest load that should be placed upon a 
single rope for its most economical wear. It will be seen in 
these tables that the safe load as ^iven in the fifth column is 
about ouc-eiLrhth the breaking load given in the last column. 

The last column gives in inches the diameter of the pulley 
which will give the best results with a given sized rope. As 
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General information 7 

ropes pass over pulleys there is a constant bending and. 
Straightening. This causes the strands to ehaf e one another at 
the center. The smaller the rope and the larger the pulley 
the greater the wear. Hence to avoid serious wear on a hoist- 
ing rope it should be rim over a pulley of a diameter not less 
than 8 times the diameter of the rope in inches. For example 
a %-inch hay rope requires a 6-ineh pulley, a 1-inch rope an 
8-inch pulley. Ropes used for transmitting power, as is re- 
quired in the case of belts, should not be run over pulleys less 
tiian 40 times the diameter of the rope. 

Weakening Efifect of Knots. Knots, hitches and turns 
weaken the tensile strength of any kind of rope. When a 
load is applied to a straight rope the strain is evenly dis- 
tributed on all the fibers but in the case of a knot or hitch 
the greatest strain occurs on the fibers on the outside of the 
bend with the result that they are overloaded and break. The 
strain is then thrown on the inside fibers with the result that 
the center rope soon irives way. The strength of rope de- 
creases as the abruptness of the bend increases. It will be 
seen in the following tal)le that when the strength of a straight 
rope is represented by 100 the same rope with a simple over- 
hand knot has a strength of but 45. In the ease of the tim- 
ber hitch where the bend is less abrupt the relative strength 
is 65 and in the eye-spliee where the bend is still less abrupt, 
90. 

APPROXIMATE EFFICIENCY OF KNOTS» HITCHES AND 

SPLICES,. 
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Efficiency of the knot— 
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100 


90 


80 


65 


60 




45 



Oare of Rope. The life of ordinary rope is materially in- 
creased when it can be kept in the dfy. Ropes which have 
become wet should always be thoroughly dried out in the sun 
before they are coiled up and hay ropes which are used inside 
of bams where they may absorb moisture from the drying hay 
should be removed when not in use. The alternate drying and 
wetting is very detrimental to the rope fiber. 
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Ropes are made with the twist of the strands to the right 
and ience when coiled into rolls siiould always be coiled ia 
tlie same direetion or "with the sun." When the rope is un- 
coiled the end first laid down should be drawn up through the 
center. Whenever the rope is unwound from the end last 
laid down there is always a tendency for it to twist. The same 
is true of binder twine and for this reason if it is unwrapped 
from the outside it will twist and snarl. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS RELATING TO CORDAGE. 

Yam — ^Fibers twisted together. 

Thread — Two or more small yams twisted together. 

String — The same as thread but a little larger yams. 

Strand — Two or more 1 arize ^ ariis twisted together. 

Cord — Several threads twisted together. 

Rope — Several strands twisted together. 

Hawser—A rope of three strands. 

Shroud-Laid — A rope of four stranrls. 

Cable — Three hawsers twisted together. 

Yarns are laid up left-handed into strands. 

Strands are laid up right-handed into rope. 

Hawsers are laid up left-handed into a eable. 

A rope is: 
Laid — By twisting strands together. 

Splieed — By joining to another rope by interweaving the- 

strands. 

Whipped — By winding a string around the end to prevent 
untwisting. 

Served — When covered by winding a yarn continuously and 

tightly around it. 

Parceled — ^By wrapping with canvas. 

Seized — Wlien two parts are bound together by a yam^ 

thread or string. 

Payed — When painted, tarred or greased to resist wet. 
Haul — To pull on a rope. 
Taut — ^Brawn tight or strained. 

Belaying Strands. The process of building up a rope from 
single strands is called laying a rope and the process of twist- 
in g together strands that have become untwisted, relaying. 
The most satisfactory method of relaying strands is that illus- 
trated in ficr. ^. Tlie rope should be held firmly in the left 
hand and the tliinnl) })1aeed upon one of the strandf? as shown 
in the illustration. Strand no. 1 is then twisted tightly with 
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the right hand and pulled snugly into 
its place in the rope. Before loosening 
the hold upon the strand with the right 
hand, the thnnib of the left is pressed 
upon this twisted strand at The next 
step is to grasp strand no. 2 wilJi the 
right hand, twist it tightly, lay it in 
place above no. 1, and hold it with the 
thumb of the left hand just above the 
point X on no. 1. Strand no. 3 is treated 
in the same manner as nos. 1 and 2, and 
thii j)roeess is continued until the de- 
sired length of rope is relayed. If the 
work is properly done the rope may assume its original con- 
dition. 




FIG. I 

RfiLATINO STRANDS 



Whipping. Binding the ond of a rope with twine so that 
it will not unravel is called whipping. Kopes that are to be 
passed through pulley blocks, halter ropes and the ends of 
strands used in making splices are usually finished in this way. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE "WHIPPING" 

Secure a piece of string about three feet long and place it 
on the rope allowing the end a to hang loosely over the 
end of the rope about l^vo inches. Now make a loop by passing 
the other end of the string h down the 
rope and allowing a loose end of 
about two inches. Grasp the rope 
with the left hand in such a manner 
that the thumb can be placed on both 
strings as at a; in fig. 2. Then with 
the right hand, grasp the loop of the 
string at j/ and wrap it down the 
rope over itself and the other strand 
(fig. 3.) Continue the wrapping as 
far as desired (cne-lialf inch or more) 
then draw up the loops and tighten 





FIG. 5 



THE FINISHBD 
WHIPPING 
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the tie by pulling on the ^nda a and h (lig. 4}. If the string is 
wrapped firmly and closely, when complete it should appear 
as in fig. 5. 



KNOTS 

Overliand Knot. The overhand knot is the simplest knot 
made. It is yery important, however, since it forms a part of 
many other knots. It is mftde by simply making a loop in the 
rope and passing one end as a through the loop, thus form- 
ing the right-hand knot as shown in fig. 6. If the loop at x 
is njade to pass behind h, the end a will pass through the loop 
from this side and will form the left hand knot. The overharid 
knot is used principally in connection with other knots and 
in making hitches and splices. Used alone» it will draw tight 
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OVBRHAND KNOT 



BINDER KNOT 



Binder Knot. This is the simplest method of joining two 
ropes and is the knot tied by all automatic binding attachments 

on grain har^'estins^ machines. The knot is made by placing the 
two rope ends side by side and tying an overhand knot. It 

will not sli[) ]jut when tightly 
drawn is difficult to untie 
(fig. 7.) 
Blood Knot. If, in mak- 





FIG.6 ing the overhand knot, the 
end of the rope is passed 
through the loop, two, three 
or four times (fig. 8) before 
pulling it taut, the double, 
treble or fourfold knot is ob- 
tained (fig. 9). This is a 
larger knot than the over- 
hand and is often used on 
thongs or whips being 
termed the blood knot. 
Square or Keef Knot. The commonest knot for joining the 
ends of two ropes, and probably the knot that is most often 
made, is the sailor '.s true knot or reef knot. In making: it 
care should be taken not to make a granny knot. (See dd- 
seription of granny, fig. 12.) 



FIG. 9 



BLOOD KNOT 
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First tie the right-hand form of the overhand knot (fig. 10) 
then across the strands (a in 
front of h) and tie tiie ielt- 
hand overhand knot. Notice 
th&t the ropes leave the loops 
together (fig 11). The square 
knot can be easily and quickly 
tied, it is easily untied and is 
secure and reliable except 
when made with rojies of dif- 
ferent sizes. The ease with 
which the knot can be tied 
and untied makes it very use- 
ful in reefing sails, and its 
smoothness and secure char- 
acter makes it of use to the 
fanner in fastening the ends 
of hinder twine when thread- 
ing the binder. 
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SQUARE KNOT 




FIG. 12 



Chnmny or Lubber*! Knot This knot is often improperly 
nsed for the square knot and is of little valne because it slips 

easily. The first step in mak- 
ing the knot is similar to 

that in making the square 
knot (fig. 10) but in com- 
pleting it, the strand a passes 
behind the strand h before 
it is passed through the 
loop. Notice in fig. 12 that 
the ropes are on opposite 
sides of the loop. When the 
knot is drawn out of its cor- 
rect form it assumes the 
shape of a hitch as shown in 
fig. 13. This kind of hitch 
slips easily and explains 
why it cannot be safely 
used. 

Granny Knot With the 
Ends Whipped. The granny 
knot is often used in tying 
large ropes together. In this 
case, howeyer, thst ends 
should be whipped to the 
standing part with strong twine (fig. 14). This prevents the 
knot from untying as well as from drawing tight. 
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GRANNY KNOT 

. HITCTT FROM GRANNT KNOT 
QUANlsY KNOT, ENDS WHIPPED 
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Surgeon's Knot. The surgeon's knot is a modified form of 
the square knot. But instead of making but one twist as in 
fig. 10 the left end h is wrapped twice about the other rope 

(fig. 15). The Btriiig 
or rope is then pulled 
up tight and the wraps 
are jammed closely to- 
gether by swinging the 
hands until the wrists 
FIG. 15 cross while still pulling. 

oTT«^,:,^xT.o TTXT/^m This holds the Isnot se- 

SURGEON'S KNOT i i^i xr J 

curely until the second 
part can be tied. As the name implies the surgeon's knot is 
used in surgical operations. 

Weaver's Knot or Sheet B«nd. This knot is easily made, is 
easily untied and never draws tight. Place the two ends of the 

rope together, the right a niuler tlie left h (fig. IG). Hold the 
two in place witli the left hand, and with the right hand hold- 
ing the rope at x pass it around the end a, as shown in fig. 17. 
Release the right rope at x (fig. 17) and with the right hand, 
pass the end h through the loop as shown in fig. 18. The knot 
is completed by pulling on the ropes as indicated in fig. 19. 
By inserting a wooden stick or "toggle*' into the knot, as 
shown in fig. 19, it may be more easily untied. 





FIG. 16 



FIGi 17 




FIG. 16 




WEAVER'S KNOT 
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Figure 8 Knot. This knot is 
made hy makmg a loop in the 
rope by passing the end a over 

the standing part & at « as 
shown in fig. 20. The end a is 
then passed beneath the stantlinj^ 
part b and is brought back 
through the loop y. It is drawn 
taut by pulling on the standing 
part (iig. 21). The knot is used 
on the ends of ropes to prevent 
them from slipping through a 
pulley or hole. 




FIG, 20 




FIG.21 



FIGURE "8'* KNOT 




FIG. 22 
FliBMISH KNOT 



Flemish Knot. Hopes are 
often tied together by laying 
the two ends side by side 

and making the Flemish 
knot. (Fig. 22.) This knot 

is mndo in the same manner 
as the figure eight (figs. 20 
and 21). 
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Stevedore Knot. The stevedore 
knot like the figure eight, is used to ^ 
prevent ropes from pulling through 
pulleys or holes. It is made in the 

same manner as the fitj-nre eif^lit but 
instead of making one turn around 
the standing part h, three turns are 
made as shown in fig. 23. The end 
is then passed baek through the loop 
as shown by the direetion of the ar- 
row in fig. 23. The standing part of 
the rope h is then drawn until the 
loop X is taut (fig. 24). 

Bowline Knot. The bowline is 

without question the most useful and 
most important of the different knots. It is easily tied, will 
not slip nor draw tiirht and mny be ea.sily untied. It is used 
in fastenincr animals, in the hay field or staekinfr outfits, in 
tying hay ropes, and in fact in any place where a permanent 
knot that is easily untied is wanted. Sailors use it in mooring 
their ships; hence the name bowline, from the line fastened 
to the bow of the vessel. 

Bowline — Beginner's MrfhorJ. The knot is made by pass- 
ing the end of the rope as a through a ring or around a post. 



FIG. 



STEVEDORE KNOT 
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A loop or half 
hiteh is then made 
in the standing 
part of the rope 

about two feet 
from the end a 
(fig. 25). The end 
a is then brought 
through the loop 
h from tbe upper 
side as shown in 
fig. 26. Next, the 
end a is passed 
over the standing 
part of the rope at c 
fig. 27, and is then passed 
back throuerh the loop h. 
Fig. 28 sliows the com- 
pleted knot drawn taut. 

( 2) Bowline — Boy' 
Method Placing the rope 
through a ring or around 
the object to which it is to 
be tied, lay both hands, 
palms down, on the stand- 
ing part of the rope as in 
fig. 29. With a twist of 
the right hand make a loop 
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BuamNSB's BowLuns knot 



as m 





FIG. 28 



BSaiNNBR'S BOWLINB FINI8HBD. 




BOT'S BOWLINE KNOT 
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or half hitch h as shown in fig. 30. Now with the left hand, 
pull the standing part of the rope c through the half hiteh 
h making a loose slip knot (fig. 31). Bring tbe end a through 
the loop of the slip knot d and fold it back upon itself, hold- 
ings it firmly with the right hand as in fig. 32. With the left 
hand on the standinp: part of the rope, give a quick jerk in 
the direction indicated by the arrow and the knot is com- 
pleted (fig. 33). 

(3) Bowline — Overhand method. With the right hand on 

the end of the rope and the left on the bight in the position 
as shown in fig. 34, make a loop by bringing the left hand 

around the ond of the rope as indicated by the direction of 
the arrow in fig. 34 and shown in fig. 35. Now, with the left 
hand hold the loop in place. Grasping the end of the rope 
a with the rig:ht band bring it around beneath the standing 
part {b fig. 3G) and back through the loop c as in fig. 3i7. 
This is the quieke&t and easiest method of making the bowline 
knot. 




FIG. 54 FIG. 35 FIG.5G FIG. 37 

OVERHAND BOWLJNE KNOT 

Teamster's Hitch. The teamster's hitch is a modified form 
of the bowline and is given here because it is often misused 
for that knot. Unlike the bowline it draws tight and is diffi- 
cult to untie. Fasten the rope to the object to which it is to 

be tied. Then make a loop or half hitch in the rope (fig. 38) 
and bring the end a through the loop from the upper side 
(fig. 39) as in starting the bowline. But instead of bringing 
the end over the standin*^ part of the rope at as in the case 
of the bowline, it is passed under the rope x. In other words 
it is passed around the loop where the ropes cross as at y in 
fig. 40. The end a is then passed down through the loop b as 
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indicated by the arrow in fig. 40. The completed knot is shown 
in fig. 41. 




TBAMSTBR'S HITCH 



Bowline on the Bight. This knot is made in the middle of 
a long rope or at the end of a rope when it has heen doubled. 




BOWLINE ON TBB BIQHT 



The steps in bef^inning it are the same as those used in making 
the bowline (see description of bowline, overhand method 
figs. 34 to 37) except that a double rope is used. Fig. 42 shows 
the fbrst step.* A loop is then made about the end a witii the 
left hand as shown in fig. 43. The end a should now be pulled 

■ 

\ 

I 
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tlirongh the loop x far enough so that it may he drawn down- 
ward as indicated by the arrow. The loop a is now slipped 
over the large loose loop b as indicated in fig. 43, and then 

carefully moved back (fig. 44) until it is in the position of a 
in fig. 45. In tying the knot care should be taken to prevent 
the half hitch or loop x from losing its form. This can be 
done by holding, the ropes together where they cross at y. 
To tighten the knot pnU carefully on the ropes at r and s in 
the direction of the arrows (fig. 45). The bowline on the 
bight while :not as important as many other knots is especially 
useful in throwing horses and cattle. It is safe because it will 
not slip nor draw tight and is easily untied. Its use is further 
described under ''tackles for throwing horses and cattle.'' 



Spanish Bowline. This knot may be made in the middle of 

a long rope or in a loop at the end of the rope. It forms two 




FIG 4Q FIG. 49 



SPANISH BOWLiINB KNOT 

with the right hand, fold it under the ropes as at 6, thus 
forming two loops (fig. 47). Cross the two loops of the bight 
as shown in fig. 47 and with the right hand grasping &e 
crossing fold these loops over on the part h forming four 
smaller loops as shown in fig. 48. Holding the loops thus 
formed with the left hand, pass the loops e and d through the 
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smaller loops x and y, each on its respective side as indicated 
by the arrows. Pull the loops through and the knot is finished 
(fig. 49). The knot is easily made if care is taken not to let 
the loops slip or lose their form. 

Oarrick Bend. For tying ropes together no better knot can 
be used than the carrick bend as it is quickly and easily tied; 
It is secure and does not draw tight. The carrick bend is 
often used as a fancy knot in braids or bands. In making 
the knot lay the end of the rope y under the standing part a 



to form a loop as shown in fig. 50; pass the other end of the 
rope h under the loop x, over the standing part at a and under 
the end y as shown in fig. 51. Holding the ropes firmly in 
position push the loop b through the loop x as shown in fig. 52, 



suit (fig. 54). This form of the carrick bend is sometimes 
called the double bowline. 

Harness Knot. This knot is used by seamen in making knots 
in a towline because it can be easily tied and untied and does 
not seriously weaken the rope. It is made by first making a 
simple slip knot, drawing the loop through only a short dis- 
tance as illustrated in fig. 55. The lower part of the loop x is 




CARRICK BEND 




DOUBLE BOWLilNB 



making a slight loop. Then pass 
the end of tiie same rope d be- 
tween the raised loop of b and 
the loop X as indicated by the 
arrow in fig. 52 and illustrated in 
fig. 53. If the standing parts of 
the rope are pulled a modified 
form of the knot will be the re- 
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then passed between the bight and the side of the loop as 

indicated by the arrow in fig. 55 and 
shown in fig. 56. In drawing up the knot 

it is necessary to hold it 
firmly against some object 
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KNOT 



and pnll on the part of the loop 3/ in the direction indicated by 
ti^e arrow. Fig. 57 shows the knot completed. 

Farmer's Loop. The farmer's loop can be tied in the middle 
of a rope when both ends are fastened. It is easily tied and 
easily loosened. Make two turns in the rope and hold it in 
position as indicated in fig. 58. Pass the loop a nnder the 
loop h and np between h and c, as shown in fig. 59. Next pass 
the loop c under the loop a as indicated in fig. 59 and shown in 
fig. 60. Now pass the loop h under the loop c and up between 




FIG. G2 



FASMBR'B XK>OF 
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a and c, as indicated in fig. 60 and as shown in fig. 61. Tighten 
the knot and it is complete (fig. 62). 

Slip Knot. Tho slip knot is one of tlu" common knots. It 
can be easily and quickly made by catching the biglit of the 
rope with the right hand, as in fig. 63, and then by giving the 




SI4IP KNOT 



hand a turn in the direction indicated by the arrow in such 
a manner as to catch the end a over the wrist as in fig. 64. 
Grasp the bight of the rope at h fig. 64, and pull it through the 
loop as in fig. 65. Fig. 66 shows the completed knot. 

Manger Knot. The manger knot, as the name implies, is most 
commonly used in tying halter ropes to a ring or post. It is 
easily made, is secure when properly tied and can he loosened 




*' MANGER KNOT 
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by a simple jork of the hand. To make the knot, pass tho rope 
around the post so that the short end will be in the right hand. 
Grasp both ropes willi the left hnnd ffi^. 67) and with the 
right throw the short end a across botli ropes in front of the 
left hand as indicated by the direction of the arrow (fig. 67). 
Xow^ with the right hand reach through the loop or bi<2:ht x 
thus formed (fig. bS) and pull the rope through, tightening it 
and forming another loop (fig. 69). The end of the rope is now 
thrown over the standing part and passed through the loop as 
shown in fig. 70. The knot is sometimes incorrectly made by 
passing the end through the loop (fig. 71) without first passing 
it around the standing part of the rope y. In this case when 
the loop is drawn down tightly there is dif^culty in untying 
the knot. There is also a right and wrong way in tying the 
knot when making a hitch to a smooth post. Fig. 70 shows 
the knot in the correct position to the riofht of the post. In 
this position the pull will come on the knot causing the loop 
around the post to tighten. Fig. 71 shows the wrong position. 
The pull in this case eoniinfr on the tie rope opens the loop 
around the post and allows the hitch to slip down. 

Halter Tie. The halter tie is often used in fastening animals. 
It 16 sometimes used instead of the bowline but unlike the 
bowline draws tight and if not carefully made it often slips. 
With the left hand on the standing part of the rope and the 
right hand holding the end, bring the short end down across 
the standing part of the rope as in fig. 72. Passing the end 
around the rope as indicated by the direction of the arrow 




HALTER TIE 
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(fig. 72) with the left hand grasp the standing part of the 
rope at x as shown in fig. 73. Now pass the end beneath both 
ropes, as indicated by the direction of the arrow in fig. 73 and 
through the loop ?/ formed by the left hand (fig. 74). In 
tightening the knot, draw on the short end first (fig. 75) or it 
may be pulled out of shape and two half hitches formed. 

Emergency Knot. The emergency knot is used for the same 
purpose as the bowline. It can be tied any place in a long 
rope without the necessity of drawing the end through the 
knot to be tied. When firmly drawn the knot is difficult to 
untie. 

In beginning the knot the rope is held with the palms of the 
hands up, the end upon which the pull is to come in the right 
hand (fig. 76). Throw two loops in the rope with each hand 
as shown in fig. 77 by turning the hands in the direction of the 
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arrows as indicated in fijr. 76. Now pass the loop 
the left hand, throiigli the loop y in the right hand 
extends beyond the loop y about two inches as shown 
Holding tiie loops X and y with the right hand 
(fig. 78), grasp the loop z with the left hand and 
in turn, pass it through the loop x held in the 
right hand as shown by the direction of the arrow 
in fig. 78. The knot is completed by pulling on the 
loop last formed and the standing part of the 
rope (fig. 79). 

Fisherman's Knot. The fisherman's knot de- 
rives its name from the faet that it is commonly 
used for joining silkworm gut on fishing tackles. 

In making it the strands are laid together, and an 
ovearhand knot (fig. 80) is made with one end a 
around the other strand ?). The strands are then 
turned end for end and another overhand knot 
made with the other end b around the first strand a* 
See overhand knot (fig. 6). 



X held in 
so that it 
in. fig. 78. 




FIG. 80 



FISHER- 
MAN'S 
KNOT 



Tifdieirmaii's Eye Enot» This knot may he made hy the 
method just deserihed or hy another method somewhat more 
complicated hut much quicker when learned. Make a'hight 
in the rope (fig. 81). Then grasping the bight with the right 
hand at x lay it over on the two stsrands at y thus forming two 
loops (fig. 82). Now cross the loops as in fig. 83 and with the 
right hand draw the strand x down between the two ropes y 
and up through the loop a as indicated by the arrow in fig. 83. 
Fig. 84 shows the knot completed. 
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Tom Fool's Knot. The torn fool's knot, or double bow as it 
is sometimes called, is a trick knot and yet at the ^nme time 
it is very useful. It is commonly used in ringing hogs, one 
of the loops bein^ placed around the upper jaw. It is tight- 
ened on the jaw by [>ulli]ig the standing part of the rope x and 
untied by pulling the end of y (fig. 88). 

To tie the knot hold the rope with the palm of the left hand 
np and the palm of the right hand down (fig. 85). Now turn 
both hands toward the right as indicated by the arrows in 
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fig-. 85 and 
shown in fig. 86, 
so that the 
palms will face 
each other. 
Holding the 
hands firmly in 
that position, 
bring the two 
Loops together 
as shown in fig. 
87 so that they 
may be drawn 
through from 
opposite sides 
in the direction 

of the arrows. Releasing the hold upon the rope at x with the 
left hand, reach through the loop formed by x and grasp the 
rope 1/; and releasing the strand y with the right hand reach 
through the second loop foriMpd by y and grasp the rope x 
then pull the ropes through in op])osite directions forming a 
double loop. Fig. 88 shows the completed knot. 

Lineman's Bider — End Method. Linemen and especially 

telephone men often use a knot which they term the lineman's 
rider. It is absolutely secure and will hold from any point 
upon which it may be drawn. 



TOM FOOI/S KNOT. 



Knots 



Doubling the rope as shown in fig. 89 fold it back upon 
itself as indicated by the arrow, so as to form two loops (fig. 
90). Now holding these loops in the left hand, with the right 
bring the end a under the bight x and back through the loop 
y from the upper side, as indicated by the arrows in fig. 90 




and shown in 
fig. 91. The 
other end h, 
is next passed 
under the 
Inght X in 
the opposite 
direction and 
back through 
the loop 2 in 

the same manner as described for a. Tighten the knot by 
drawing on the bight x and the two ends a and I. The com- 
pleted knot is shown in fig. 92. 

Lineman's Rider — Loop Method. Holding the doubled rope 
in the left band, grasp the bight or loop with the right, and 

X 
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twist it one full 
turn thus form- 
ing the loop X as 
shown in fig. 93. 
Now with the 
right hand, grasp 
the loop at the 
crossing (fig. 

94). Then with the left hand draw the loop 
X between the two ropes at y as indicated 
by the arrow in fig. 94 and shown in fig. 95. 
Pass the loop x through the loop z as indi- 
eated by the arrow in fig. 95, and tighten the knot by drawing 
on the loop x and the two ends (fig. 96). 
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Hangman's Noose. The hangman's noose is made by making 
a double loop in the rope as indicated in fig. 97. The end is 
then wound back (fig. 98) thirteen rounds over the loop and 




HANOUAN*S NOOSB 

the standing part (fig. 99). The knot is completed by passinp: 
the end tb rough the loop y as shoAvn in fig. 99, and drawing on 
one side of the noose x as indicated by the arrow in fig. 100. 



HITCHES 



Half Hitch. For temporarily fastening ropes when there is 

a steady pull the half hitch is often used. Its chief use, how- 
ever, is in connection with other knots or hitches. The half 

hitch is made by passing the end of 
the rope around the standing part 
and pinching it between the rope 
and the object to which it iB attached 
{fig. 101). 

Timber Hitch. The timber hitch 
is much more secure than the half 
hitch and is often used by carpen- 
ters, foresters and lambemen in 
moving logs or timbers. • It is, in 
part, a repetition of the half hitch 
since the end, instead of being sim- 
ply tucked under the rope is wrap- 
ped abont it once or more (fig. 102). 

Timber Hitch and Half Hiteh. As 

the name implies this hitch is a com- 
bination of the timber hitch and the 
half hitch. The two when thns used 

together make a more secure hitch 
than either alone and are especially 
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useful in lifting timbers, long pipes, pumps, or other long ob- 
jects where a nearly straight end pull is desired. When the 
loops cannot be passed over the end of the object the half 
hitch X should be made first. The end is then passed back to 
form the timber hitch 2/ (hg. 103). 

Hagniu HitclL The magnns hiteh is useful in seenring a 

rope to a spar as there is but little tendency for it to slip end- 
wise. Pass the end of the 

rope around the spar in 
front of the standing part 
around the spar again ou 
the other side of the stand- 
ing part and then through 
the bight y last formed 
(fig. 104). 

Rolling Hitch. A rolling hitch is 
made by wrapping the rope three 
times around the object to which it is 
to be fastened and then making two 
half hitches fpround the standing part. 
The hitch may then be hauled taut. It 
is very easily and quickly made and is 
secure (fig. 105). 




FIG. 105 



UAGNUS AND ROLUNQ 
HITCHBS 



Topsail Halliard Bend, 
bend completed but not 
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TOPSAIL, HALLIARD 
FI.SHKRMAN S BEND 
ROUND TURN AMD 
HALF niJQn 



Fig. 106 shows the topsail halliard 
drawn taut. Three turns are first 
made around the object to which the 
rope is to be fastened; it is then 
brought back around the standing 
part, through beneath the three 
wraps, back again over the last two 
wraps and under the first. 

Fisherman *s Bend. The fisher- 
man's bend is used for permanently 
fastening the end of a rope to a ring 
or hook and is frequently used in 
fastening boats, hammocks, anchors, 
etc. The hitch consists of two turns 
around the ring and a half hitch 
completely aronnd the standing 
part and the two turns (fig- 107). 
The end of the rope may be spliced 
into the standing part or it may be 
simply whipped to the latter as in 
the illustration. The object of 
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having the rope through the ring twice is to give it greater 

weariijg surface. 

Round Turn and Half Hitch. The round turn and half hitch 
has the same use as the fisherman's bend and is similar to it 
with the exception that the half hitch is made only around the 
standing part of the rope (fig. 108). 

Clove Hitch. The clove hitch is the most used of any of the 

hitches, being the simplest, the most convenient and the most 
secure method of fastening tent ropes, guy ropes or other tem- 
porary stay ropes. Tt may be formed either in the end or in 
the middle of the rope without access to the ends and it will be 
secure with either end of the rope used as the standing part. 




BEGINNER'S CLOVB 
HITCH 



1. Clove Hitch — Beginner's Method. 
To make the hitch by this method the 
rope is held in botli Imruls as shown 
in fig. 109. The rigiit hand is then 
made to describe a curve, as illus- 
trated by the arrow, (fig. 109) pass- 
ing undei' the rope at x fig. 110. Hold 
the half hitch in the left hand as 

shown in fig. Ill and throw the second loop in the same man- 
ner as the first (fig. 111). Slide the loop last formed « over 
the first V as indicated by the arrow in fig. Ill and shown in 
fig. 112. ^ 

2, Clove Hitch— Sailor's Method. Oftentimes it is desirable 
to form a clove hitch where there is a pnll on the rope. This 
pan be done by sustaining the weight with the left hand as 
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m fig. 113, formiiif]^ a loop with the right hand as illustrated 
in the beginner's method (figs. 109 and 110) and passing? the 
loop over the top of the post. The end of the rope is then 
held in the left hand, and another loop made with the right 
hand, (fig. 114) is thrown over the post (fig. 115). 




SAILOR'S CliOVX: HITCH 



3. Clove Hitch — Farmrr\9 Method. This metliod of making 
the clove hitch is tlie most practicable and the one most com- 
monly used. Crossing the arms, the left in front oi the right, 
grasp the roj»e as indicated in fig. 116. Without twisting the 
rope, i)ring the hands to the position indicated in fig. 117. 
The hitch is completed by turning both hands to the right, as 
indicated by the arrows in fig. 117 and shown in fig, 118. Both 
loops may then bo held in the right hand. 




FABMBR'S diOVE HITCH 



Scaffold Hitch. A very simple bnt satisfactory form for f?ts- 
tening scaffolds may be made by slightly modifying the clove 
hitch. Make a clove hitch of ample size so that when it is placed 
over the end of the scaffold the ends swing freely below it, as in 
fig. 119. The ropes are then tightened by being pulled in oppo- 
site directions to the edge of the plank, as shown iu fig. 120. 
Turn the plank over, draw the ropes up and fasten the short 
end to the standing part by a bowline knot (fig. 121). A scaf- 
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fold hitch is made on the other end of the plank and the scaf- 
fold is Fsadj for use. 

MSXkr'u Knot. This knot is often 
eonfnsed witbt the clove hitch but while 
in many eases it is used for the same 
purpose, it is made in a different man- 
ner. The knot (really a hitch) is used 
by farmers and millers in tying grain 
and flour sacks and is also used in fas- 
tening ropes to long beams when the 
end of the beam cannot be reached. 

Hold the standing part of the rope in 
the left hand while with the right pass 
the free end around the beam so that 
the loop crosses the rope y held in the 
left hand (fig. 122). The free end in 
the right hand is brought over the loop 
at X and under the standing part at y 

as indicated by the arrow in fig. 122 and shown in fig. 123. 
When the strands are drawn the knot appears as in fig. 124. 
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SCAPFOI-D HITCH 




FIG. 122 




FIG. 123 
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Taut Une ffiteh. Very frequently in using ropes or cables 
there are occasions when it becomes necessary to attach one 
rope to ao other. For instance, when a- strand in a rope breaks 
under the wciglit of a heavy load, it is often desirable to relieve 

the tension at that 
point by fastening 
another rope 
above the break. 
Such a fastening 
can be made by 
using the taut line 
hitch. 

Give the end of 
the rope two full 
turns about the 
taut rope, wrap- 
ping in the direc> 
tion of the break 
(fig. 125} and 
drawing the wraps 
firmly and closely 
together upon the 

taut rope. Now pass the end over the two wraps as indicated 
by the arrow in fig. 125, and wind it once more about the taut 
rope, completing the hitch by passing it through the loop thus 
formed (tig. 126). The hitch will not hold unless it is tied 
very firmly and tightened while the weight is being applied 
to the new rope. The taut line hitch is very useful in case of 
emergency but it should not be used as a penoanent fastening. 

Running Hitch or Snubbing Hitch. The taut line hitch de- 
scribed in the precedinc^ paragraph forms the principal part 
of the running hitch which is used in snubbing ;iinin;ils. The 
animal can be easily held by simply tlirowing the rope around 
a post and holding to the free end which forms a half-hitch 
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TAUT lASK HITCH 
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SNUBBING HITCH 
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around the lope to which the animal is fastened (fig. 127). By 
nsing the half hitch in this manner any slack can easily be 
taken up and as easily the animal can be given more rope. If 
a more permanent fastening is desired the free end may be 
wrapped about the standing part as indicated by the arrow in 
fig. 127 and the hitch then completed (fig. 128) as described for 
the taut line hitch in figs. 125 and 126. The running hitch will 
not slip in the direction of the pull, i. e., toward the post, but 
by taking hold with ono hand at a and tho other at 5, (fig. 128) 
it can be slid quite easily in the opposite direction and the 
slack thus quickly taken up. The running hitch should never 
be used as a permanent tie. 

Sheepshank. For shortening ropes of any size, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, there is no form of fastening that is 
more satisfactory than the sheepshank. This hitch is made 
by grasping the rope in the left hand, then bringing it up with 
the light hand so as to form a loop large enough to reduce the 
rope to the desired length (fig. 129). The ropes are then held 
in the left hand as in fig. 129, a half hitch is made with the 
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FIG. 153 

SHEEPSHANK 




right hand (fig. 

130) and passed 
over the end (fig. 

131) . Reversing 
the rope, grasp the 
other end in the 
left hand as shown 
in fig. 129 and 

complete the hitch as described in figs. 130 and 131. Fig. 132 
shows the temporary sheepshank completed. To make a per- 
manent shortening the ends are passed through the bights or 
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toggled as shown in fig. 133. Sometimes the ends are whipped 
to the bights with binder twine, or else the OTorhand knot 
is used. 

Racking Hitch. The 
racking hitch is often 
used by railroad men as 
a hook fastening for 
large ropes where heavy 

loads are to be lifted. In^ ,« ^ |^ % 

making the hitch the 
rope is held in the hands, 
palms up, and two loops 
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RACKING HITCH 




are formed by turning the hands in the direction 
of the arrows (fig. 134). The loops are each given 
a full turn and hung on the hook as shown in 
fig. 135. 

Catspaw. The catspaw is a very satisfactory 
hitch and although a little more difficult to make 
than the racking hitch, it is easier untied. With 
the long end of the rope toward, the right side of 
the body make a loop and grasp the ropes at the erossmg ^vith 
the left hand (fig, 136). With the right hand bring up the 
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loop as indicated by the arrow in fig. 136 and 
hold it with the left as shown in fig. 137. Now 
with the right hand begin wrapping the long 
part of the rope over itself and the other two 
ropes as shown in fig. 138. The loops are then 
adjusted until they are the same length and are 
then fastened (fig. 139). 




FIG. 139 
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BLACKWALIi HITCH 



BladcwaU Hitoh. This is 
a simple, though satisfac- 
tory temporary hitch that 

may be used with either a 
rope or chain when the pull 
is continuous. A bight is 
made in the rope and is 
passed behind the hook (fig. 
140). The free end a is 
then passed through the 
hook and the standing part 
h passed over it from the 
opposite side (Bg. 141). 



Slippery Hitch. The slippery hitch can only be used when 
there is a steady pull. Its value consists in the readiness with 
which it can be cast off in cases of emergency. A sharp pull 
on the end of the rope loosens it. The method of making the 
biteh may be seen from the illnstration (fig. 142). 

Marlinspike Hitch. This hit oh is made by beginning a 
simple slip knot. But instead of drawing the loop through 
and tightening the Vnot, 
the loop is only drawn 
through far enough so that 
a marlinspike can be placed 
in position to hold it, as in 
fig. 143. This biteh is used 
only as a means of getting 
a purchase on the seizing 
stuff when serving a rope. 
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TENT ROPE LASHING 



Regulating Lasbing. A regulat- 
ing lashing is very convenient on 

ropes where the tension needs fre- 
quent changing. It is often used 
on tent ropes but may be used on 
any sort of ^rny rope where the ten- 
sion is not too great. The rope is 
tightened by slipping the wooden 
block X in the direction of the pull 
(fig. 144). 
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ROPE END KNOTS 



The Crown Knot. The crown knot, while in itself not a con^ 
plete and permanent fastening and of small ▼aloe when used 
alone, is nevertheless very important as the basis of rope end 
splices. 

To make the knot nnlay the end of the rope far enough so 

that the knot or splice, if a 
splice is to be made, may be 
completed, then bring strand 
no. 1 down between strand nos. 
2 and 3 forming a loop as shown 

in fig. 145. 
Pass strand 
no. 2 across 
the loop thns 
formed, as 
shown by the 
arrows in fig. 
145, so that 
it will lie be- 
t w e e n the 
loop and 

strand no. 3. Strand no. 3 is now passed through the first loop 
as indicated in fig. 146 and shown in fig. 147. Poll the crown 
down tightly by pnlling gradually on each of the strands. 

Wall knot. Among the different forms of rope end fasten- 
ings that are easily and quickly made, the wall knot is the 
most commonly nsed. 

For a small rope unlay the strands about three inches. Hold 
the rope in the left hand, with the loose strands upward. With 
the right hand grasp the end of strand no. 1 and bring it 
across the rope forminf]: a loop and allowing the. end to hang 
free as shown in fig. 148. Hold the loosa end in position with 
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the thumb of the left hand. Grasp strand no. 2, pass it 
under strand no. 1 as indicated by the arrow in fig. 148 and 
hold it against the rope mth the thumb of the left hand (fig. 
149). Again with the right hand, grasp strand no. 3, pass it 
under strand no. 2 and up through the first loop formed as 
indicated by the arrow in fig. 149. and shown in fig. 150. 
Draw eaeh of the strands gradually until the knot is tight 
(fig. 151). 

WaU and Grown Knot. A more 
secure fastening than the wall knot 
is made by first making the wall 
knot (see description of wall knot 
fi^s. 148, 149, 150 and 151) then fin. 
ishing with the crown as showTi in 
fig. 152. (See description of crown 
knot, figs. 145, 146 and 147.) The 
two knots are drawn together as 
shown in fig. 153. 
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PIG. i«A n6 155 

MANROPH KNOT 



Manrope Knot. This knot is just 
the reverse of the wall and crown 
knot. The crown knot is made first 
(fig. 154) and the wall knot drawn 
down over it (fig. 155). See descrip- 
tion of the wall knot, figs. 148, 149, 
150 and 151 and also of the crown 
knot illustrated in figs. 145, 146 and 
147. 



Matthew Walker Knot. This is one of the most permanent 
of the end knots and at the same time one of the most difficult 
to tie. It can he most easily made 
by loosely constructing the wall 
knot, as shown in fig. 156 (see also 
wall knot figs. 148, 149 and 150) 
then continuing as follows: Bass 
the end a through the loop with 
b, the end h through the loop with 
c and c through the loop with a 
as indir-ated by the arrows in fig. 
156. Tighten the knot gradually 
by drawing each of the ends (fig. 
157). 




m 
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Diamond Knot. This knot is very satisfactory when tied in 
the end of a rope but is most generally used as an ornamental 
knot at some distance from the end. In this case it is neces- 
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sary to unlay the ends farther down the rope, the strands 
being relayed again when the knot is completed. 

In beginning the diamond knot 
a oroAXTi knot is first made as de- 
scribed in figs. 145, 146 and 147. 
The strands are not drawn down 
tightly but should be arranged 
loosely as shown in fig. 158. The 
end a is then passed aroimd the 
loop of the next strand c and np 
through the center at x simihirly, 
h is passed around a and c around 
6, each passing through the cen- FIG. 156 
ter » as indicated by the arrows. 
When tightening the knot it is diamond knot 

necessary to tighten the crown 

knot at the base first. If the knot is tightened by drawing on 
the ends first it will be drawn away from the twisted strands 
of the rope. Fig. 159 shows the diamond knot as it looks when 
completed. 





SPLICES 




End or Crown Splice. The end splice is a permanent fasten- 
ing used on tlie end o£ a rope to prevent it from unraveling. 

The first step in 
making the splice 
is that of making 
the crown knot 
which is deserihed 
in figs. 145, 146 
and 147. The sec- 
ond step consists 
in splicing back 
the loose ends. 
Strand no. 1 i« 
passed over the 
nearest strand a 
on the main rope 
and under the sec- 
ond 6 in a diagonal direction, almost at T\sht angles to the 
twist of the strands (fig. 160). Strands no. 2 and no. 3 in 
turn, are in like manner spliced baek, no. 2 over h and under 
€, and no. 3 over c and under a. Each strand is tucked under 
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but one strand of tlie main rope at a time (fig. 161). To make 
a smooth, tapering spli -e cut ont a portion of the fibers after 
each tuck and when linished pound the splice lightly with a 
short stick or hammer and roll it on the floor under the foot 
(fig. 162) . Li splicing ropes a smooth, pointed, hard wood stick 
or marlbspike is yery convenient in raising the strands. 

Loop Splice. The loop splice although seldom nsed except 
in making rope halters, may be made at any point in the rope. 
It is simply a permanent loop through which another rope or 
some part of the same rope is to pass. 



In making the loop splice for a halter raise two strands as 

shown in fig. 163 pass the long end a, or lead rope, under the 
strands thus raised in such a manner that when the loop a? is 
drawn to the desired size the rope a will pass through beneath 
the two strands at right angles to the direction in which they 
are laid. This is very important for if the long end a is passed 
under the raised strands in the direction indicated by the 
dotted line the loop splice when completed cannot he properly 
drawn np. To complete the splice raise two strands in the 
long part of the rope, as indicated by the marlinspike (fig. 
163) and pass the short end through (fig. 164). Draw the 
ropes closely together as in fig. 165. 

Eye Splice or Side Splice. The eye splice is used hoth in mak- 
ing halters and in splicing one rope to another. 

Untwist the end of the rope and place the strands in position, 
the two outside strands straddling the main rope and the 

middle or top strand running along the top of the rope. Now 
with the marlinspike raise any one of the strands as a and pass 
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the center strand no. 1, under it, diagonally to the right (fig. 
166). Turn the main rope toward the left and pass strand 
no. 2 over strand a and under the strand b lying next to it 
(fig. 167). Now in order to pass strand no* 3 under strand c 
80 that it will be diagonal to the strands of the main rope it 
will be necessciry to bring the rope to the position in which it 
was first held. Then raise strand c of the main rope and be 




particular that strand no. 3 passes under it from the lower 
side so that the end comes out where strand no. 1 entered 
(fig. 168). Eaeh loose strand should now pass under but one 
strand of the main rope. No two should be under the same 
strand and no two should come out from between the same two 
strands. rVmplete the splice by splicing in the strands as de- 
scribed tor tlie end splice (figs. 160, 161 and 162), Fig. 169 
shows the splice complete. 

Short Splice. To join two ropes together where there is a 
straight pull and where they are not required to pass through 

pulleys, the shoi-t splice is often used. 

In making the splice the ends of the two ropes are unlaid 
for a sufficient distance and the two ends then locked together 
so that those from one end pass alternately between those 
from the other end (fig. 170). Notice that the strands from 
opposite sides are in pairs. Then taking two strands from 
opposite sides, as the pair a and no. 1 tie the simple overhand 
knot in its right hand form as shown in fig. 171. (See over- 
hand knot fig. 6.) Similarly, with tlie rijjrht hand knot tie 
together the strands forming the pairs h no. 2 and c no. 3. 
Draw the knots tightly, then passing each strand of the rope x 
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diagonally to the left, tnck the ends under the strands of y 
as described for the end splice in figs. 160, 161 and 162. Turn 
the rope end for end and in the same manner splice down the 
strands of the rope y (fig. 172). Splice down the strands 




the splieo is completed each 
strand from both ropes should be spliced under at least two 
places (fig. 173). The length of the splice must depend upon 
the size of the rope and the load to be placed upon it. This 
splice may be made without tying the overhand knots by 
simply spiieing under the strands. 

The Long Splice. Bvery farmer, in fact every person who 
has occasion to use rope, should learn to make the long splice. 
It is easily made, is as secure as any other part of the rope 
and leaver it so nearly its original size as not to impair its use 
through pulleys. 

To make the splice lirst unlay the strands of the rope. A %- 
inch rope will require a free end of about 18 inches, a 1-inch 
rope about 36 inches and larger ropes in proportion. Now 
lock the strands of the two ropes together as in beginning the 
short splice, in such a manner tliat tlie strands from one end 
pass alternately between the strands of the other end, forming 
the pairs a no. 1, 5 no. 2 and c no. 3 (lig. 170). At this point 
care should be taken that the strands are properly paired for 
a mistake here cannot be detected unlil the splice is completed 
and means that the work must be repeated. 

The strands from any two of the pairs, as no. 2 and c, no. 3, 
are now twisted together leaving the other pair, as a, no. 1, free 
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(fig. 174). Unlay strand o, one turn from its rope x and follow 
it by relaying 2 
strand no. 1 in ■ ^^^^uhp^ 

its place, draw- 
ing it firmly 
and keeping it 
twisted tightly. 
Continue until 
6 or 8 inches 
from the end 
of the relayed 
strand (no. 1) 
depending on 
the size of the 
rope (fig. 175). 

Turn the 
rope end for 
end and untwist 
either pair of 

the twisted strands as h no. 2 (fig. 175). Proceedinf? as before, 
unlay strand h from its rope x and relaj^ strand no. 2 in its 
place (fig. 176). Now untwist the last pair c no. 3. The rope 
should now appear as in fig. 177, the breaks should be sepa> 
rated the same distance and each strand coming from the left, 
X should be placed in front of the strand from the right 




FIG. 175 
liONG SPLICE 
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THE LONG SPLICE 



so that they cannot untwist without uncrossing. To cross the 
strands otherwise, as a behind no. 1, a mistake often made, the 
splice cannot be properly completed. 
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The splice is completed as follows: With the ends prop- 
erly crossed (as described in fig. 177), tie the right hand over- 
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fiQ. 160 





b 

FIG. m 



FIG. 181 



FINISHING THE 
LONG SFLICB 



hand knot (fig. 178; see also fij?. 6) and draw it down firmly 
into the rope (fig, 179). The end (no. 1) is now spliced down 
by being passed over tlie first strand a and under the second h 
as shown by the marlinspike in fig. 179, then over the third 
c and under the fourth a as shown iu fig. 180. Draw down 
the end no. 1 and ent it off leaving it '4-inch long (fig. 181). 
Iu identically the same maTiner, splice down and cut off each 
of the remaining strands a, h, c, no. 2 and no. 3. The splice 
18 finished by pounding down the uneven parts and rolling it 
on the floor under the foot (fig. 182) . 

FIG. 1S2 
LONG SPL.IC£: FINISHED 

Uending Broken Strands. It is often desirable to mend a 
broken strand (fig. 183) or even to remove a portion of a rope 
ffaat is badly worn or frayed. In either case unlay the strands 
as far as necessary, procure a new strand of sufficient length 

and relay it, as ^ssssSSSSSSsSn^ ' ^'^^'^'^^'^^V^'^'^'^ 
shown in fig. 184 tir 
and described for 
the long splice in 
figs. 174 and 175. 
The ends are tied 
with en overhand 
knot and finished 
as described for 
the long splice. See 
figs. 178 to 181. 




MENDING BROKEN STRANDS 
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HALTERS 



Bope Halters. Bope halters are inezpenBiye yet yery con- 
Tenient and serviceable especially in handlinsp cattle. For 
oattle, halters are usually made of %-inch rope but for horses, 
large cows and bulls a %-inch rope should be used. An or- 
dinary halter will require about 13 feet of rope. This will 
allow for a tie rope 6 feet long, a 36-inch headpiece and 14- 
inch ncsepiece. 



164 and 165) of the same size as the loop of the eye splice. 

Finish the end of the rope with tbe end splice (figs. 160, 161 
and 162, see also crown knot figs. 145, 146 and 147) and pass 

the end throucrli the loops as shown in fi^. 185. In the illus-trfi- 
tion a is the eye spliee, h the loop splice, c the end splice, d the 
nosepiece, e the headpiece and / the part passing under the 
jaw. 

Single Loop Halter. The single loop halter will not slip nor 

loosen and for the same reason it is not adjustable to different 
sized heads. Since it is not adjustable it will be necessary to 
ascertain the rerinired length of the headpiece and nosepiece 
by measuring the halter on the animal's head before making 
the halter. 




Double Loop Halter. The 
double loop halter has the 
advantage of being adjust- 
able to animals of different 
sizes but it is not satisfactory 
for continuous use because 
there is some danger of its 
becoming loose and slipping 
off the head. 



DOUBLE LOOP HAI/TER 



In beginning the double 
loop halter first make an eye 
splice (tigs. IGG to 169) in 
one end of the rope. The 
loop of the splice should be 
just large enough to allow 
the rope to pass through, 
otherwise the halter will 
loosen readily. Prom the 
loop of the eye splice meas- 
ure the distance that will 
be required to reach nearly 
around the animal's nose and 
make a loop splice (figs. 163, 
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In making the single loop 
halter (tig. 1S6) the loop 
spliee h described in figs. 163, 
164 and 165 is made first, 

then the nosepiece (c, fig. 
186) is side-spliced into the 
cheek piece a. For descrip- 
tion of the side splice see figs. 
166 to 1G9. See also end 
splice figs. 160, 161 and 162. 
Now pass the end through 
the loop spliee and the halter 
is complete. 

Temporary Halter. A 
very convenient lialter for 
leading or temporarily liold- 
ing cattle is made by fasten- 
ing an iron ring or making 
a loop in the end of a rope. 
The end with the ring is 
first passed around the ani- 
mal's neck. A loop a is then 
formed in the main rope, 
(fig. 187) passed through 
the loop b and over the ani- 
mal's nose as shown in fig. 
188. To remove the halter 

it is only necessary to slip the loop from the nose and draw 
on the standing part of the rope. Since the halter may be re- 
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TEMi^ORARY H ALTERS 
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moved without passing the rope over the head it is very nsefal 
when dehorning cattle. 




no. 169 




Fi6. idO 



THE HACKAMORS 




FIG. 191 



The Hflokamfwre. The 

hackamore is a temporary 
halter used for leading or 
tying either horses or cattle. 
It is easily and quicly made 
and is secure when properly 
drawn up. 

In making the hackamore, 
a long rope is nsoally used. 
One end is passed around 
the animal's neck (fiir. 189) 
and tied with a bowline 
knot. (For bowline knot see 
figs. 25 to 28.) A half hitch 
is then thrown in the rope 
and passed over the animars 
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nose (fig. 189). In like manner a second half hitch is made 
below the first and passed over the nose (fig. 190). The front 
part of the first half hitch is then raised above the seeond 
as in fig. 190 and is then passed downward under the first half 
rope h in fig. 192. To prevent the loops from drawing ti^ht, 
the loop c is drawn down and a half hitch thrown over it with 
the rope h. If the animal is to be left tied for any length of 
time the rope h is passed through the loop c below the half 
hitch as indicated by the arrow in fig. 193. 

TACKLES 

» 

Leading or Turing. A simple bnt effective method of using 
a rope for breaking a colt to lead is shown in fig. 194 A 
strong leather halter is placed on the colt's head. A long rope 
is pror»iired nnd one end is passed around the body over the 
withers and just behind the front legs. It is well to have an 
iron ring in the end of the rope, or a loop tied with a bowline 
knot (figs. 25 to 28) so that the loop which passes around the 
body will loosen as soon as the tie rope is slacked. (A ring 
is best) Pass the rope through this ring or loop, then be- 
tween the front legs and over the chin piece of the halter. 
When the rope is ti^rlitcnr'd th colt will usnnlly lend np with 
but little resist}! nee, and if he passes the j)erson who is lead- 
ing him the chin jnece of the halter acts as a pulley and his 
head is drawn around to the side. 

This method is also often used for breaking halter-pullers. 
In this case the long rope is simply tied to the manger. How- 
ever, if the manger is low the rope should not be passed 
through the chin piece of the halter but through a rope or 
strap loop a whieli is fastened to it. Otherwise there is too 
great a pull on the top of the head. 

Casting Horses. For easting horses a rope not less than 
thirty-five or forty feet long, should be used. The rope is 
doubled and a howline-on-the-hiirht tied in the eenter (figs. 
42 to 45). This is pl?iC(Ml over the lioisp's head and adjusted 
to the size of the neck. The rope is then passed between the 
fore legs, around the ankles of the hind le^s, once around the 
main rope, as shown in fig. 195, and finally through the loop 
of the bowline-on-the-bight at a. In order to prevent the rope 
from burning the hind ankles, ankle straps should be used. 
ITame straps with iron rinprs, placed on the ankles answer the 
pnrpos;p admirably. The loop around the neek should be loose 
enouf?ii so that it will not choke the animal when thrown. If 
the horse is to be thrown on the right side the person holding 
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A SIMPIiB liBADlNG TACKLE 

the rope on that side should stand in front and to the right, 

and the one holding the other rope, to the rear on the left 
side. The horse is then caused to back and the ropes are 

pulled thus drawing his hind feet up toward the body. As 
soon as the horse is down the person at the halter should 
twist the head, turning the nnimal's nose upward as far from 
the ground as possible. This prevents him from getting up. 




CASTING A HORSE 
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Ctestilif Cattle. For casting cattle, the method shown in 
the accompanying illustration (fig. 196) is simple and effec- 
tive. A rope thirty-five or forty feet long is needed. Place 
one end around the animal's neck and tie it with a bowline 
knot (figs. 25 to 28). Next, pass the rope around the animaUs 
body just back of the fore legs, making a half hitch over the 




CASTING CATTLE 



withers at b. Now pass the rope arouinl the body at the hips 
letting it draw up into the flanks. It is well to have the rope 
on one side, as at c, in front of the hip bone, and the one on 
the other side, as at behind it. This prevents the rope from 
drawing too far ahead over the loin, and also from slipping 
too far back. In throwing a cow care should be taken that 
(he rope is entirely in front of the udder. To throw the ani- 
mal, pull to the rear and toward the side-npon which she is 
to be thrown. "When the animal is down tnm the head to 
prevent her from rising. 
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care; candling and grading of 

market eggs 

H. A. BiTTENBENDER, 
Esteavioo Anodate Profcaiorof Poultry Hutbaadry 

The price of eggs has nearly doubled in the past decade. 
Owing to the present shortage of beef and other meat 
products, eggs, the best meat substitute, are certain to re 
main high in price. Moreover, the demand for as good a 
food product as the strictly fresh egg is always going to be 
strong. Therefore, this question is important: "Can we 
supply the demand with eggs that are Urst-class in everj* 
respect at all seasons of the year ?" 

LOSS. 

With their present system of marketing eggs, the loss 
suffered by poultiy growers is enormous. It has been esti 
matod by the United States department of agriculture thai 
the annual preventable loss is 17 per cent, distributed as 



follows : 

Dirties 2.0 

Breakage ^ 2.0 

Chick development o ^ 

Heated and shrunken 5 0 

Rotten eggs ........... . . — ...... ... 2 o 

Mouldy and badly flavored eggs 0.5 



Total 17.0 



It is the purpose of this bulletin to suggest how thL^ 
loss may be prevented and how a highly satisfactory pro- 
duct may be placed on the market for food purposes. 

EGG STRUCTURE. 

The egg is a perishable product and a complete knowl- 
edge of tlie structure of the egg is necessa)y to understand 
exactly why and the reasons for handling it as such. The 
egg when laid is usually germ free. The shell is composed of 
three distinct layers of v porous construction so that the en- 
tire shell will permit gases to pass through and its water 
content to evaporate. The outer layer of the shell is very 
delicate. The strictly fresh egg has a characteristic fresh/ 
bloom-like appearance. Frequent handling, washing, etc., 
removes the outer bloom-like layer, giving the eggs a shiny, 
greasy, old appearance and makes the shell more porous. 
When the outer shell covering- has been removed, the moist- 
ure within evaporates more rapidly, causing the contents 
to shrink. Washing not only makes the shell mor^ porous, 
but it moistens the two tough shell membranes, one directly 
in contact with the inner layer of the shell and the other 
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surrounding the contents of the egg. Washing causes eggs 
to spoil more rapidly because bacteria can enter with 
greater ease. 

The two shell membranes separate at the large end of 
the egg and form what is known as the air-space. While 
the egg is still warm, just after being laid, there is no air- 
space, but as the contents cool a small air-space is forme'l 
in the large end of the egg. As the egg is held moisture 
evaporates, the air-space grows larger and the contents 
shrink. (Fig. 21.) 

KINDS AND CAUSES OF DBTBRIORATION. 

Deterioration happens more during the summer sea- 
son, for the greatest source of deterioration is in heat and 
fertility. Associated with heat is loss from iUth, breakage 
and dampness. Eggs readily absorb odors and if the b^ 
quality is to be maintained they must be kept in a room 
where there are no strong odors. Deterioration may be 
detected in the following- ways : By shrinkage, breaking 
down of the dense white into watery white (liquefaction), 
germination and bacterial and mould infection. The degree 
of deterioration may be detected by candling the eggs be- 
fore a strong light. 

ORADBS OF BGGS. 

While eggs are ordinarily sold simply by the dozen and 
many are inclined to think that a dozen of eggs simply 
means twelve whole shelled eggs, many markets in the mid- 
dle west are discriminating a great deal, and have estab- 
lished a quality system of buying. Market eggs are graded 
in approximately the foUowmg way by most of the Iowa 
packers : 

I. Extra SeU'clS' — Kggs in this class must be strictly fresh, large 
la sise, dean shelled, free from stains and unwashed, contents fttO and 
white strong. This grade usually brings about 2% cents above the 
price of firsts. 

II. Firsts^ — "BSEB in this grade must be reasonably ftresh, large in 

Sise, clean shrllrd. but not as full and fresh as the extra pelects. 

///• Trade' — Eggs of this grade are put up to meet the trade de- 
mands and are usually for immediate consumption. They may be 
nearly equal to firsts in quality, but are smaller in size and oftentimes 
many are fliphtly soiled, dirty and stained, but for immediate use 
they are as good as firsts. They generally sell about cents per 
dosen less than the firsts, and about the price of current receipts. 

IV. Second -This grade includes eggB that will not come in any 
of the better grades. They are composed generally of stale, shrunken 
eggs, eggs small in sise, slightly heated and slightly soiled. They 
must be edible, free from rots, spots and bad eergs. The price Of sec- 
onds is usually 2 cents or more below that of trade eggs. 

V. Dirties- — This grade includes eggs that are too dirty, soiled 
and stained to come in any of the above grades. Washed eggs are 
usually placed with dirties, because they deteriorate about as rapidly 
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as dirty eggs. Generally the price for dirties is about the same as that 
d seconds, varying with the demand. 

VI. Cracks and Checks- — Eggs that have the she!! dented, but the 
membrane not torn and separated are placed in this grade for imme- 
diate nee. At some teasons of the year tbe price for crackB and checlai 
iB about equal to that of dirties, but during the warmer seasons the 
price of craclcs and checks is below that of dirties. 

VII- Leakers. — ^Tfals grade comprises eggs that are cracked or 
broken so that the membran*- Is torn and the contents leak throiiK^ 
the cracks. This grade during the warmer seasons usually sells for 
about one-half to two-thirds the price of current receipts. 

VIII. Current Receipts.— Eigg» as sold by farmers and purchased 
from the merchants by packers or shippers and are ungraded are 
classed as current receipts. Ail of the different grades can generally 
he secured from a consignment of current receipts. 

IX- Rot\ R-p:? that are testod out by the candlor unfit For 
food purposes are called rots. There are several kinds of rotten eggs 
and each kind fs caused hy different agencies. Rots may be classlfled 
according to their degrees of badness or cause of infection or may be 
designated as black, white, pink or blood rots. 

(1.) Addled Egg: Fig. 8 shows an addled egg. Note that the 
yolk and the white are mixed. Deterioration* age or rough handling 
has broken the vitelline membrane surrounding the yolk and the yolk 
contents have mixed with the white. 

(2.) Heated Eggs: The first appearance of heat in fertile eggs 
may be ntoired in the enlargement of the frcim. Next, dark spots or 
blood-like streaks appear on and witliin the yolk. To the candler the 
yolk appears heavier, more flat and darker. Light floaters or the first 
appearance of heat can be d< t« rmined win n the egg has been held for 
twelve hours at 103 degrees. Figures 5. 6 and 7 show different degrees 
of heat. A fertile egg held at 103 degrees will usually show blood 
formation in 36 to 48 hours. The germ grows more or less rapidly at 
t*»mperatnres between 70 degrees and 109 degrees Fahr. The more 
rapid development of the germ seems to be at about 103 degrees. Figs. 
13» 14, 16, 17. 19. A germinal or dead chick rot Is shown In Fig. 10. 

(3.) White or Sour Rots: The appparanro of this egg to the 
candler is sort of a cloudy and weak condition of the white or a mix- 
ture of both the yolk and white. White mould may be found within 
the shell. The cause varies with the kind of organism producing the 
decomposition. Fig. 9. 

(4) Black Rots: Infection causing black rot usually comes 
through the shell, where the egg comes in contact with dampness, 
either from remaining on the ground in stolen nests or in cases of 
<eggs that are set in damp quarters. The black mould remaining in 
contact with the inside of the shell and decomposing the contents of 
the egg. Fig. 11 shows a black rot and Fig. 12 the black mould fast 
-on the shell. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PRODUCING THE BEST GRADE 

OF EGGS, 

The egg handler as well as the producer is deemed re- 
sponsible in a large way for the low prices of summer eggs 
and the large loss that occurs. The methods of handling 
the eggs upon the farm as well as the methods used by the 

receiver seem to be very mtich at fault. The inferior quality 
•caused by poor management can be largely remedied if the 
-following suggestions are carried out: 
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Produee Infertile Eggs far Market Purposes. 

1. Do not keep mongrel stock. 

2. Do not allow the nests to become filthy. 

3. Separate the laying hens from the setting hen^^ 

4. Gather the eggs at least every day, better twice a day during 
very warm weatber. 

5. Keep aii eggs in a dry, cool, well ventilated place. 

6. Do not keep the eggs in a kitchen near a fire of any kind. 

7. Never wash eggs, as it spoils their keeping qualities. 

8. Do not sell eggs case count, but demanu that your eggs be candled. 

9. It is best to market the eggs every three days m warm weather. 

10. Do not market eggs that have been placed iu an incubator and 
candled out. 

11. Do not market small, inferior and dirty eggs. Use this kind at 
home. 

12. BSggs readily absorb odors and should be kept away from anything 
Ruoh as oil, onions or any material that has a strong odor. 

13. Hatch the next winter's layers before June 1. 

14. Separate the male birds from the flock as soon as the hatching 

season is over. 

15. Eggs that are of questionable qualiiy, such as whose secured from 
stolen nests, ought not to be marketed as fresh eg&. 

16. WTien taking eggs to market it is better to keep them covered 
rather than to expose them to the sun's rays. 

17. Provide plenty of nests in the houses for the hens so that they 
will not be compelled to seek the weeds and undesiraUe places 
under buildings to lay their eggs. 

18. Note the appearance of Figures IS, 18 and 20. showing infertile 
eggs that have been exposed to high temperatures. 

PROCESS OF CANDUNG. 

Eggs vary so much with the different methods of keep- 
ing that to tell the exact condition of contents within the 
shell is an expert's duty. However, to tell whether tiie egg 
is fit for use is an easy matter and can soon be learned. 

A small equipment is all that is necessary. A con- 
venient room that can be darkened from the stronger, more 
direct rays of light will serve the purpose. The machine oi 
candling device can be home made or purchased. There are 
a number of very convenient commercial candling devices 
on the market. Some of these are equipped with dry cells, 
while others use electric current. The device, of whatever 
construction, should have the following essentials : 

First; that the light be strong enough to throw its rays through 
the egg and to show ihe nature of the contents to the person candling. 
Second; so that It is convenient and easy to operate. 
Third; that it is safe and will nor ratrh fire. 

A satisfactory candling device can be made out of a 

box. This box should have a removable top, large enough 

to permit the placing of whatever light is to be used. If a 

kerosene lamp is used, leave the opening at the top large 

enough for the chimney. If an electric light is used» just 
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space enough for the cord is all that is necessary. In front 
of the direct rays of the light make a hole a little larger 
than a half dollar. Place around the edges of the opening 
some dark felt-like material or soft, pliable leather. The 
opening should be made of such shape so that when the 
large end of the egg is held to the opening the light from 
within will shine through the egg. Any rays of light from 
around the egg or from the candling device shining into the 
Candler's eyes makes it difficult to candle the eggs quickly 
and accurately. Some expert candlers use a two hole device, 
while many use but a one hole. It is a matter of preference 
as equal speed can be obtained with the one hole device. 

HOW TO CANDLE. 



study all the cuts in this bulletin and become familiar 
first with an egg that is known to be strictly fresh. Hold 
the egg before the light, turning it from side to side, and 
note the appearance of the yolk. If the egg is fresh, the 
yolk will pass slowly before one's eyes as a shadow-like 
object. 

As the egg ages, the white loses its firm, thick, viscous 
condition and becomes thinner, more watery like. This 
thinner white allows the yolk to pass more rapidly and the 
yolk appears through the thinner white to be darker in 
color. The air-space, separated by the two shell mem- 
branes, becomes larger as the egg ages, due to the evapora- 
tion of moisture within the egg through the shell. 

Heated eggs, such as Figs. 3, 4, 
5 and 16, can be detected by the ap- 
pearance of the yolk and white 
quite clearly by comparing them 
with a fresh egg. It is hard to de- 
scribe, but if the person candling 
breaks a few eggs, noting carefully 
the appearance through the candle 
and then after breaking, the exact 
condition can be learned. 

Figs. 6, 7, 17 and 19 can easily 
be distinguished by the blood ring 
and enlarged germ. These eggs 
could not be classed as marketable 
eggs and should be discarded. 

It is an easy matter to detect 
rots and spots. Fig. 21 shows the 
appearance through the candle. 
Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11 show the rots 
broken into a dish. 




Fi?. 1. Fre«h fertile egi show- 
ini Kerm development at tinae egii 
waB ftathered, seven honrs after it 
was laid. 
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Fi*. 13. A fertile eU that hat been ex- Fltf. 14 A fertile eii allowed to re- 
posed to the sun from early morning when main under a broody hen twenty-four houra 
it was laid, until lathered at night. Note after it was laid. Note the rapid growth 
the enlarged germ and tne red heat tpott. of the germ. 
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¥\i. 17. A fertile cU that hai been 
held at 103 de^reea K. for 48 hour*. Blood 
has formed and made the eii unfit for use 
■s food. 



Fttf. 18. An infertile etfl held for 40 
hours at a temperature of 103 decrees. Note 
the lack nf heat signs, the size of the germ 
is normal. 




Fig. 19. This is a fertile cii that has 
been held at 103 dei^rees for sixty hours. 




Fig. 20. Thio is an infertile egg that 
ha* hern held at 103 degrees for siity hours 
F.gg free from heat higns and good for 

bluud purposes. 
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